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the  first  settlers  of  the  town-1 

CUin  A  A  ,  AA  - - 


SHIP  AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS. 

THOMAS  J.  EDGE.  ~T~ 

i~n?°onAS  Garne;t  as  a]rea  'y  stated  sold  in 
/Id,  ..00  acres  ol  his  laud  uhto  John  Allen 

who  had  three  sous,  William.  Joseph  and 
Benjamin  Allen.  A  part  of  this  200  acres 
appears  to  have  descended  from  him  unto 
his  son  Joseph  and  from  him  to  his  son 
Benjamin  Allen  (2).  Benjamin  (2)  died 
soon  after  he  had  received  the  title  to  land 
inestate.  In  proceedings  in  partition  about 
,°  i«res  were  confirmed  unto  Isaac  Allen 

Anh  111  Z°  a°v1(i  an<l  conveTe<1  the  same  to 
Ashei  Ely,  who  held  possession  for  about 

h^Dr/the"fld  111  acres  thereof 
( iSO.'a )  uhto  .Joseph  Hoofman.  Five  vears 
later  Hooiman  sold  and  conveyed  the  mes- 
suage  and  111  acres  of  land  unto  Amos 
Baldwin  who  held  possession  and  occupied 
the  same  until  his  decease.  Amos  was  a 
Jelling  man  and  possessed  a  small  vein  of 

humor.  Hiding  down  to  Eiktou  on  day  to 
sell  Ins  barley  he  was  met  by  a  man  who 
inquired  it  he  could  tell  him  where  he 
could  buy  some  ‘‘no  hone  pigs.”  Amos 
answered  him  in  an  attitude  of  surprise 
,,o  J0uf  P’SS>  wl>y  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing,  but  1  can  tell  you  where  there  are 
plenty  of  no  meat  pigs  if  they  will  do.” 

Amos  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter, 
all  of  whom  were  favorably  known  in  the' 
neighborhoods  where  they  have  resided 
In  the  adjustment  of  his  estate  the  other 
heirs  released  their  interest  therein  unto 
W asmngton  Baldwin  who  in  1857  granted 
and  conveyed  the  messuage  and  premises 
unto  Joshua  P.  Edge  and  Thomas  J.  EcLe 
decease  the  0CCUPant  until  after  his  uncle’s 

During  the  time  it  was  in  the  occupancy 
o  Thomas  J.  Edge  the  large  barn  thereon 
was  burned  in  the  early  evening  with  all  its 
contents.  The  blaze  illumiuinated  the 
country  for  miles  around. 

W  hen  Thomas  J.  Edge  was  appointed 

the  commissioner  of  agriculture  for  the  state 

ot  L  ennsylvama.  a  mission  he  so  well  fills 
he  removed  to  Harrisburg.  ’ 

The  farm  remains  in  his  possession  and 
has  been  rented.  The  present  care  taker 
is  Tnomss  Whitson,  well-known  in  his 
neighborhood  ^integrity  and  strictness  of 


The  2T0<i  'res  of  Thomas  Garnett’s  land 
sold  unto  John  Allen  was  held  by  him  un¬ 
til  his  decease.  He  had  acquired  a  large 
area  of  laDd  in  the  adjoining  township  of 
Londongrove  on  which  a  mill,  long  known 
as  Allen’s  mill,  had  been  in  successful 
operation. 

John  Allen  devised  certain  of  his  real  es¬ 
tate  to  his  son  John  and  his  wife  Ann  Allen 
and  the  survivor  of  them.  The  said  John 
Allen  confirmed  his  father’s  devise  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  recital  in  the  deed  of  Allen 
Thompson  unto  Eobert  D.  Hicks  made  in 
1855,  to  wit:  ‘"Whereas  John  Allen,  late  of 

Loudon  Grove  township, - deceased 

was  in  his  lifetime  seized  in  fee  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  described  real  estate,  to  wit:  A  mes¬ 
suage  and  water  mill  and  tract  of  of  about 
151  acres  of  land  situate  iu  the  township  of 
London  Grove  and  New  Garden  and  part 
whereof  is  the  same  premises  which  the 
said  John  Allen  devised  as  heir  en-tail  un¬ 
der  the  will  of  his  grandfather  John  Allen 

dated  December  7th  1768  - subsequent 

became  vested  iu  the  said  grandson 
John  Allen  (3)  in  fee.” 

John,  Allen  (3)  married  in  1812  Ann  a  I 
daughter  of  James  and  Hannah  Way.  They 
lived  on  the  New  Garden  part  of  the  farm 
and  built  a  new  brick  residence  west  of  the 
creek  in  18  in  London  Grove  township  to 
which  they  removed.  John  died  in  18—. 

Pretty  soon  after  her  husband’s  death 
Ann  Allen  took  her  into  her  employ  David 
Humes  a  promising  young  man  of  good 
family  connections  in  the  neighborhood  as 
manager  and  farmer.  The  situation  proved 
so  pleasant  as  well  as  remunerative 
to  David  that  he  was  led  to  endeavor 
to  make  the  situation  a  permanent  one. 
The  widow  seemed  pleased  with  the  idea 
and  thinking  she  might  not  find  a  more 
trusty  caretaker  entered  into  an  engage¬ 
ment  for  life.  They  were  married  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  Friends  in  London  Grove 
meeting  in  the  Spring  of  1830.  The  discre¬ 
pancy  in  their  ages  led  to  much  neighbor¬ 
hood  gossip  but  they  survived  it  and  until 
Ann’s  decease,  aperiod  of  twenty -five  years 
they  appeared  to  enjoy  to  enjoy  each  other 
and  live  happily  together. 

John  Allen  (3)  iu  his  will  proven  in  1826 
devised  his  real  estate  at  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Ann  Allen,  unto  his  nephew  Allen 
Thompson,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Ann 
(Alien)  Humes  died  iu  1854  and  in  the 
next  year  Alien  Thompson  sold  and  con¬ 
veyer!  the  Allen  devise  to  him  unto  Henry 
D.  Hicks,  cashier  of  the  bank  of  Delaware, 
who  in  the  following  year  (1856)  grunted 
and  conveyed  the  same  unto  David  Humes. 
Thus  he  again  took  up  his  old  home. 

David  Humes  sold  the  'water  mill”  with 
a  messuage  aud  about  acres  of  laud  iu 
London  Groye  unto  Thomas  Wickersham. 
ike  remainder  of  the  land,  mansion  and 
buildings  he  held  until  1888,  about 
that  time  from  the  infirmities  of  old 
and  other  causes  it  became  incumbent 
on  him  to  retire  from  active  work. 

In  that  year  he  sold  his  messuage  and 
land  unto  John  Biles  and  took  up  a  resi¬ 
dence  iu  Avondale  where  he  died  in  1890 
having  survived  his  second  wife  a  few  years. 

Two  sons  survive  him.  Joliu  Biles  aud  his/ 
son  Spencer  with  their  wives  are  the  occu- 
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General  Anthony  Wayne  was  born  in 
the  township  of  Eastown,  Chester  coun¬ 
ty,  (about  1 J  miles  south  of  the  Paoli 
tavern,)  on  the  1st  of  January  1745.  He 
received  a  thorough  education,  and  was 
particularly  skilled  in  the  mathematics. 
After  leaving  school  he  became  a  sur¬ 
veyor,  and  also  paid  some  attention  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  who  became  his  friend 
and  patron.  At  the  opening  of  the 
revolution  he  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  provincial  legislature.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  army  in  1775  as  colonel  of  a 
corps  of  volunteers;  and  was  afterwards 
active  on  the  northern  frontier  at  Ti- 
conderoga.  Here  he  was  made  briga¬ 
dier-general  on  the  21st  February  1777. 
In  the  battle  of  Brandywine  he  com¬ 
manded  the  division  of  Chadsford,  re¬ 
sisting  the  passage  of  the  column  under 
Knyphausen  with  the  utmost  gallantry 
until  near  sunset,  when,  overpowered 
by  superior  numbers,  he  was  compelled 
to  retreat.  His  conduct  at  the  Paoli  is 
described  above.  At  the  battle  of  Ger¬ 
mantown  he  evinced  his  wonted  valor, 
leading  his  division  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fight. 

In  all  councils  of  war  he  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  supporting  the  most  ener¬ 
getic  measures.  At  the  battle  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  he  and  General  Cadwallader  are 
said  to  have  been  the  only  two  general 
officers  in  favor  of  attacking  the  enemy. 
His  conduct  on  that  occasion  elicited 
the  special  applause  of  General  W ashing- 
ton.  His  attack  upon  the  fort  at  Stony 
Point,  in  July  1779,  an  almost  inacces¬ 
sible  height,  defended  by  a  garrison  of 
600  men,  .  ad  a  strong  battery  of  artil¬ 
lery,  was  the  most  brilliant  exploit  of 
the  war.  At  midnight  he  led  his  troops 
with  unloaded  muskets,,  flints  out,  .ahd 
fixed  bayonets,  and  without  firing  a  sin¬ 
gle  gun,  Completely  carried  the  fort,  and 
took  543  prisoners  In  the  attack  he 
received  a  wound  from  a  musket  ball  in 


the  headf  w h i ch~,Tn"Yh e"  neat  of  the  con 
flict,  supposing  to  be  mortal,  he  called 
to  his  aids  to  carry  him  forward  and  let 
him  die  in  the  fort.  In  the  campaign 
of  1781,  when  Cornwallis  surrendered, 
he  bore  a  conspicuous  part;  and  he  was 
afterwards  actively  engaged  in  Georgia. 
At  the  peace  of  1783,  he  retired  to  pri¬ 
vate  life.  In  1789  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Convention,  and 
strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In 
1792,  after  Harmar  and  St.  Clair  had 
been  repeatedly  unsuccessful,  Wayne 
took  the  command  on  the  northwestern 
frontier,  and  by  his  wise  and  prudent 
measures,  his  excellent  discipline,  and 
bravery,  he  gained  the  decisiveffiattle  of 
the  Maumee,  and  concluded  the  war  by 
the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795.  A  life 
of  peril  and  glory  was  terminated  in 
December  1796,  in  a  cabin  at  Presqu’- 
isle,  then  in  the  wilderness,  and  his  re¬ 
mains  were  deposited,  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest,  under  the  flagstaff  of  the  fort  on 
the  margin  of  Lake  Erie.  His  remains 
were  removed  in  1809  by  his  son,  Colo¬ 
nel  Isaac  Wayne,  to  Radnor  church¬ 
yard,  in  Delaware  county. 

By  direction  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Society  of  Cincinnati,  an  elegant 
monument  was  erected,  of  white  mar¬ 
ble,  of  the  most  correct  symmetry  and 
beauty. 

South  Front. — In  honor  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  military  services  of  Major 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  and  as  an  af¬ 
fectionate  tribute  of  respect  to  his  mem¬ 
ory,  this  stone  was  erected,  by  his  com¬ 
panions  in  arms,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  July  4th, 
A.  D.,  1809,  thirty-fourth  anniversary 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  an  event  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  most  appropriate  eulogium 
of  an  American  soldier  and  patriot. 

Major  General  Anthony  Wayne,  after 
a  life  of  honor  and  usefulness,  died,  as 
before  stated,  in  December,  1796,  at  a 
military  post  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  His  military  achieve¬ 
ments  are  consecrated  in  the  history  of 
his  country,  and  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen. 

Mr.  Lewis  gives  the  following  narra¬ 
tive,  which  is  corroborated  by  others. 
Fitz  was  probably  connected  with  the 
Doanes  of  Bucks  county,  and  similar 
desperadoes  in  Franklin  county  and  in 
Virginia: 

During  the  winter  in  which  the  Brit¬ 
ish  occupied  Philadelphia,  and  the  year 
following,  some  alarm  was  created  and 
kept  up  in  the  county  by  the  daring 
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depredations  of  one  Jim  Fitzpatrick,  a 
celebrated  desperado  of  those  times. 
Fitz,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was 
born,  of  Irish  parents,  and  was  appren¬ 
ticed,  when  quite  a  lad,  to  a  respectable 
blacksmith  of  Chester  county,  named 
John  Passmore;  and  he  labored  faith¬ 
fully  at  his  trade  (at  or  near  Downing- 
ton,  it  is  thought,)  until  the  end  of  his 
apprenticeship.  While  in  his  boyhood 
he  practiced  a  good  deal  in  athletic  ex¬ 
ercises,  -in  which  he  manifested  great 
superiority. 

On  arriving  at  his  majority,  he  quit 
his  trade  and  joined  the  American 
army.-  Not  relishing  the  subordination 
and  discipline  of  the  camp,  he  deserted, 
and  roamed  the  country  for  some  time, 
working  as  a  day  laborer  for  a  main¬ 
tenance.  While  thus  engaged  he  wae 
seized  unawares,  by  two  soldiers,  in  a 
meadow  in  London  Grove  township.  It 
was  proposed  to  lead  their  prisoner  di¬ 
rectly  to  Wilmington,  but  at  his  en¬ 
treaty  the  men  were  prevailed  upon  to 
go  with  him  first  to  his  mother’s  to  pro¬ 
cure  some  clothes,  which  he  said  he 
should  want  in  case  of  detention.  On 
opening  his  mother’s  door,  he  grasped 
his  rifle,  wnich  stood  behind  it,  and 
presenting  the  muzzle  to  the  soldiers, 
threatened  to  shoot  them  down  unless 
they  would  leave  him  instantly.  They 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  dare  him  to 
the  execution  of  his  threat,  and  Fitz  re¬ 
turned  to  his  labor,  and  continued  to 
pursue  it  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

lo  particularize  the  many  adventures  I 
related  of  this  singular  man— this  Rob  | 
Roy  McGregor  of  the  county1— would 
surpass  my  restricted  limits.  During 
the  year  or  more  that  he  infested  this 
vicinity,  he  was  extremely  active,  and 
every  day  plotting  or  achieving  some 
new  plan  of  mischief.  He,  however, 
never  molested  his  tory  friends,  for, 
having  espoused  the  British  interest,  he 
considered  the  whigs  only  as  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  himself  at  liberty,  as  a  parti¬ 
san  chief,  by  the  laws  of  war,  to  harass 
them  in  every  possible  manner. 

He  had  his  peculiar  humor,  which  he 
frequently  indulged  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Even  in  his  treatment  of  those 
whom  he  chose  to  punish,  he  often  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
them  objects  of  ridicule  rather  than 
P'ty-  He  despised  covetousness;  and 
n  all  his  depredations  was  never  known 
to  rob  a  poor  man.  Indeed  he  often 
gave  to  the  poor  what  he  took  from  the 
rich.  It  is  related  that  while  lurking  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cain  meeting¬ 
house,  he  met  with  an  old  woman  on 
her  way  to  the  city  with  all  her  little 
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stock  of  money  to  procure  a  supply  of 
goods.  Net  knowing  the  robber,  and 
but  little  expecting  at  that  time  the  hon¬ 
or  of  his  company,  she  made  known  to 
dim  her  apprehension  that,  as  Captain 
Fitz  was  in  the  neighborhood,  she  might 
fall  into  his  clutches,  and  be  deprived 
of  her  whole  fortune.  Fitz,  after  ob¬ 
taining  her  secret,  told  her  he  was  the 
man  she  so  much  dreaded,  but  there 
was  nothing  he  would  disdain  so  much 
as  to  wrong  a  weak  and  defenceless 
woman.  At  the  same  time  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  purse  of  guineas,  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  her,  wished  her  a  pleasant 
journey,  and  turned  off  into  the  woods. 

The  whig  collectors  of  public  moneys 
were  the  special  objects  of  his  veng¬ 
eance,  and  all  the  public  money  which 
he  could  extort  from  them  he  looked 
upon  as  lawful  prey.  One  of  these 
men  he  not  only  plundered  of  a  large 
sum,  but  took  him  off  to  his  cave  in 
the  woods,  where  he  detained  him  two 
weeks,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his  family, 
who  supposed  him  murdered. 

He  was  often  pursued  by  whole  com¬ 
panies  of  men,  but  always  escaped  them 
by  his  agility,  or  daunted  them  by  his 
intrepidity.  On  one  occasion,  50  or 
;  more  persons  assembled  well  armed, 
and  resolved  to  take  him  dead  or  alive. 
They  coursed  him  for  some  hours  over 
the  hills,  but  becoming  weary  of  the 
chase,  they  called  at  a  tavern  to  rest, 
and  procure  some  refreshment.  While 
sitting  in, the  room  together,  and  every 
one  expressing  his  wish  to  meet  with 
Fitz,  suddenly,  to  their  great  astonish¬ 
ment,  he  presented  himself  before  them 
with  a  rifle  in  his  hand.  He  bade  them 
all  keep  their  seats,  declaring  that  he 
would  shoot  the  first  man  that  moved. 
Then  having  called  for  a  small  glass  of 
rum,  and  drank  it  off,  he  walked  back¬ 
wards  some  paces,  with  his  rifle  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  tavern  door,  wheeled  and 
took  to  his  heels,  leaving  the  stupified 
company  in  silent  amazement. 

Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  anoth¬ 
er  party  of  18  or  20  men  was  hunting 
him  with  guns  and  rifles  upon  the 
South  Valley  hill.  Stepping  from  be¬ 
hind  a  tree  he  presented  himself  to  one 
of  the  company  separated  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  rest,  and  asked  him 
whom  he  was  seeking.  The  man  ans¬ 
wered,  “Fitz.”  “Then,  said  Fitz, 
“come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you  his 
cave  where  you  may  find  him.”  The 
bold  man-hunter  went  accordingly. 
After  leading  him  some  distance  from 
his  companions,  Fitz  told  the  fellow 
who  he  was,  bade  him  ground  arms, 
tied  him  to  a  tree,  cut  a  withe,  and 
tsew  r?.t  ww ' 
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flogged  him  severely.  He 
him  he  might  go  and  inform  his  com¬ 
rades  where  to  find  the  Fitz  they  were 
hunting.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
place,  he  had  decamped. 

Shortly  after  a  price  had  been 
upon  his  head,  to  show  how  much 
dared,  or  how  heartily  he  despised 
cowardice  of  the  multitude,  armed  with 
two  pistols  and  a  dagger,  he  deliberate¬ 
ly  walked  in  open  day,  from  the  south¬ 
ern  hill  opposite  Kennett  square, 
through  a  great  company  of  people, who 
made  way  for  him,  to  Taylor’s  tavern, 
took  a  glass  of  grog,  and  went  away 
without  molestation,  though  there  were 
men  present  with  arms  and  muskets  in 
their  hands. 

A  man  from  Nottingham,  once  in 
pursuit  of  Fitz,  entered  the  house  of  his 
mother,  behaved  rudely,  and  broke  her 
spinning-wheel.  Fitz  vowed  revenge, 
and  sent  the  fellow  word  that  he  would 
visit  him  shortly.  The  man  swore  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  ventured 
to  predict  that  if  Fitz  appeared  he 
should  give  a  good  account  of  him.  The 
robber  kept  his  promise,  and  having 
met  his  mother’s  injurer  at  his  own 
door,  ordered  him  in  a  peremptory  tone 
to  follow  him  to  the  woods.  The  man 
had  not  the  hardihood  to  disobey,  but 
did  as  directed.  Fitz  then  tied  him  to 
a  tree  and  inflicted  on  him  his  favorite 
punishment— a  sore  flagellation. 

But  this  man,  who  had  daunted 
multitudes,  and  baffled  so  long  the 
vigilance  of  his  enemies,  like  Sampson 
1  was  at  length  betrayed  and  taken  by  a  j 
woman.  This  Delilah  was  the  mistress  j 
and  confident  of  Fitz,  and  was  mainly 
dependent  for  the  means  of  support 
upon  his  generosity.  She  then  lived  in 
a  house  near  the  Strasburg  road,  and  a 
little  beyond  Crum  creek,  in  a  retired 
situation. 

He  was  apprehended  by  men  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  house,  and  conducted  im¬ 
mediately  to  Chester,  where  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed;  be¬ 
having  throughout  with  a  firmness 
worthy  of  a  hero,  and  consistently  with 
the  character  he  had  sustained. 


From, . . 
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BYGONES  RETOUCH 


threads  of  the  Past  Woven  Into  Stories 
for  To-Day. 

FORMER  resident  of  Weat 
Chester  who  now  resides 
over  in  the  village  of  New 
York  out  of  the  bustle  of  his 
former  home  h»s  presented 
us  with  a  grouf>  4l  interest¬ 
ing  old  papers.  The  gentle¬ 
man  alluded  to  was  of  that 
Fortress  Monroe  under  General  William 
Tames.  A  day  or  two  subsequent  to  the 
evacuation  of  Richmond  by  the  rebels 
he  journeyed  up  there.  While  strolling 
around  the  Capital  Building  he  picked 
up  these  documents.  He  has  retained 
them  ever  since  until  the  present  time, 
when  he  concluded  to  transfer  them. 
Among  them  are  a  half  dozen  private 
letters  written  by  the  men  in  the  field 
to  their  parents  or  friends  at  home,  and 
the  following  other  papers: 

This  one  dated  March  7,  1S65,  with  the 
words  "packed  up"  underscored  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  rebels  forsaw  the 
evacuation  of  Richmond  at  least  a 
month  ahead  of  the  date  of  our  armies’ 
entering  therein  and  were  packing  up 
that  long  ahead: 

"Treasury  Department,  S.  C.  A., 
"Second  Auditor’s  Office. 

"Richmond,  Va.,  March  7,  1865. 
“Dr.  H.  Wosham,  House  of  Delegates, 

Richmond,  Va. : 

Sir:— The  Verser  cases  have  been  taken 
up  for  settlement  and  will  be  audited  so  J* 
soon  as  the  evidence  of  the  amount  due 
can  be  obtained. 

"The  case  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Baldwin, 
filed  January  28th,  1865,  has  not  yet  been 
.reached.  The  rolls  in  this  office  being 
packed  up  no  further  progress  can  be 
made  on  the  Verser  cases  at  present. 

“Very  respectfully  your  obedient  ser¬ 
vant,  "ROBERT  GRAME, 

"Acting  Auditor.’’ 

Another  paper  is  the  report  of  Briga¬ 
dier  General  John  C.  Vaughn  on  the 
movements  of  his  brigade  at  Vicksburg, 
dated  January  10,  1S63.  The  General  must 
have  gone  on  to  Richmond  to  make  his 
keport,  or  the  officers  were  furnished 
letter  heads  from  there, for  the  paper  on 
which  this  report  is  made  out  has  this 
letter  head:  “Confederate  States  of 
America,  War  Department,  Richmond, 
Va.”  \ 

The  report  is  addressed  "to  Major 
General  Stevenson,  Commanding  Forces 
-  in  Front,  through  Major  General  M.  L. 
Smith.” 

Another  paper  would  indicate  that 
some  of  the  officials  of  the  rebel  Con¬ 
gress  were  not  very  anxious  to  have 
their  accounts  audited.  It  reads  thus:  l(| 
"Confederate  States  of  America, 
"Treasury  Department, 
“Richmond,  Va.,  Feb.  23,  1S63. 
“Hon.  C.  G.  Memminger,  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury: 

“Sir:— n  reference  to  the  letter  of  the  L' 
First  Auditor,  asking  whether,  under  the  L 
construction  of  the  act,  entitled  ‘An  act  l.’ 
to  regulate  the  mode  of  paying  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  etc.,  Mr.  R.  E.  Dixon,  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Mr. 

I.  N.  Fitzhugh,  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  are  required  to  render  their  ac- 
'counts  quarterly  to  this  office,’  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  my  opinion 
that  they  are  required  to  render  their 
accounts  as  all  other  disbursing  officers. 

This  opinion  is  predicated  upon  both 
law  and  reason.” 

This  letter  is  signed  by  P.  Clayton,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
proceeds  at  considerable  length  to  back 
up  his  opinion  in  the  matter  quoted 
above. 
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FAMILY  TREE. 

Gathering  of  Descendants  of  Edward  and 
Eleanor  Foulke. 

|  Celebrati°n  ot  the  Anniversary  ot  the 
W  e,rsb  Settlers  ot  Gwynedd— More 
Than  Four  Hundred  of  the 
Family  Present,  Etc. 

lin'c^of>l|I=b  tbe^e  is  a  Plentiful  sprink- 

ouL?m^n3unceab,e  Welsh  names  of 
outlying  towns  on  the  North  Penn  and 

•'  haXyhavnla  Railroads-  one  wo«S| 

lardly  have  supposed  the  Welsh  people 

I  *  |  e°b®  ®°  thoroughly  identified  with  the  f 

as  was  d  T  ;  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  I 

sre^t  Lfhm°n  at6d  yesterday  by  the  1 
■  great  gathenng  ot  the  Foulke  family 

Twplfthnedf'  VT  A  special  train  from 
4fln  5  !,  nd  Market  streets  took  nearly 

represented1’  \h®-  names  the  Emilies 
represented  being  among  the  most 

andmFastlm  p®  history  of  Philadelphia 
alfr  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

tbe,®eld®S  thf  §enerio  name  of  Foulke,  I 

such  wei?k  ®  Corsons  and  Doxleys.and 
such  well-known  families  as  Jenkins 

Roberts,  Spencer,  Maris,  Levick  Wis- 
|  ear’  Ambler’  Worker,  Shoemaker,  Em-  ' 
len,  Brown,  Comfort,  Crawford  Thev  5 
!forT  R'°m  Philadelphia,  Merlon,'  Haver-  J 
?hI  ’Q,Bryn  Mawr-  Radnor,  and  from 
he  States  of  Delaware  and  Maryland 

bers  rof  th°P0«ti0n  °f  them  were  msml 
manv  w  the,Soeiety  of  Friends,  and 
™  tha?  So  weS9ed  in  the  ancient  garb 
of  EffS  ey.'  although  the  founders- 
1  Em, Vi®  fn!ly  ln  this  country— Edward 
•'  ,  R°"lkf  and  his  wife  Eleanor— became 
Friends  after  coming-  to  this  couffin 

!  the* arrival  oV®  bu's'ely  augmented  on 
arrltal  ot  the  train  at  Penllvn 

th^ffid tiionPa,fty  ,stopped  t0  examine 
tne  old  homestead  and  grounds. 

™,fe’  °n  the  verandah  of  the  old 
ough  cast  stone  dwelling,  one  of  the 
'members  of  the  Roberts  family  sa„| 
several  songs  in  the  WTeish  language  I 

I  presVnt  VuT  fhUninteUi^ble  to  thise 

Ifs  ^rouih611  tJ?at  the  ^oherf language 
print  rugged  as  it  looks  in 

TffiV^NING  °UT  ^MILY  LINES, 
bers  of  fhV6'  a/irSt  meetinS-,  the  mem-; 
ed  wuh  Pfrty  Were  quite  unacquaint- 
great  dearoCf  TZ’  and  there  was  a! 

frees'  amoVe  tPhmbln°  of  genealogical 
I  ration?  to  *  u  esta-blishing  their 

ejations  to  each  other.  All  had  been 

fssuedPbv  l°mmon  sround  by  circufars, 
i  liJi®d  by  Z  Projectors  of  the  meeting, 

^,s  much  as  possible  of  the  gene- 
i°f  Ze  Foulke  family  prior  to  its 

J  grea'tWV'  H^t  Upon  American  soil.  The 
gieat  antiquity  of  the  family,  as  shown 

pfled  1nrre0ce^-WhlCh  haVe  been  com- 
the  mimbfrs  'f  yt®harS-  «aturairy-g5ve 
a  feeling  ofCV  tbls.  "ew  organization 
j  niQ,  ^ne  of  superiority  over  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Dames,  Daughter*?  nt'  o 
:  tion,  Society  ofT  r  ,of  the  Revolu- 
ilar  societies  V  1  Clncin>mti  and  sim- 
i  they  f  a  younger  period  than 


Mr.  Edwin  Rhodes  Booth  exhibited  a 
chart  showing  the  descent  of  Edward 
and  Eleanor  Foulke  in  the  male  line 
from  Rhirid  Flaidd,  Lord  of  Penllyn,  in 
time  of  Henry  II,  and  to  his  ancestor, 
Cunedda  Wleddig,  who  flourished  in  the 
fifth  century  as  Governor  of  Yendotia, 
or  Gwynedd,  in  Wales.  Hence  the 
names  of  the  two  towns  visited  yester¬ 
day,  which  both  lie  upon  the  700  acres 
purchased  by  Edward  Foulke  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  this  country,  in  1698,  from 
Coed-y-fael,  near  Bala,  Wales. 

VISITED  OLD  MEETING  HOUSE. 

At  Gwynedd  the  party  visited  the  old 
meeting  house,  with  its  cemetery  of  an¬ 
cient  graves,  in  which  the  original 
couple  are  buried.  The  programme  of 
exercises  included  an  address  by  the 
President,  Dudley  Foulke,  of  Richmond, 
Indiana;  an  account  of  Edward  Foulke's 
ancestry  by  Charles  M.  Foulke,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  read  by  Eleanor 
Foulke,  of  Quakertown,  Pa.;  “Edward 
Foulke  and  the  Narrative  of  His  Re¬ 
moval,”  by  Howard  M.  Jenkins,  of 
Gwynedd,  Pa.;  “A  visit  to  Coed-y-fael,” 
by  Edward  M.  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia; 
"Edward  and  Eleanor  Foulke’s  Des¬ 
cendants,”  by  Susan  Foulke  Lukens,  of 
Conshohocken,  Pa.;  “An  Exhortation 
by  Edward  Foulke,  Addressed  to  His 
Children,”  read  by  Samuel  Emlen,  of 
Germantown,  and  general  remarks  by 
representatives  of  various  branches  of 
the  family. 

The  President  was  presented  with  a 
gavel  by  George  W.  Hancock,  made 
from  one  of  the  old  beams  of  the  first 
meeting  house  in  Merion.  From  the 
proceedings  it  appears  that  the  first 
colony  of  Welsh  immigrants  settled  on 
the  Merion  tract,  and  that  it  was  Hugh 
Roberts,  a  minister  from  that  colony, 
who  had  returned  to  Wales  to  stimulate 
emigration  to  this  country,  who  induced 
the  Foulke  family  and  others  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  America.  The  party 
was  on  the  sea  eleven  weeks,  during 
which  time  forty-five  died,  and  arrived 
at  Philadelphia  in  July  of  1698.  By  No¬ 
vember  the  Foulke  family,  consisting  of 
ten  members,  had  taken  possession  of 
its  log  cabin  at  Gwynedd,  now  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  county,  but  then  a  part  of 
Philadelphia  county.  The  farm  belong¬ 
ed  originally  to  Roger  Price,  of  North 
Wales.  The  people  at  Merion,  Haver- 
ford  and  Radnor  were  originally  the 
neighbors  in  Wales  of  those  who  set¬ 
tled  at  Gwynedd,  and  their  descendants 
intermarried  and  for  a  long  period  the 
Welsh  element  was  quite  distinct.  In 
later  years  the  distinctive  nationality  of 
the  Foulke  descendants  has  been  less 
noticeable  by  the  inter-marriage  with 

■  other  nationalities. 

There  was  noticeable,  however,  quite 
a  marked  family  resemblance,  which 
was  pointed  out  by  the  President  in  his 
opening  address,  by  the  prevalence  of 
the  Roman  nose.  Some  silhouettes,  ex¬ 
hibited  among  the  curiosities  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Beaumont, 

■  which  were  cut  at  the  State  House  a! 
hundred  years  ago,  showed  this  promi¬ 
nent  facial  feature. 

During  the  day  two  trees  were  plant¬ 
ed  on  the  meeting  house  grounds,  one  a 
white  pine,  in  honor  of  Edward  Foulke, 
and  the  other  a  white  oak,  commemo¬ 
rative  of  his  wife  Eleanor. 
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HISTORY  OF  NEW  GARDEN. 

*  " 

THE  FIRST  SETTLERS  OF  THE  TOWN¬ 
SHIP  AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS!:  4 

ISAAC  RICHARDS. 

In  the  minutes  of  Newark  (now  Ken- 
nett)  monthly  meeting  is  the  following  re¬ 
cord,  viz:  ”3,  8-mo.  1718.  At  our  month¬ 
ly  meeting  held  at  John  Rich  &  Sons.” 

James  Lindley  brings  to  this  meeting  a 
certificate  from  ye  monthly  meeting  of  Car- 
low  in  ye  Kingdom  of  Ireland  of  his  life 
and  conversation.  .It  was  read  and  receiv¬ 
ed.”  He  brought^vith  him  his  wife  Elea¬ 
nor  and  six  children,  Thomas,  Rachel. 
James,  Robert,  Margery  and  William 
Lindley.  To  this  number  were  added  half 
a  dozen  Americans,  Alice,  Mary ,  Jonathan, 
Elizabeth,  Hannah  and  Eleanor  Lindley. 

One  of  the  latter  Jonathan  was  the  father 
of  Jacob  Lindley  the  well  known  minister  of 
New  Garden  meeting  who  met  his  death  in 
1814  from  being  thrown  from  his  carnage. 

In  1719  William  Penn,  Jr.,  arid  his  at¬ 
torneys  confirmed  to  James  Lindley,  the 
title  of  a  tract  of  200  acres  of  land  lying 
north  of  the  Toughkenamon  Hill  in  New 
■  Garden  township  and  within  half  a  mile 
from  the  present  village  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Baltimore  Central,  railroad.  The 
residence  was  probably  near  the  present 
site  of  the  homestead  of  William  OnielL 
James  Lindley  died  in  the  latter  part  of 
1720.  His  widow  Eleanor  previous  to 
1731  ha  married  Henry  Jones  as  is  shown 
in  the  following  recital;  “Whereas  Henry 
Jones  and  Eleanor  his  wife,  widow  and  re¬ 
lick  of  James  Liudley,  dec’d.  Thomas 
Lindley  (eldest  son  of  said  James  Lind¬ 
ley)  etc”  granted  aud  confirmed  the  said 
200  acres  of  land  unto  Nathaniel  Scarlett 
who  with  his  family  occupied  the  premises 
for  more  than  half  a  century. 

In  the  spring  of  1783  he  sold  out  to  Be- 
noni  Brown.  Benoni  was  formerly  used  as 
syonym  for  Benjamin  and  frequently  used 
one  hundred  years  agoT  — 

In  the  same  year  (1783)  Benoni  aud  Ann 
Brown  conveyed  unto  their  son  Jacob 
Brown  100  acres  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
tract.  After  seven  years  possession  Jacob 
Brown  transferred  his  title  thereto  unto 
John  Way. 

He  and  his  wife  Hannah  after  disposing 
of  two  lots  of  ten  acres  each  conveyed  the 
remainder,  about  80  acres  unto  Jesse  Fell. 
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Robert  FdTTwritnig  to  the  Oxford  Press 
from  Normal,  Illinois  under  date  of  12-1, 
1888  says  1  My  father  Jr  se  Fell  moved  in 
the  Spring  of  181(1  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Tougbkenamon  in  New 
Garden  townsTiip  to  a  farm  he  bought  on 
the  Octoraro.” 

In  that  year  (1816)  Jesse  Fell  conveyed 
bis  title  in  the  said  80  acres  unto  Thomas 
Evans.  After  five  years  it  was  sold  from 
him  by  Sampson  Babb  sheriff  wh.ereupon  it 
was  passed  into  possession  of  John  R. 
Thomas,  who  three  years  later  conveyed 
the  same  messuage  and  land  unto  Isaac 
Richards  On  this  place  John  Richards, 
son  of  Isaac  and  Thauiison  Richards  after 
his  marriage  with  Phebe  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Jane  (Gawthrop).  Thompson  in  1833 
settled  and  remained  until  the  decease  of 
his  father  in  1854  when  they  removed  to 
the  front  on  the  State  road. 

John  Richards  died  in  1881  having  sur¬ 
vived  his  wife  Phebe  T.,  ten  years. 

Isaac  Richards,  oldest  eon  of  John  and 
Phebe  T.,  now  owns  and  occupies  the  farm. 
He  is  a  public  spirited  and  useful  man  in 
the  community  where  he  resides,  a  school 
director  and  trustee  of  the  asylum  at  Nor¬ 
ristown. 

JOSEPH  SHARP. 

From  the  records  of  Newark  monthly 
meeting  held  “ye  6th  month  1711  at  ye 
Center,  Joseph  Sharp  produced  a  certificate 
to  this  meeting  it  being  from  Ireland, 
which  said  certificate  was  read  and  accepted 
of.”  In  the  7th  month  two  years  later  he 
requested  of  this  meeting  a  certificate  to 
Concord  and  Chichester  Monthly  Meeting 
in  relation  to  his  marriage  etc.  A  month 
rolls  by  and  enquiry  having  been  made  by 
the  Friend  appointed  and  nothing  appear¬ 
ing  to  object  this  meeting  ordered  that  he 
have  a  certificate  drawn.” 

The  above  is  all  I  glean  from  the  records 
of  Newark  monthly  meeting  relative  to 
Joseph  Sharp.  From  other  sources  I  learn 
that  he  married  Mary,  a  daughter  of 
Nicholas  and  Abigail  Pyle,  of  Delaware 
county,  in  Friends  meeting  at  Concord  on 
the  4tli  of  the  9th  month  1713. 

In  1714  William  Penn  per  bis  Attorneys 
confirmed  unto  Joseph  Sharp  200  acres  of 
land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  manor  ad¬ 
joining  the  Mary  Rowland  tract  on  the 
South. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  Joseph  and 
Mary  Sharp  dwelt  on  this  property  one 
year  only  as  in  1715  they  conveyed  their 
title  in  it  unto  Richard  Tranton. 

WM.  J.  CROWELL. 

In  1717  William  Penn  (3)  by  his  At-  . 
torneys  granted  and  confirmed  unto  Joseph 
i  Sharp  a  tract  of  200  acres  of  land  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  his  manor,  des¬ 
cribed  as  bounded  by  the  London  tract  on 
the  West  244  perches,  on  the  north  by 
Joseph  Garnet  134  perches,  East  by'vacant’ 
'224  perches,  East  southeast  by  ‘vacant’  58 
perches,  south  80  perches.  On  this  land 
•Joseph  and  Mary  now  settled.  His  trade 
was  that  of  a  tanner  and  it  was  probably 
better  adapted  to  the  business-  Therefore 


he  sunk  his  vafs  and  prepared  the  yard  and 
!  plied  his  occupation  in  connection  with 
'cultivation  of  the  fertile  soil  of  White  Clay 
creek  meadows. 

Ten  children  were  born  to  them,  several 
of  whom  grew  up  to  man  and  womanhood 
and  as  they  did  so  sought  homes  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Carolinas  and  other  places. 
Tradition  has  it  that  at  the  time  of  his  de¬ 
cease  Joseph  only  knew  of  the  whereabouts 
of  the  two  youngest,  Abigal  and  Samuel 
Sharp.  Joseph  died  in  1746. 

It  seems  that  Joseph  Sharp  had  added  to 
the  above  said  purchase  150  acres  adjoining 
it  in  the  township  of  London  Grove  and 
had  acquired  a  tract  of  300  acres  further 
west  as  is  apparent  from  his  will  dated  4th- 
mo.  21.  1746  wherein  he  devised  to  his 
daughter  Abigal  the  tenant  right  to  350 
acres  of  land  in  Sadsbury  township  Lancas¬ 
ter  county. 

To  his  son  Samuel  at  the  age  of  18  years 
£200  and  at  the  age  of  21  years  the  home¬ 
stead  farm  of  350  acres,  his  uncle  Samuel 
Pyle  to  have  the  care  of  it  to  that  time. 

Samuel  Sharp  married  Mary,  a  daughter 
of  Richard  und  Abigal  (Harlan)  Flowers, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Michael  Harlan  who 
came  to  America  in  1687. 

Their  children  were  Abigal,  Isaac,  Mary. 
Samuel  and  Joseph. 

Samuel  Sharp  seems  to  have  divided  his 
350  acres  of  land  between  his  sons  Isaac 
and  Joseph,  the  portion  to  Isaac  being  a 
part  of  the  200  acre  tract  in  New  Garden, 
i  Joseph’s  portion  being  the  100  acres  in 
London  Grove  township  and  a  part  of  the 
original  New  Garden  200  acres. 

Isaac  Sharp’s  messuage  and  land  descend¬ 
ed  unto  his  son  Isaac  who  lived  a  bachelor 
life  thereon.  He  was  a  noted  teamster  and 
dealer  in  live  stock. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1840  he  went  west  in 
company  with  his  nephew  Joseph  S.  Quarll 
and  Phillip  Lefevre  and  were  bringing  in  a 
drove  of  cattle  for  the  Chester  county  mar¬ 
ket,  travelling  on  horseback.  They  stopped 
with  a  farmer  on  the  road  near  Correlville, 
Ohio,  to  rest  over  First-day.  Isaac  Sharp 
was  unwell  in  the  evening  and  grew  worse. 
A  physician  was  called  in  but  his  skill  was 
unavailing  and  in  one  week  he  died,  10th 
mo.  1840,  and  his  remains  were  laid  to  rest 
at  a  place  then  known  as  Rushville. 

Soon  after  this  occurrence  the  farm  in 
New  Garden  passed  inio  the  ownership  of 
Vincent  Augustus  Quarl  a  brother  to 
i  Joseph  S.  (quarll.  After  a  lew  years  Vin¬ 
cent  disposed  of  the  property  to  Clarkson 
and-  Femberton  Moore  who  built  upon  it  a 
new  large  double  deoker  barn  and  held 
possession  until  about  1869  when  they  con¬ 
veyed  their  title  therein  unto  William  J. 
Crowell,  a  retiring  Philadelphia  attorney- 
at-l.vw,  who  with  his  family  has  enjoyed  its 
privacy  to 'the  present  time. 


} 
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THE  LUTHERAN  JUBILEE- 

THE  MINISTERIUM  ROUNDS  OUT  ONE  HUN- 


Tae  '.Celebration  .Begins  To-day— sketch  of 

Lutheran  ^History  —  Founding  of  the 
Church  in  Pennsylvania. 

Yesterday’s  Daily  Republican 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  great  Lu¬ 
theran  Jubilee  which  began  to  day  in 
Philadelphia  in  honor  of  the  150th  ann- 
versary  of  the  MiDisterium  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  following  historical 
sketch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Pennsylvania  will  be  found  interest¬ 
ing  just  now  inasmuch  as  the  Perkio 
men  and  |Schuylkill  Valleys  were  |  he 
cradle  of  American  Lutheranism  : 

The  German  Lutheran  Church  in 
this  country  dates  from  the  first  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  they 
were  not  organized  until  after  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Melchior 
Muhlenberg,  who  came  from  Halle  to 
America  in  1742.  In  1744  there  was 
made  an  effort  at  Gloria  Dei  Church 
(Old  Swedes’  ),then  a  Lutheran  church, 
to  organize  the  German  and  Swedish 
pastors  into  a  combined  body,  but  it 
failed.  The  second  aud  successful  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  in  1748,  at  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  when  the  Swedes 
co-operated  with  the  Germans  to  make 
the  movement  a  success.  The  date  of 
the  organization  was  August  15,  old  i 
style  or  August  26,  new  style  The 
congregations  represented  were  lo¬ 
cated  at  Philadelphia,  Germantown, 
Providence  (Trappe),  New  Hanover, 
Upper  Milford,  Saucon,L  ihigh  County; 
Tulpehocken,  JLebanon  County;  Bern- 
ville,  Berks  County;  Lancaster  and 
New  Holland. 

Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  is  the 
central  figure  among  the  laborers  in 
the  Church  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
task  before  him  at  his  arrival  was  one 
that  would  have  discouraged  and  dis¬ 
mayed  any  one  with  less  faith  and 
courage  By  the  side  of  Muhlenberg 
stood  his  faithful  colleague,  the  Rev. 
Peter  Brnnnholtz,  who  had  come  from 
Halle  in  1745,  and  was  at  this  time 
pastor  of  the  congregations  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Germantown.  In_  the 


early  part  of  the  year  1748,  on  April  5, 
theRsv.  John  Frederick1  Handschuh, 
the  third  pastor  sent  out  from  Halle, 
arrived  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  a 
welcome  accession  to  the  Bmall  force 
of  pastors,  as  the  services  of  additional 
laborers  were  greatly  needed. 

UNITING  LUTHERAN  CHURCHES. 

The  three  pastors  set  to  work  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  suitable 'Liturgy,  so  that  they 
might  establish  a  uniformity  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  all  their  congregations,  and  this 
done,  they  resolved  gto  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  unite  all  Lutheran  pastors 
and  congregations  into  one  body,  with 
one  faith,  one  order  of  worship  and 
under  one  set  of  rules  and  regulations. 

The  first  convention  was  held  in  the 
n^w  St.  Michael’s  Evangelical  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
August  15,  1748. 

The  following  ministers  were  pres 
ent :  Rev.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  pastor 
at  Providence  and  Hanover,  Pa  ;  Rev. 
Peter  Brunnholtz,  pastor  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Germantown,  Pa.;  Rev.  J.  F. 
Handschuh,  pastor  at  Lancaster  and 
Earltown  (New  Holland,)  Pa  ;  Rev.  J. 
N  Kurtz,  pastor  at  Tulpehocken  and 
Northkill  (  ernville, )  Pa. ;  Rev.  John 
Sandin,  provost  of  the-  Swedish 
churches  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Hartwig,  pastor 
in  the  province  of  New  York. 

The  congregations  were  represented 
in  the  convention,  and  besides  the 
ministers  there  were  24  lay  represen¬ 
tatives.  The  convention  was  opened 
with  the  singing  of  a  hymn  and  with 
prayer.  Muhlenberg,  ths  senior  pas¬ 
tor  in  Pennsylvania,  presided,  and 
Brunnholtz,  next  to  him  in  time  of  ser¬ 
vice,  was  the  secretary.  Dr.  Muhlen¬ 
berg  made  an  interesting  address,  sec¬ 
tions  of  which  are  still  preserved,  iu 
which  he  dwelt  upon  the  importance 
of  establishing  unity  and  better  order 
among  the  congregations. 

SATISFIED  WITH  PASTORS. 

The  representatives  of  each  congre¬ 
gation  were  asked  concerning  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  pastor.  The  church 
council  of  the  Philadelphia  con^roga 
tion  stepped  forward  and  testified  that 
they  were  well  pleased  with  Pastor 
Brunnholtz;  but  stated  that  he  exerted 
himself  too  much  in  his  work,  and 
they  wished  that  God  would  restore 
his  health.  The  Germantown  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  nothing  to  say  against 
Pastor  Brunnholtz.  Providence  and 
New  Hanover  were  very  well  satisfied 
with  Pastor  Muhlenberg.  The  Tul¬ 
pehocken  people  were  very  grateful 
for  thair  new  pastor.  Rev.  Kurtz, 
whom  the  congregation  unanimously 
desired  as  their  pastor.  They  re¬ 
quested  the  united  ministers  to  give 
i  hem  a  certificate  of  his  ordination. 
This  was  promised.  Lancaster  and 
Earltown  were  well  pleased  with  Pas- 
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tor  Handschub,  and  desired  mm  aa 
tbeir  permanent  pastor. 

All  the  lay  delegates  in  the  name  of 
the  congregations  unanimously  testi 
bed  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
agreement  among  the  pastors  to  use 
a  uniform  order  of  service,  and  had  no 
other  criticism  to.  offer  against  the 
one  adopted,  except  that  the  order  of 
public  service  was  too  long,  especially 
m  cold  weather.  They  begged  to  have 
the  order  of  service  abbreviated,  and 
,he  pastors  promised  to  consider  the 
matter  and  to  comply  with  their  re- 
qaest. 

The  matter  of  discipline  brought  out 
an  extended  discussion.  Mr.  Warner 
accused  Muhlenberg  of  having  driven 
him  from  Tulpehocken  The  TulDe- 
hocken  elders  were  called  upon  to  ex¬ 
plain  matters  before  the  convention 
Tne  church  council  of  the  Tulpehocken 
congregation  stepped  forward  and  tes- 
tified.-  First-That  Muhlenberg  bad 
hlmself  nPon  them.  Second 
-ihat  the  congregation  and  its  elders, 

Mnhl  1k42,  ^ad  freciueatly  requested 
l®’lberK to  care  for  them  Third— 
That  Mr.  Wagner  left  Tulpehocken  of 
his  own  accord,  because  he  could  not 
succeed  and  could  not  beep  the  con- 
gregatmn  together.  The  question  was 
whether  the  members  who  had  left  the 
Evangelical  congregations,  but  had 
again  returned,  without,  however,  be¬ 
ing  willing  to  sign  the  rules  of  order  ot 
the  congregation,  should  be  regarded 
as  members  or  if  their  refusal  to  sign 
the  rules  did  not  exclude  them  from 
membership.  Some  thought  they 

thoi^h^rn  t0  be .  received;  others 
not  to  be  dealt 


with  too  harsh’y. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
Beginning  wifh  the  year  1748  the 

is8theyhfi°Ur  0burch  in  Pennsylvania 
p  the  history  of  the  Ministerium  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  it  devoloped  under 
the  care  and  mfluence  of  Muhlenberg 
A/r^vfi  t*ithful  colaborers.  As  lone- 

fn  MlUth«nber^  ,-ived  he  waa  the  deader 
tendidhtn^°  impoi  tant  affairs  that 

an°smdi^  P«dnVrfn^e  th?  cause  of  Luther¬ 
anism  m  Pennsylvania  and  the  adioin 

ing  provinces,  and  to  himpastorsand 
people  looked  for  counsel  and  large 
numbers  of  German  immigrants  for 
the  proper  management  of  their  af- 

f-a-fKVriea^ lizing  that  in  him  they  had  a 
faithful  and  trustworthy  leader! 

1  he  second  convention  was  held  in 

wirS^“e,rraVe749'It’'?,icheffl 

ShTSw 8™‘ to  by 

the  Swedish  Government  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  resources  of  the  country  savs 

121 000  n«?Lthe  8U.mmer  of  this’  year 

itig  the  98SamVef  and  that  dur- 
ng  the  fall  25  vessels  brought  7049 


a5onean  to  Philadelphia 

unHl  Vh0Tb  “SP,graH®n  continued 
until  the  year  1756,  the  time  of  the 

“Dgout  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
in  whmh  thepnncipa1  European  Pow- 

Tn  btre  lnvolvecl  froin  1756  to  1763 
p JiL?®,  year  1751  the  Synod  met  in 
Philadelphia.  It  then  had  in  its  con 

»y 1 £3  ss  ‘.apaf 
a  Ve  z£rf*iL‘°L% 

was  by  no  means  what  it  ought  to 
have  been  The  ministers  frequently 
mDlained  of  the  worldly  spirit  ruling 
fh“?n£the  congregations  intrusted  tf 
thdr  care,  and  justly  ascribe  this  la¬ 
mentable  state  of  affairs  to  the  want  of 
proper  instruction,  which  had  existed 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  con¬ 
gregations,  and  to  the  scarcity  of  min- 

i'«?eop?eUpplr  the 
For  a  number  of  years  immigration 
contmued  on  a  large  scale;  but8 many 
of  the  immigrants  were  of  an  inferior 
class  and  brought  with  them  a  low  or¬ 
der  of  morals,  causing  an  increase  in 

of  ei764eraMueh?n<hCrime‘  Ia  a  letter 
PennafiT  Muhlenberg  complains  that 
Pennsylvania  was  becoming  surfeited 
with  people  from  all  lands,  who  were 

Thoo«nS  a<.uad  influence  on  the  people. 
These  are  the  words  :  “It  teems  with  a 
wicked,  frivoious  rabble  and  vagabond 
preachers  and  students,  and  the  devil 
18  raglng  and  carrying  on  his  slanders 

lenses  ”  mnie9  against  fche  Hal- 

MUHLENBERG  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

l7mU^!^b9riCam!  fc°  Philadelphia  in 
1761  where  affairs  had  assumed  such  a 
condition  that  extraordinary  measures 
were  necessary  to  prevent  disruption 
and  ruin.  He  remained  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  until  1776,  and  during  the  fifteen 
years  of  his  pastorate  he  succeeded  in 
th®  congregation  on  a 
lasting  basis,  and  gave  them  a  new 
constitution,  which  has  continued  in 
force  up  to  the  present  time. 

nfViL?  fV°KUtiionary  War  was  a  time 
of  great  turbulence  and  sad  experience 
throughout  the  colonies,  and  the  con- 
£®fabions  m  Pennsylvania  were  se- 

Who  •  Man^  °,f  the  old  settlers, 

„th0-ir  ari!lval  had  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown 
conscientiously  felt  that  they  ought  to 
remain  loyal  to  England  in  this  strug¬ 
gle,  but  a  great  maj'ority  of  their 
brethren  in  the  faith  unhesitatingly 
adopted  the  new  order  of  things  mid 
cbeerfulily  defended  the  cause  80f  lib- 
ei\y  an<^  independence  with  their  pos- 

at and  ?heir  hlood.  This  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  not  only  caused  divi¬ 
sions  in  families,  but  in  many  cases  de- 
X  Aching  congregations. 

The  Lutherans  generally  were  on  the 


Bide  of  independence  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  those  times; 
but  they  also  suffered  greatly  from  the 
ravages  of  the  war.  Another  great 
evil  arose  from  men  who  during  this 
period,  came  into  the  country  as  min¬ 
is' e-s  of  the  Gospel,  but  who  were 
mere  p-eceuders  and  who  by  their 
profligate  lives  did  a  vast  amount  of 
inj  ury.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
the  close  of  the  war  found  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  in  Pennsylvania  in  an  un¬ 
enviable  position.  Gradually,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  indefatigable  labors  of 
faithful  pastors,  order  was  restored 
and  the  work  of  the  church  again  be¬ 
gan  to  flourish. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  INTRODUCED. 

In  1806  the  first  English  Lutheran 
congregation  was  organized  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  St.  John’s,  whose  venerable 
church  building  is  located  on  Race 
street,  below  Sixth  street.  The  desire 
for  English  had  become  very  general, 
but  caused  great  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  pastors  and  members  of  the 
German  c  ngregation.  The  friends  of 
the  English  services  were  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  the  city,  while  the 
opponents,  for  the  most  part,  were  re¬ 
cent  emigrants  from  Germany,  who 
had  not  seen  the  days  of  trial,  borne 
by  the  fathers  of  the  church  in  the 
days  of  Muhlenberg  and  Brunnholtz, 
and  who  had  contributed  but  little  to 
the  support  of  the  church.  Naturally, 
the  result  of  the  contest  was  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  cause  of  piety  and  godli¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  the  interests  and  ex¬ 
ternal  growth  of  the  church,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in,the  loss  of  many  f  amilies  to  the 
Lutheran  church  in  the  city.  Final  y 
a  separation  took  place,  and  those  pre¬ 
ferring  the  English  language  organized 
St.  John’s  congregation  and  called  the 
Rev.  P.  F.  Mayer,  of  Athens,  N.  Y.,  as 
their  pastor. 

The  English  congregation  flourished, 
and  in  a  few  years  numbered  nearly 
as  many  members  as  the  older  Ger¬ 
man  congregation.  During  the  time 
of  D.  F.  Schaeffer’s  labors  in  Philadel-  i 
phia  as  pastor  of  the  German  congre¬ 
gation,  many  of  the  original  oppo¬ 
nents  of  English  were  convinced  of 
their  error,  when  they  saw  their  child¬ 
ren  grow  up  without  the  benefit  of. 
Religious  instruction,  and  they  also 
united  with  the  English  congregation 
for  the  sake  of  their  children.  Before 
long,  however,  the  church  became  too 
small  to  accommodate  all  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  a  second  English  congrega¬ 
tion  was  {organized — St.  Matthew’s — 
of  which  Rev.  Dr.  0.  Philip  Krauth 
became  the  first  pastor. 
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I  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY'S 
SPECIAL  MEETING. 


Samuel  R.  Shipley’s  Lecture  on  the  Sup¬ 
posed  Earl  ot  Anglesea. 


i 


SOME  EARLY  HISTORY  REOALLED 


I 


There  Was  a  Very  Full  Attendance. 

The  Narrative  as  Related  by  MfirfShip- 
ley  Was  Gleaned  From  Records'1  and  |  '  : 
Letters  That  Are  to  Be  Relied  Upon.  I 
its  Reading  Was  Listened  To  With 
Much  Interest  by  the  Audience  and 
Some  of  Those  Present  Had  a  Word 
to  Say  Afterward. 


Library  Hall  was  well  filled  with  peo¬ 
ple  last  evening  interested  in  the  early 
history  of  Chester  county.  The  Histor- j 
leal  Society  had  called  a  special  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  lecture 
of  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  who  had  soma 
time  ago  promised  to  read  a  paper  on 
“The  Earl  of  Anglesea.'’  There  is  a  ro¬ 
mantic  story  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  Chester  county,  in  which  the  I 
supposed  Earl  figured. 

Joseph  Thompson,  one  of  the  Vice  i 
Presidents  of  the  society,  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  without  delay  or  i 
ceremony  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  ■ 
evening. 

Before  beginning  the  reading  of  his  1 
paper  Mr.  Shipley  stated:  “I  was  in¬ 
duced  to  prepare  this  paper  because  of 
a  reference  to  the  Earl  of  Anglesea  by 
a  speaker  before  this  society  some  time 
ago.  He  had  mentioned  some  incidents  I 
which  1  knew  not  to  bo  correct,  but 
without  attempting  to  correct  the 
speaker  I  encreavored  to  tell  briefly  the 
story  of  the  supposed  Earl  of  Anglesea. ! 
I  felt  special  interest  in  the  matter  be¬ 
cause  of  his  relation  with  William  Ship- 
ley.  a  brother  of  my  great-grandfather.) 
My  great  grandfather  did  not  come  to 
this  country,  although  his  brother,  Wil¬ 
liam,  did.  Several  years  later  my  grand¬ 
father,  whose  name  was  also  William, 
came  to  this  country.  There  may  seem 
to  you  to  be  most  too  much  of  Shipley 
in  this,  but  the  theme  is  associated  with 


one  branch  oi  me  Shipley  family,  as  L 
have  stated.  Having  heard  me  refer  to 
the  matter  Mr.  Thompson  asked  me  to 
prepare  the  paper,  which  1  will  read 
this  evening,  and  I  consented  to  do  so.” 
THE  PAPER  READ. 

Mr.  Shipley  read  the  paper  in  a  de- 

l  na  ?anner-  and  was  listened  to 
with  much  Interest  by  all  present.  The 

p:'lpe,r1'  ThiCh  we  Publish  in  full,  is 
strictly  historical,  and  is  a  valuable  ad- 
1.™  records  of  the  Chester 

County  Historical  Society. 

THE  EARL  OP  ANGLESY. 

The  following  is  the  paper  in  full,  as 
read  by  Mr.  Shipley: 

i  ab°ut  to  toil  you  a  story  which 

c-nnote  honeattnd  h  8'r6a-t  many  {imes-  1 
c,.nnot  hope  to  sjve  lt  any  orie.jr,.1, 

from'  I'VSntlmply  a  narration,  compiled 
thLnlra'  Kr,eat  m,any  sources,  partly  from 
!le  Gentleman's  Magazine  (a  publics- 
t  on  of  the  time)  partly  from  bub  lea- 
ij.°ns  made  since  that  day  andP  partly 
st°ry  of  Charles  Reade  com- 
h  his  i"?!35  the  “Wandering  Heir.  " 
neighborhood :0°T?ome  traditions  of  this 
i  1 l00d*  It  concerns  a  period  in 

Umv  ir  yisPfho  °,£  th«  Eighteenth  cen- 
-  11  ^  ihe  story  of  an  adventurous 
life,  in  which  the  hero  was  (I  am  aS 
a  rather  meek  spirited  man,  not  very 
or  ready  to  cldim  his  rights  and 
S  dl|P®“2  to  1 IKo  as  it  came  m 
‘  r?e+?as  the  son  of  a  great  noble- 
born’ *,tVhm  north  of  Ireland.  He  was- 
lin  Hi«  P  not  Very  fa>r  from  Dub- 
hat  being  fl^efWao  James  Annealey, 
appear  t hot1  n  family  name.  It  would 
‘ij  peai  tnat  he  grew  ud  until  civ  m- 

Sri  t°hfosaegUnat^ou°s^ 

an  impecunious  man:  one  great  y  given 
to  dissipation  and  fast  living  He  sur- 

1  itH'ims,elf  with  boon  Companions 
of  a  rather  low  type,  and  appears  to 

who®  allenated  the  affections  of  his  wife 
woman as-  Perhaps,  an  ordinaryilv  good 

had^  nature  fa  f/e?tS  She  seems  to  have  . 
,  o  natural  alfection,  which  her  liege 

f'rd  bad  not.  The  name  of  this  grtf? 

was  E^rf o^Ahaf1'  By  inheritance  he 
Whieh  lit  1  ■^•nglesea.  This  was  a  title* 
7”! ch  afterwards  tell  into  desuetude 
;  "i^s  revived  a  hundred  years  later 
the  fan?lly  °f  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
'tVH1®  efrly  days  it  was  an  ancient  title’ 

mestio  Hfe  h°e'’d  h?X?Pg  spolled  his  hot 
S-enL  hit h  fent  his  wlfe  to  England, 
"rea  m  l  r’  s°n  with  him.  in  his 
h^ofherc  1  '  Lord  Althem  had  two 
nears  , o’ h°ne  named  Richard,  who  ap- 
THs  brothf r6oefeen  o  Jery  wicked  man. 
bov  to  school  p^trsuad,ecl  him  to  send  the 
Sfl  mi  «  1  1  araPlA9e  about  one  hun- 

aiea  miles  from  Dublin:  there  he  was 

matesei-md  plagued  by  his  school- 

maun  and  associates  until  his  life 
rendered  entirely  miserable  He  finaliv 
runs  away  from  the  school  and  en- 

POiRCPD°TriaCl  hlS  fathers  house  again. 

P  IltGED  HIS  FATHER  TO  OWN  HIM 

«th^r^»»ie 

Sl;..„la,thei  was  at  first  ashamed:  then 
W1th  the  boy’s  looks.  He  has 
him  dressed  in  accordance  with  his  rank 

Vervasoonp°WhLed8eSthi?)  before  them  all 
.soo£  he  meets  his  Uncle  Richard 
who  is  ot  the  mind  to  put  the  boy  out 

«  ’rVVer  STSg*  At!"  old  "woman 

Ut  eeftfeHowhUrfe  °f  thex.  house  with  the  . 
nuie  tellow.  An  execution  is  put  upon 
the  house  and  the  boy  is  turned  out  on 
tho  *sm"et*'  "Mh  nothing  but  the  clothes 


he  wears.  He  irics  fo>  htiht  uo  his 
mother,  but  she  is  far  away.  About  this 
time  his  father  dies.  His  Cncle  Richard 
presently  appears  upon  the  scene  and 
has  the  boy  carried  off  by  a  lot  of 
graceless  fellows.  He  is  indentured  by 
one  of  them  to  a.  stranger,  who  was 
about  to  take  ship  to  Philadelphia  It 
was  the  practice  at  that  lime  to  bind 
b">s  and  men  to  service'  in  the  colonies 
ior  a  limited  period  of  years.  In  this 
way  their  expenses  were  paid  There 
was  a  large  immigration,  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  from  Germany  of  men  and  women, 
who,  were  called  “German  Redemption- 
ers.  I  hey  had  no  means  with  which 
to  immigrate  and  obtained  the  requisite 
moneys  by;  binding  themselves  out  to  ser- 
]  vice.  I  his  was  perhaps  no  great  hard- 
|  ship,  but  the  difficulties  lay  in  the  ad- 
|  ministration  of  the  law  which  governed 
1  •!•'  .  butler  the  statutes  of  Pennsylvania 
I  1  the  apprenticed  or  indentured  man 
j  endeavored  to  escape  from  his  master, 

I  lie  was  liable  to  have  his  term  of  ser- 
'  vice  prolonged  greatly,  it  was.  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  interest  of  the  master  to 
make  the  burden  of  service  intolerable 
hoping  to  so  work  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  servant  that  he  would  be  disposed 
to  escape  and  in  this  way  another  hold 
was  obtained  upon  him. 

\ou  will,  therefore,  see  from  these  few 
remarks,  bow  nearly  allied  to  slavery 
this  system  was,  although  it  concerned 
only  people  of  white  blood. 

<  MORE  HARSH  TREATMENT. 

The  boy  was  sold  on  his  arrival  in 
Philadelphia  to  a  Mr.  Drummond,  who 
lived  in  Newcastle  county,  Delaware. 
He  remained  with  him  under  the  terms 
of  his  indenture  for  nearly  seven  years* 
he  was  so  badly  treated  {hat  the  ‘temp¬ 
tation  to  escape  was  yilded  to. 
He  was  recaptured  and  put  in  the  gaoi 
at  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  Shortly*  after 
being-  exposed  in  the  stocks  he  was 
-ound  by  his  master,  Drummond,  and 
taken  back  to  a  place  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  \V  llmington,  Delaware. 

Thai  was  not  the  Wilmington  of  to¬ 
day;  the  busy  mart  of  commrce,  full  of 
human  industries,  a  city  where  iron 
and  steel  are  fashioned  into  a  thousand 
forms;  where  cotton  and  wool  are 
made  into  material  for  clothing:  where 
skins  are  turned  into  leather  and  mo¬ 
rocco;  where  the  largest  factories  of 
powder  and  dynamite  exist:  where  art 
and  literature  flourish,  a  fitting  example 
ot  the  civilization  of  the  Nineteenth  cen- 
M"7:  H  was  in  that  far  off  day  only  a 
little  village.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
ol  the  soil  had  left  it  onlv  yester¬ 
day,  a  little  company  of  Swedes 
who  came  over  before  William  Penn 
had  settled  there.  It  was  a  place  of  fer¬ 
tile  lands,  and  verdant  meadows.  The 
Rrand.vwine  and  Christiana  flowed 
through  it;  we  may  imagine  it  a  scene 
of  great  rural  charms.  Only  lately 
there  had  come  to  it  a  man  whose  name 
was  V\  illiam  Shipley.  He  appears  to 
have  landed  in  the  first  instance  at 
Philadelphia,  about  the  year  172ii.  His 
ancestors  had  lived  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  in  Uttoxterin  Staffordshire.  They 
were  evidently  of  the  respectable  mid-  i 
die  class.  -  I  have  seen  the  house  in 
which  he  lived  on  the  market  square 
in  that  little  borough  town.  He  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Shipley  and  Dorothy,  his 
wife.  Thomas  was  the  son  of  Joseph, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Litchfield,  Dr.  Johnson’s 
home.  William  Shipley  appears  to  have 
made  his  first  home  at  or  near  Spring- 
field,  Delaware  county.  He  shortly  after 
married  Elizabeth  Levis,  who  was  a 
woman  of  considerable  strength  of 
mind.  She  was  a  preacher  in  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends.  fl*V\ey  lived  together 
on  her  ancestral  farm,  late  the  resi-  - 
deuce  of  Thomas  Shipley  Newlin,  and 
now  occupied  by  his  children,  who  are  ; 


desceiVcTalits  o i  ntrs_\v ima St ‘SWpIe^  and 
Elizabeth  Levis. 

A  DREAM  REALIZED. 

On  one  occasion  siic  appears  lo  have 
had  ai  remarkable  dream.  She  saw 
her  vision  a  view  of  ah  extended  region 
traversed  by  a  beautiful  stream  of 
water,  on  either  side  of  which  were  fer¬ 
tile  fields  lined  in  the  distance  by  the 
native  forest;  a  picture  of  exceeding 
beauty.  Site  stood  on  t lie  hill  as  she 
;  thought)  and  looked  down  upon  this  at¬ 
tractive  scene,  when  some  one  invisible 
told  her.  “This  is  to  be  Shy  home;  here 
thou  and  thy  husband  shall  live  and 
rear  a  family  of  descendants,  who  shall 
i  live  after  you  to  keep  alive  your  name 
1  and  to  be  of  great  use  and  influence 
1  among  their  fellowmen." 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Shipley  paid  what  was  called  in 
those  days  and  since  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  a  religious  visit,  that  is  to  say, 
she  went  on  a  missionary  tour  through 
tiie  Southern  counties  of  Pennsylvania 
and  into  the  State  of  Delaware.  It  was 
the  practice  in  that  day  for  such  jour¬ 
neys  to  be  made  upon  horseback.  She 
was  no  doubt  accompanied  by  some 
member  of  the  Meeting  to  which  she 
belonged,  and  as  they  passed  through 
the  upper  part  of  Delaware  they  came 
to  the  hill  which  now  overlooks  a  large 
part  of  the  city  of  Wilmington.  Some 
of  you  who  may  be  familiar  with  the 
town  will  recall  it  if  I  mention  that  the 
late  Charles  Howland  lived  upon  it,  and 
had  the  ownership  of  a  considerable 
tract  there.  It  was  a  morning  in  the 
early  summer;  they  had  ridden  through 
a  primitive  forest;  the  pipe  of  the  wood 
robin  and  the  song  sparrow  gave  out 
their  liquid  melody  upon  the  air;  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  blue  jay  echoed 
through  the  woods;  the  squirrels  and 
wood-chucks  and  other  wild  creatures 
ran  across  the  road;  high  above  in  the 
air.  the  buzzards  floated  with  their  ma- 
|  jestic  poise.  It  was  a  scene  of  wild  na¬ 
ture  in  its  mqst  inviting  aspect.  At  once 
I  her  mind  recurred  to  the  dream  which 
|  had  seemed  so  memorable.  Here  was 
the  picture  reproduced  with  an  exact¬ 
ness  that  seemed  to  her  due  to  no 
mere  concidenee.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
j  language  which  she  had  heard  was 
again  repeated  and  she  saw  in  it  an 
instance  of  that  Divine  illumination 
which  is  so  distinctly  an  article  of  Faith 
with  the  Society  of  Friends  to  which 
1  site  belonged. 

After  concluding  her  visit,  she  re- 
'  turned  to  Springfield  and  very  shortly 
|  afterwards  informed  her  husband  (who 
;  had  beforehand  been  familiar  with  the 
!  dream)  of  what  had  occurred.  He  was 
|  a  man  of  strong  purpose  and  not  easily 
moved,  but  after  listening  to  her  soliei- 
!  tations  oftimes  repeated,  he  began  lo 
think  that  he  might  do  worse  than  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  counsel  of  his  loving  help¬ 
mate. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  WILMINGTON. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  year  1732 
that  this  occurred.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year,  they  concluded  to  visit  the  region 
which  had  seemed  to  be  so  attractive 
to  her,  and  when  William  Shipley  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  W'aler  of  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  and  saw  how  well  fitted  it  seemed 
to  be  for  the  beginning  of  a  town, he  con¬ 
sented  to  yield  to  her  views  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  at  once  in  a  home  in 
that  place..  Wililam  Shipley  bought  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  land  and  immediately  be¬ 
gan  the  erection  of  a  mil),  the  motive 
power  of  which  should  be  the  river 
which  flowed  between  his  acres.  It  was 
j  not  long  before  others  joined  him.  They 
had  confidence  in  his  sagacity  and  re¬ 
alized  to  some  extent  the  future  which 
William  Shipley  looked  forward  to.  They 
speedily  organized  a  meeting  of  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Society  of  Friends,  in  which 
Elizabeth  Shipley  was  a  recognized  rr.in- 
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ister.  Both"  Elizabeth  and  her  husband 

appear  to  rave  been  highly  esteemed. 

William  Shipley  and  his  wife  produced 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  future  of  the 
town.  In  addition  to  the  mill  he  built  a 
market  house,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  placed  exactly  as  his  as¬ 
sociates  iii  the  town  desired.  Speedily 
there  sprang  into  existence  another. 
Flow  amusing  it  is  that  this  should 
have  been  repeated  in  our  little  town 
of  West  Chester!  Many  of  you  will  re¬ 
member  the  excitement  which  grew  up 
out  of  the  building  of  the  two  market 
houses  here.  Human  nature  appears  to 
have  been  the  same  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  that  it  is  to-day.  The 
trouble,  however,  passed  away  and 
William  Shipley's  market  was  recogniz¬ 
ed  as  the  one  which  should  have  the 
business  of  the  town. 

Wilmington  grew  and  flourished.  The 
descendants  of  William  Shipley  multi¬ 
plied  and  were  all  that  Elizabeth  Ship- 
ley  could  have  expected  as  the  full  fru¬ 
ition  of  her  dream.  Among  them  was 
Joseph  Shipley,  of  the  firm  of  Brown, 
Shipley  &  Company,  of  London.  He  was 
a  simple  country  boy,  who  left  his  home 
with  the  hope  of  becoming  a  merchant 
in  Philadelphia.  Fie  entered  the  employ 
of  John  Welsh,  the  father  of  our  late 
Minister  to  England,  and  became  a 
trusted  servant  in  the  house  of  John 
Welsh  &  Sons. 

One  day  William  Brown,  who  was  an 
1  eminent  banker  in  London  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  asked  John  Welsh  to  send  him  out 
a  Quaker  boy  from  Philadelphia.  Joseph 
Shipley  went  to  London  and  speedily 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  great  firm  of 
bankers  by  whom  he  was  employed.  In 
the  troubles  of  1837,  he  was  of  great  use 
to  the  firm  and  made  his  mark  so  effectu- 
!  ally  that  they  made  him  a  partner  of 
the  house.  It  still  stands  in  the  name  of 
Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.  When  Joseph 
Shipley  retired  from  the  house  in  1850 
he  returned  to  his  early  home  in  Wil¬ 
mington.  He  built  a  beautiful  home  in 
tiie  suburbs  of  the  town  and  lived  there 
until  his  death. 

The  little  village  of  Wilmington  has 
grown  into  an  important  centre.  The 
Brandywine  and  Christiana  still  flow 
upon  their  courses,  and  the  influence  of 
this  man  and  this  woman  still  lives  in 
the  lives  of  the  people  who  have  come 
after. 

A  TURN  IN  FORTUNE. 


Just  here  it  is  that  the  local  interest 
of  the  story  comes  in.  It  is  not  clear  t 
from  the  narration  how  long  James  An- 
nesley  remained  with  Drummond,  but 
very  soon  he  came  into  connection  with 
Elizabeth  Shipley,  who  appears  to  have  | 
been  a  kind  and  generous  friend  to  him. 

It  is  possible  that  he  lived  in  her  family 
for  a  time,  but  1  am  not  certain  of  this. 
During  a  number  of  years  that  he  re-  | 
mained  in  the  neighborhood,  lie  became 
greatly  attached  to  her.  and  she  appears  I 
to  have  stimulated  his  mind  and  ani-  f 
mated  his  heart  so  that  he  took  new  j, 
courage  and  determined  to  go  back  to 
England  to  claim  the  rights  to  which  he  ■' 
was  entitled. 

Charles  Reade  has  concocted  a  roman-  If 
tic  story,  in  which  a  young  woman  of  I 
fine  character  and  great  attractions  , 
figures,  but  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
this  is  simply  a  creation  of  the  novelist  j: 
for  the  purposes  of  his  story. 

James  Annesley  went  back  to  England 
about  the  year  1735,  in  a  ship  commanded  L 
by  Admiral  Vernon,  taking  a  place  be¬ 
fore  the  mast.  When  he  arrives  he  finds 
that  his  Uncle  Richard  has  succeeded  I 
to  the  title  and  is  in  possession  of  the  I 
estate.  He  is,  however,  recognized  by  j 
a  number  of  people  as  the  rightful  heir, 
and  soon  finds  friends  who  espouse  his 
cause.  About  this  time,  whilst  staying' 
with  one  of  these  friends,  he  goes  out  | 


li'l’hhim  t0  shoot  pFieisanTs.  By  acci- 

fif  th «h  y  come  u»?on  some  poachers  and 

in  the  encounter  he  shoots  one  of  them 
He  is  arrested  and  tried  for  the  offen’e' 
.WICked  uncle  hears  of  his  return 
and  is  persuaded  that  fate  has  a ssist-Id 

iii'fhe0 wavtofythhe  °n,y  Pman  who  'stands 
the  estofeythal  f  pt,aceful  Possession  of 

Ploys  eminent  cojfel  “to^sllt  *&' 

^ssp&ssm,  vs  Z’.sari 

S“CeTf":l  in  the  rightfulness  of 
who  defats  Tth/  emP’o^ed  an  attorney 
„.!*?  deteat,s  the  machinations  of  the 
wicked  uncle  and  brings  about  his  ac-  ; 

„A«e/  *2”}?  time  the  great  trial,  which 

fga  annals  ofmHntoiren?arkable  in  the 
‘  e  “  , innais  oi  England.  occurs  rt  is 

hfSUfoKJ0etnSf°^Uch  by  reason  of  j 

frightful  perjuries  committed  It  is  evi  1 
ff,nAJ-hat  L°rd  Anglesea  had  employed 
all  ihe  aits  known  to  unscrupulous  nmr* 
titioners  of  the  law.  There  were  thirteen  1 

of  themed1 K°i1n|dtomf0remOSt  lawyers  I 
o  ,fhed Tthl^urt rtSbthiS  trial  I 

afi^£/£r«  1 

sol  em  n  i  ties6  a  lid th  reio^cings®  hfd^tTke'' 
«n« 

placcf ijetween^'hhf  £th!rVZTZ\ti°k 

Tt  was  asserted  that  the  ground  of  f,  0 

i  ttThlrtt 

to  eve?y  te?r£antV1ny the  houseat*4t  dF' 

Alt  ham  never  had  a  child  1  Lady 

|  TWO  CONFLICTING  VERDICTS 

|  iJW  ^Pler 

conclusions  and  so  positive  is' tHw? 

imSo^iWe  12VX  %AnT  ^  j 

Vm  was  a  Major  Fitzgerald."  He  deposed' 

of  Ross'heihr  1715  bTe  was  ht  thePt°ow 
invited  ht™  ,  eif  met  Lord  Altham,  who 
his  wif^  hfa  udl?ner;  he  told  him  that 
They  had  s™  a  son  born  to  her. 

and  Lord  ^fhdlSC0Urse  about  the  child. 
Ponents^umlfili1l ■ swore  that  the  de- 
lv  the  n if r  !f  i  hl?  son  and  according- 
oonenr  brought  the  child  to  de¬ 

half  a  guinea  0toeltheiSSed  blm  ap,d  save 

*  ^J  o  lui°  urn  et-^  a  r a  c^e  ^  ™  ^  t  lie"  w  ifn  fsfs  f  ° 

BS  ins|?SvVp  »** 

If'*1'  kfss°edS  llB 


::w 


I  tahc  r‘hiini®d  iim  "JcmmyT'^Hat  he  saw 
thfn  hefw»«bSeTQUe?t'y  after  tbe  separa- 
I  whf „  ,c tween  Lord  and  Lady  Altham, 
when  he  was  treated  bv  his  father  in  all 
respects  as  his  legitimate  son.  aU 

During  the  twenty-eight  years  that 
I  ,?JaP®fd  between  the  birth  of  the  child 

e\Deeterin?hUle  trlal  irf  i1743-  11  was  to  be 
d'^nff  ff  ^i11,  many  ot  those  whose  evi- 
have  dk,l  ™aVe  Heen  finable  should 
ftffn a  d  '■  Amoi1“  them  were  those  who 

tismd  thP°nfSf.'tS  u°r  the  child  at  bis  bap- 
ufem— -the  fact,  however,  of  the  christen- 

fpf'  fhe  rejoicings  that  took  place  the 
servants  wif  festivities  were  proved  bv 
set  \  ants  wlio  lived  in  the  house  at  the 

sistentiy.d  Pr°Ved  repeatedly  and  conf 

itsVf  th?«  °fSible  within  the  narrow  lim- 
if  ?Lthls  .gaper  to  give  even  an  outline 
ot  the  evidence  of  the  fifty  witnesses 

ritimSfrZ  *lled  to  substantiate  the 
claimants  case.  It  would  se^m  -llmna 

M'fforSSFhff  stredSthen  the  evidence  of 
Fviff-  ritz8'e.rald  and  John  Turner 
eivtn  ,  c2Pceivabie  confirmation  was 
ful  attempt  e™ent  witnesses.  No  success- 

cfedfhiifrt1^  aS  rrlad®  tG  impeach  the 
?^*rd  b .  ity  of  any  of  them,  nor  was  any 
t'if?-nsistenc/  to  be  discovered  in  their 
testimony  further  than  might  be  ac- 

efapsed!  f°r  by  the  lone'  period  that  had 

The  evidence  for  the  defendant  is  now 
to  be  considered.  A  woman  named  Heath 

:,h“i  S/ith  Lady  AUham  fm6a  SS 
°5.  si.v teen  years  swore  that  while  she 
lestded  at  Dunmaine  she  dressed  her  and 

essesworehf,r  We,'V  nifht  and  this" wU- 
ness  swore  m  a  most  distinct  and  rmst- 

tive  manner  that  she  never  had  a  child 
that  James  Anneslev 
7la  illegitimate  child  of  Lord  A)'- 

La«anb'VhnWhm?'tof  the  ''-1  !ri‘  01  Joan 

£».-s»Si;r  *  ™  i»  <1* 

v>o£hlSu  w°man  was  not  called  as  a  wit- 

althou^h  esbfer  cIail"a?1t  or  defendant, 
attnougn  sne  was  living  at  the  time 

examined  ‘n  th®  my,stery-  she  was  never 
examined,  nor  was  her  absence  ever-sat 
isfactorily  accounted  for  at 

•lury’  after  a  consultation  of  about 

mus fh fdiffr Af° U n d  tor  rhe  claimant.  Thev 
must  theiefore  have  considered  that 

nesses  whr,3  large  numb«’  of  other  wit- 
of  the  chhi?d  Tf  t0  the  non-existence 

The1  nlafntiff  ah  d  perJured  themselves, 
cue  plaintiff  appears  to  nave  been  re¬ 
posed  to  follow  up  his  victory  for  an  in 
die  ment  for  perjury  was  at  once  pre-' 
furred  against  Mary  Heath.  A  second 
tt*3.!  resulted.  The  jurv  found  Marv 
Ileath  not  guilty.  They  must,  therefore 

that  Ladv^AlTh  thau  al1,!hose  who  swore 
“„hLa"5  Altham  had  had  a  child  were 

Heath.  f  a  Cnme  °f  Which  they  acquitted 

P ,d,a ™fs,  Annesley  does  not  appear  to 
further  steps  to  obtain 
Eh  ih?!  f-  he  estates  and  honors  to 

Hsh'ed  Ws  tftle  ' '°rt°f  vh|  jury  had  estab- 
on  the1  9d  if ®V  He  dled  at  Blackheath, 

/ne  rtt  ot  January,  1TG0.  His  uncle 
Richard  Annesley  (Lord  Anglesea)  closed 
.  career  of  profligacy  and  cruelfv 

left  \6  smi°n3W,  lai-ei'  James  Anneslev 
leii  a  son,  who  died  an  infant  snri  s» 

dre,f  Aeri  Wh°  married,  and  whose  chif- 
dren  died  young.  Thus,  his  line  became 
extmeu  and  his  rights  (whatever  they 
wore)  reverted  to  his  uncle  Wh  w? 
the  testimony  of  the  "A  esley  (VP  " 
memorable  for  the  dark  mystery  in 

TdlK ihp  mi-st  eve,r  rerrjain  shroudecT and 
toi  he  curious  picture  which  it  affords 
ot  the  manners  and  habits  of  life  thn. 
prevailed  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  before  our  own  day.  nunaieci 
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oki  records  61  proceedings  in  the'  Courts 
of  Chester  county  in  the  times  long 
asp,  when  Court  sat  in  Chester.  The 
claims  were  for  expenses  of  catching 
and  providing  for  redemptioners  who 
had  run  away  from  their  matters.  He 
stated  that  if  he  had  thought  of  it  a  | 
little  sooner  he  could  have  brought  one  i 
of  the  indentures  by  which  these  people 
bound  themselves  for  a  number  of 
years  in  order  to  pay  for  their  passage  ! 
to  this  country. 

Wm.  P.  Townsend  said:  “T  suppose 
there  are  very  few  people  living  who 
can  remember  seeing  anv  of  these  re¬ 
demptioners.  August  John  was  one  and 
was  indentured  to  Dr.  Jacob  Ehrenzel- 
lc-r,  of  West  Chester.” 

SOME  GOOD  STORIES. 

Samuel  R.  Shipley  related  three  good 
anecdotes  that  served  to  show  the 
character  of  some  of  the  men  who  were 
oil  the  scene  of  action  a  century  ago 
more  or  less. 

Two  of  them  concerned  Joseph  Ship- 
ley,  who  was  mentioned  in  the  paper 
read. 

Joseph  Shipley  was  in  England  at  the 
time  of  a  great  panic  in  business  affairs 
and  many  old  firms  of  the  best  business 
standing  were  going  down  in  the  crash 
Brown  &  Company,  with  whom  he  had  I  j 
dealings,  was  involved.  William  Brown, 
oi  that  firm,  went  to  the  Bank  of  Lon- 
don  and  stated  that  he  must  have  a  loan 
of  a  large  amount  of  monev  or  the  firm 
would  be  .compelled  to  assign.  He  was  1 
asked  horn  much  he  wanted.  He  an¬ 
swered:  "Twelve  hundred  thousand 

pounds."  That  was  an  immense  sum  in  | 
those  days.  He  was  told  that  he  could  ji 
not  get  it.  He  came  home  dejected  and  j 
informed  the  other  members  of  the  firm 
that  there  was  nothing  left  that  they 
Luid  do  and  the  financial  ruin  of  the 
ii.-.n  must  follow. 

.. or-eph  Shipley  asked  permission  to  go  i 
on  behalf  of  tile  firm  to  the  Governors  | 
of  the  bank  of  England.  William 
Brown  was  in  that  condition  of  mind  I 
that  he  would  catch  at  a  straw  in  hope  f 
of  relief.  v 

Joseph  Shipley  went  to  see  the  Cover-  l 
noi of  the  bank  the  next  day  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  the  loan.  This  was  E 
the  service  he  rendered  which  is  referred  [ 
to  in  the  pftper  1  read  which  secured  [ 
him  a  place  in  the  firm  known  to  the  L 
present  day  as  the  firm  of  Brown,  Ship- 
ley  &  Co.” 

Another  story  showed  the  gentle 
spirit  and  self  control  of  Joseph  Shipley 
to  a  remarkable  degree. 

“After  his  retirement  from  business  he  L 
brought  with  him  to  his  home  near  Wil-  f 
mington,  among  other  things,  a  large 
plate  glass  backed  with  black  cloth  t 
which  cost  several  hundred  dollars  and  j 
which,  when  advantageously  placed,  will 
reflect  a  landscape  very  beautifully,  j 
This  costly  piece  of  furniture  was  stand¬ 
ing  near  a  window  in  his  house  one  day.  | 
when  a  farmer  wearing  big  rough  boots  I 
came  in.  The  clear  plate  glass  was  not 
seen  by  him  until  he  had  thrust  one  of  f 
his  big  boots  through  it.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  Joseph  Shipley  came  down 
stairs.  The  farmer  was  standing  there 
looking  somewhat  aghast,  but  Joseph 
Shiulev  smiled  and  addressed  him  kind-  ,L 
]y.  "I~~have  broken  something  here.  ' 
the  man  said,  "which  looks  as  if  it 
might  have  cost  a  good  deal  of  money. 

1  had  just  come  with  a  bill  to  present 
to  you  of  $12  for  twenty  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  delivered.  I  wouldn't  mind  throw¬ 
ing  off  $2  from  the  bill.”  "Oh  no,"  Joseph 
Shipley  replied,  "I  guess  we  won’t  have 
anything'  thrown  off  of  the  bill,”  and  he 
paid  him  his  $12,  thus  passing  over  un¬ 
ruffled  the  loss  of  what  had  cost  him  a 
large  sum  of  money. 

BUSINESS  AND  MATRIMONY. 

The  third  story  related  by  Mr.  Ship- 
j  ley  caused  a  very  hearty  laugh.  It  told 
liuiv  a  shrewd ‘business  man  won  repu¬ 
tation  and  a  wife.  A  Mr. Labouchere  was 
employed  by  the  firm  of  Hope  Com¬ 
pany. 'of  Amsterdam,  to  go  to  London 
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Brothers.  After  securing  an  interview 
and  talking'  the  business  over  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ing  invited  him  to  his  home.  Thomas 
Baring  had  three  daughters.  Two  of 
them  had  married  members  of,  the  no¬ 
bility  and  the  other  was  unmarried  and 
Mr.  Labouchere  met  her  at  her  father's 
house.  1-Ie  was  greatly  impressed  with 
her  and  she  with  him.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  interviews  necessary  with  Thomas 
Baring  and  when  at  last  the  businesS- 
whieh  had  brought  Mr.  Labouchere  to 
London  was  concluded.  Thomas  Baring 
complimented  him  very  highly  on  the 
great  business  skill  displayed  by  him  in 
the  negotiations.  Mr.  Labouchere  thank¬ 
ed  him  for  his  complimentary  remarks 
and  asked  if  he  could  not  have  a  pri¬ 
vate  interview  before  leaving  for  his 
home.  Mr.  Baring  wondered  what  he 
could  be  wanting  with  him,  but  grant¬ 
ed  the  interview.  When  taken  into  the 
private  office  he  said:  "Mr.  Baring,  I 
wish  to  marry  your  daughter.”  This 
astonished  Thomas  Baring  greatly.  He 
answered:  “Why,  my  other  daughters 
are  married  to  members  of  the  nobility. 
Our  family  have  alliances  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  families  of  Europe.  I  have  been 
pleased  with  the  business  ability  you 
nave  displayed,  and  all  that  I  have  seen 
of  you  impresses  me  well  concerning 
your  character,  but  I  can’t  conceive  how 
you  could  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
it  was  possible  for  you  to  marry  my 
daughter.’’ 

“But,"  Said  Mr.  J_,abouchere,  “Suppose 
I  were  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hope  & 
Company?” 

"That  would  alter  the  situation,”  re¬ 
plied  Thomas  Baring  and  the  interview 
ended. 

He  returned  home,  reported  to  Hope 
&  Company, who  werealso  delighted  with 
the  result  of  his  work.  The  senior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  then  took  him  aside  and 
said:  "Now  Mr.  Labouchere,  what  can 
we  do  for  you.  What  do  you  think  your 
services  deserve?” 

"I  wish  to  be  made  a  member  of  the 
firm?”  answered  Mr.  Labouchere. 

"But,”  was  the  anstv'fer,  “That  is  im¬ 
possible:  men  who  become  members  of 
our  firm  must  have  rendered  services 
twenty  times  as  great  as  you  have  yet 
done.” 

"Suppose,  though,  that  I  should  marry 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Baring?"  was 
the  astounding  answer. 

"That  would  alter  the  situation,”  he 
was  told.  He  did  marry  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Baring  and  did  becarhe  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hope  &  Company. 

The  Historical  Society  then  adjourned. 
Many  of  those  present  personally  thank¬ 
ed  Mr.  Shipley  for  his  very  instructive 
lecture.  _ ?  _  . 
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•  WILLIAM  ONIELL. 

As  we  have  recorded  John  Way  sold  two 
ten  acre  lots  out  of  his  100  acre  tract. 
These  two  lots  were  soon  after  re¬ 
purchased  bv  Beuoni  Brown.  Iu  1816 
he  granted  and  conveyed  his  mes¬ 
suage  and  85  acres  of  land  to  William 
[Taylor  who  held  them  until  his  decease 
which  occurred  about  1827.  He  left  a ,  wid- 
ow  and  three  minor  children,  Mordecai. 
Rebecca  and  Deborah.  The  widow  after  a 
few  years  married  Peter  Marvel  who  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  family  and  a  beuefactor  to 
all.  When  Mordecai  Taylor  arrived  to 
maturity  he  took  possession  of  the  farm  and 
home.  Peter  Marvel  provided  a  comfor¬ 
table  home  elsewhere  for  himself  and  fam¬ 
ily.  Rebecca  died  unmarried  and  Deborah 
y  married  Eli  Thompson  and  lived  only  a 
few  years  leaving  one  son  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter.  Eli  after  a  few  years  married  Deborah 
a  daughter  of  Enoch  and  Eliza  Swayne  of 
East  Marlborough  and  they  are  now  living 
a  retired  life  in  Kennett  Square. 

Mordecai  V.  Taylor  married  Rebecca 
a  sister  of  Eli  Thompson,  and  Eor  a  num- 
her  of  years  resided  upon  the  farm.  In 
they  sold  their  messuage  and  85  acres  of 
laud  unto  William  R.  Shelmire,  a  dry 
goods  merchant,  of  Philadelphia,  who  fan¬ 
cied  that  he  would  prefer  a  country  to  a 
city  life.  He  and  his  family  removed  to 
the  farm  and  pursued  an  agricultural  life 
for  a  few  years.  Failing  to  realize  in  the 
rural  district  all  that  was  anticipated,  they 
returned  to  the  city,  leaving  their  son, 
Warren  R.  Shelmire  to  manage  operations. 

In  1875  Allen  Pharo  purchased  the  farm. 
Warren  about  that  time  married  Edith  H., 
a  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Maria  (Spencer) 
Pusey,  of  Londongrove.  They  took  up  a 
residence  in  Avondale  where  he  erected 
green-houses  and  engaged  extensively  in 
the  propagation  of  carnations  and  other 
flower  and  vegetable  plants. 

While  a  resident  of  New  Garden  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
which  position  he  filled  with  dignity  and 
ability. 

Allen  Pharo  lived  only  a  few  years  after 
he  settled  on  the  farm,  and  after  his  de¬ 
cease  the  property  passed  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  daughter  Mary  Pharo,  who  in 
1890  sold  and  conveyed  the  messuage  and 
land  uuto  William  O’Neill,  the  present  oc¬ 
cupant  and  owner  and  industrious  man. 

JOHN  THOMAS. 

William  Penn  (3)  by  James  Logan  his 
attorney,  granted  and  conveyed  unto  Wil¬ 
liam  Reed,  of  London  Grove  township,  4(1 
acres  of  land  in  New  Garden  on  the  7tli  of 
12tli  month  1740.  He  must  have  had  other 
lands  adjoining  this  tract  by  a  previous 
i  purchase  of  which  we  fail  to  find  any  re-  [ 
I  cord 

In  1750  William  and  Elizabeth  Reed,  of 
;  London  Grove  township,  sold  and  convey¬ 
ed  unto  “Joseph  McDowell  practioneer  of 
Physic”  who  had  come  from  Ireland  and 
settled  in  London  Grove  township,  a  tract 
of  125  acres  lying  between  the  Joseph  Sharp 
and  James  Lindley  tracts  in  New  Garden 
township. 

Dr.  Joseph  McDowell  about  ten  years 


after  he  had  made  this  purchase  died,  and 
as  related  in  the  records  “of  full  age,  un¬ 
married  and  without  issue.”  He  had  two 
sisters,  Margaret  and  Ann  both  of  whom 
had  lived,  married  and  died  in  Ireland 
Margaret  had  been  the  wife  of  John  Agnew  . 
late  of  Gaitmarrow,  and  they  left  children: 
Thomas,  of  Coal  Hill,  county  of  Tyrone, 
weaver;  Jane  married  to  Thomas  Fife,  of 
Derry  Scallops,  same  county,  tailor;  Joseph 
of  County  of  Down,  weaver;  Hugh,  of  Coal 
Hill,  weaver;  Ann  and  Sarah,  of  Coal  Hill, 
spinsters.” 

Ann  McDowell  had  married  Thomas 
Martin  late  of  the  borough  of  Dungannon. 
Their  children  were  Elianor.  who  married 
Thomas  Vernon,  of  County  of  Tyrone, 
weaver;  and  Elizabeth,  who  had  become 
the  wife  of  Abraham  Plunket,  of  Culran-  . 
nock,  of  the  same  county,  butcher. 

These  eight  heirs  to  the  lands  of  Joseph 
1  McDowell  constituted  John  Carpenter  of 
East  Marlborough  township  their  attorney 
to  dispose  of  them.  In  1765  he  granted 
and  conveyed  the  same  unto  Thomas  Bar¬ 
rett  of  New  Garden  and  who  probably  re¬ 
sided  thereon  for  several  years.  In  1798  he 
sold  to  his  son  Thomas  Barrett  the  southern 
part  of  his  land  and  in  the  following  year 
conveyed  the  remainder  of  his  125  acres. 

After  five  years  possession  Thomas  Bar¬ 
rett  (2)  and  wife  Mary  passed  the  title  to 
about  82  acres  a  part  of  the  125  acres  unto 
Samuel  Temple.  Three  years  later  Samuel 
and  Elizabeth  C.  Temple  conveyed  their 
messuage  and  land  unto  Jesse  Owen  who 
with  his  wife  Elizabeth  Owen  five  years 
after  reconveyed  the  same  land  back  unto 
Samuel  Temple,  who  one  year  thereafter 
granted  and  conveyed  the  same  unto  Isaac 
Hoofman  in  fee. 

He  held  possession  and  probably  lived  on 
the  messuage  and  land  until  1816.  In  that 
year  he  and  his  wife  granted  and  conveyed 
the  same  unto  John  White.  Other  lands 
came  into  possession  of  John  White.  In 
1853  he  sold  the  old  residence  which  he  had 
occupied  for  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years 
and  the  121  acres  of  land  unto  Caleb  Mer¬ 
cer  and  removed  over  to  the  south  side  of 
the  Toughkenamon  Hill  to  his  late  pur¬ 
chase  of  his  son  Joshua  White  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  the  death  of  his  wife. 

Caleb  Mercer  who  had  for  a  number  of 
years  successfully  conducted  the  black- 
smithing  business  in  the  township  now  re¬ 
moved  onto  the  farm  and  gave  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

In  1865  Caleb  and  his  wife  Martha  Ann 
(Stackhouse)  Mercer  sold  and  conveyed 
the  same  messuage  and  121  acres  of  land 
unto  John  Thomas  of  the  same  township. 
Caleb  and  family  removed  to  Kennett,  the 
land  of  his  nativity  where  he  died. 

John  Thomas  with  his  family  occupied 
the  farm.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar, very 
j  ready  in  numbers,  in  his  younger  life  a 
teacher,  a  worthy  Friend  and  a  regular  at¬ 
tendee  of  his  meetings.  When  on  his  way 
to  meeting  in  the  Summer  of  1895  some 
part  of  the  harness  broke  causing  his  horse 
to  kick.  John’s  leg  was  broken  and  he 
was  otherwise  injured,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  died  a  short  time  after  the  acci¬ 
dent. 
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SihceTiTs  decease  his  heirs  '.made  sale  of; 
his  real  estate  and  his  son  John  Thomas  Jr.,  . 
became  the  purchaser  and  now  occupies  it. 

John  Harper  much  improved  the  mes¬ 
suage  and  laud  he  purchased  of  John  White 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Hill  until  his  de¬ 
cease  in  1875.  By  direction  in  his  will  it 
was  sold  one  year  after  his  death  by  his 
executor  to  Weldon  Brinton,  from  Dela¬ 
ware  county.  He  died  in  1876  intestate 
and  as  the  children  became  of  legal  age 
they  respectively  released  unto  their  mother 
Ann  (Gilpin)  Brinton  who  held  it  as  her 
home  until  her  decease  in  1889. 

After  Ann’s  decease  by  direction  in  her 
will  it  was  again  sold  and  Edward  Skelton, 
her  son-in-law  was  the  purchaser  and  who 
has  made  it  his  home  and  has  erected 
greenhouses  thereon. 
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Interesting:  Data  Regarding;  the  Birth 
of  West  Chester. 

We  deem  it  proper,  in  a  publication 
w  of  this  kind,  to  republish  the  two  first 
II  official  acts  that  created  what  is  now 
$yj  the  thriving-  town  of  West  Chester. 
B  The  first  “erects”  a  certain  district  of 
,v'i  country  into  a  “county  town,”  and  the. 
instrument  is  evidence  to  the  antiquity 
:  of  certain  families  who  are  still  among 
j  our  most  prominent  families.  The  sec 
!  ond  incorporates  the  “county  town’ 
into  a  borough,  and  a  borough  it  has 
remained  for  almost  a  century: — 

An  Act  for  erecting  a  certain  district 
of  country  in  which  the  Court  House 
in  Chester  county  stands,  into 
County  Towrn. 

Section  1.  Whereas,  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Chester  county  have  pe 
titioned  this  House  that  a  certain  a  is 
;  trict  of  country  in  which  the  Court 
(  House  of  said  county  stands,  may  be 
1  erected  into  a  county  town,  and  that 
|  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  may  be 
T]  entitled  to  a  like  number  of  Justices  oi 
'  the  Peace  with  other  county  tovms 
|  and  it  appearing  that  the  public  con- 
1  venience  will  hereby  be  promoted. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  and  it 
|  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  Representa- 
|  tives  of  the  freemen  of  the  Common 
J  wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Genera' 
-|  Assembly  met,  and  by  the  authority 
|  of  the  same.  That  a  certain  district  oi 
1  country  within  the  county  aforesaid 
1  bounded  as  follows,  viz.:  Beginning  ai 
I  the  line  which  divides  the  townships  oi 
J  East  Bradford  and  Goshen,  at  the  cor 
1  ner  of  the  lands  of  Charles  Ryan  anc 
John  Darlington;  thence  along  the_lme 


of  the  !said  "ChafleS-  Ryan,  and  thi 
lands  of  the  late  Thomas  Williamson^ 

:.f  Gideon  Williamson  and  Thomas 
Darlington,  Jr.,  to  the  lands  of  George 
Matlack,  William  Sharpless,  Jonathan 
Matlack  an$  John  Patton  to  a  line  of 

toe  land  of  Dr.  Joseph  Moore;  thence 

to  the  line  of  land*  of  Isaiah  Mat- 
lack;  thence  along  the  lines  of  the  said 
Isaiah  Matlack’s  land,  and  of  the  lands, 
of  Dr.-  Joseph  Moore  and  Thomas 
Hoopes,  to  the  road  called  the  Goshen 
street;  thence  along  toe  said  street  to 
the  land  of  Benaniel  Ogden,  being  the 
line  which  divides  the  township  of  East 
Bradford  from  the  township,  of  Goshen, 
and  from  thence,,  to,  the  place  of  begin¬ 
ning,  be,  and  hereby  Is,  erected  into 
and  constituted/  the  Gountj hy 
and  for  the  said  county  °f  Chester  b 
the  name  and  title  of  W  est  Chestei, 
and  is  hereby  invested  with  and  en- 1 
titled  to  all  thfe  rights,  privileges,  im- 
'Mmunities  and  advantages  of  a ,  CountyJ 
I  Town  within  this  Commonwealth. 
Passed  March  3d,  1788. 

OXFORD. 

Something  of  its  Past,  but  More  Partic-  1 
ularly  of  its  Present. 

Isf 

The  centre  of  a  broad  expanse  of  • 
agricultural  lands,  with  a  soil  so  deep 
and  fertile  that  it  is  largely  devoted  in 
the  growing  of  seed,  in  the  heart  of  the 
carnation  belt  with  monster  nurserits 
.  for  the  propagation  of  floral  wonders 
that  find  their  way  to  tha  great  .cities 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  man —standing- 
on  the  highest  point  of  ground  betwefn 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  with  its 
legends  and  traditions,  picturesque 
and  romantic,  with  busy  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  and  active  commercial 
life,  is  Oxford,  a  town  of  substantial 
growth  and  solid  enterprise  that  de¬ 
spite  the  varying  and  untoward  con¬ 
dition  of  the  times  has  continued  its 
steady  upward  tread. 

Oxford  is  historic,  but  we  will  not 
I  dwell  at  length  upon  its  history.  In 
1775  a  settlement  was  here,  but  in 
those  early  days  the  houses  were  most¬ 
ly  built  of  logs  and  the  hardy  pioneers 

■  ‘who  hewed  the  way  for  advancing  civ- 
yilization  were  not  only  called  upon  to 

H drive  a  monarch’s  rule  from  our  shores, 
but  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of 
their  homes  against  the  native  sav¬ 
ages. 

In  1792  a  log  tavern  was  kept  on  ibe 
spot  where  now  stands  the  Oxfurd 
Hotel,  and  Janette  Hayes,  a  goodly 
woman  who  dispensed  liquors  at  her 
bar,  paid  £4  2s  6d  for  her  license  fee. 

As  of  interest  we  append  herewith  a 

Tall  those  who  kept  such  inns  or 
taverns  in  1792,  showing  the  townships 

■  'in  which  they  lived;  they  are  seventy 
,;in  number  and  among  them  will  be 

found  the  names  of  some  of  Chester 
county’s  best  and  oldest  families*— 

Jas.  Bones,  East  Whiteland;  Samson 
Babb,  West  Chester;  John  Bowen, 
Goshen;  Henry  Brownbaek,  Vincent; 
Geo.  Christman,  Pikela.nd;  Allen  Cun¬ 
ningham,  New  London;  Geo.  Chandler, 
East  Marlborough;  Jas.  Clemson,  West  I 


Cain;  Sam’l  Cochran,  West  Fallowfield; 
Adam  Dampman,  East  Nantmeal; 


Thos.  Dalbey,  TJwchlan;  Casper 
Fahnestock,  East  Whiteland;  Joseph 
'[Furey,  New  London;  Isaac  Gibson, 
Honeybrook;  Jas.  Green,  Brandywine; 
j  Godfrey  Hibberd,  East  Bradford;  Sarah 
'Hughes,  Brandywine;  Jas.  Hollis,  East 
'j Marlborough;  Sarah  Heffelfinger,  Vin¬ 
cent;  John  Hawn,' Londonderry;  John 
Harper,  West  Chester;  John  Harley, 
East  Cain;  Thomas  Hymes,  Uwchlan; 
Wm.  Hymes,  Tredyffrin;  Rees  Howell,, 
Tredyffrin;  Janette  Hayes,  Oxford; 
Samuel  Hood,  East  Whiteland;  David 
I  Jones,  Honeybrook;  Samuel  Johnson, 

| New  London;  John  Sawin,  - 

jElizabeth  Neeley,  Vincent;  Thos.  Lunn, 
jLondon  Britain;  John  Llewellyn,  Tre¬ 
dyffrin;  John  Loc-kart,  West  White- 1 
land;  Samuel  Lane,  Charlestown;  Geo.  /.' 
Lawens,  Kennett;  Phineas  Massey, 

I  Goshen;  Moses  Moore,  Tredyffrin; 
iDavid  McKnight,  West  Nantmeal; 
aRobt.  Miller,  East  Cain;  Benj.  Matlack, 

I  Goshen;  Abraham  Marshall,  West 
(Bradford;  Thomas  McDonald,  New  | 
|  Garden;  Benj.  Marple,  Honeybrook; 

'  John  Morrison,  - - -  Robt.  Patton, 

jPikeland;  Mary  Phillips,  East  Fallow- 
j field;  John  Quinn.  West  Whiteland; 

I  John  Rettew,  Goshen;  R'ch.  Robinson, 

1  Tredyffrin.  John  Ross.  Londongrove; 
(Henry  Ruth.  .Easttown ;  Hugh  Ramsey, 
(East  Nottingham;  Geo.  Stern,  Penns- 
jbury;  Nathan  Schofield,  West  Chester; 
Nathan  Stanley,  Brandywine;  John 
Tomlinson,  New  Garden;  Isaac  Webb, 
West  Chester:  Peter  Whitaker,  West 
ICaln:  Gideon  Williamson,  Kennett;  Jas. 

| Webb,  East  Cain;  Caleb  Way,  West 
jCaln;  Thos.  Worth,  West  Bradford; 
Wm.  Wilson,  West  Marlborough;  Sam’l 
(Walker,  Londongrove;  Christopher 

’Willis,  - ;  Hunt  Downing.  East 

fiCaln;  John  Edge.  East  Cain;  Elisha 
(Evans.  Uwchlan;  Thos.  Harris,  East 
“|Whiteland. 

Looking  backward  with  one  broad 
(sweeping  glance  we  see  the  early  life 
fof  the  first  settlers.  Then  we  see  a 
(virgin  wilderness,  scantily  peopled  by 
|a  class  inured  to  toil  and  hardship, 
(ready  to  turn  the  rugged  soil  and  expel 
the  savage  tribes  that  they  might  fit 
up  habitations  for  the  abode  of  domes¬ 
tic  peace.  Such  was  the  character  of 
jthe  first  settlers  of  the  southern  part 
|  of  Chester  county.  , 

It  would  seem  like  flattery  to  refer 
to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Oxford  people 
I  when  rebellion  rose  to  divide  in  sec- 
ations  a  country  that  Providence  seems 
to  have  ordained  one.  undivided,  and 
^inseparably  linked,  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  streaming  over  it  from  ocean 
I  to  ocean;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  the  vet- 
leran,  honored  and  respected,  is  as  nu-  1 
merous  here  as  in  any  other  town  of 
J  equal  proportion. 

Although  Oxford,  as  its  name  indi- 
|  cates,  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements 
j  in  the  southern  end  of  the  county,  it 
-was  not  incorporated  as  a  borough 
until  1S33.  Viewed  from  a  materially 
progressive  standpoint,  however  it  was 
not  until  about  1370  that  the  town  be¬ 
gan  to  assume  an  appearance  of  mod¬ 
ern  enterprise  and  advancement.  It 
was  about  that  year  that  Oxford  began 
to  lose  its  purely  agricultural  aspect;' 
it  was  then  that  it  was  citvfiel  by  a 
water  works  system;  its  importance 
grew  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of 
| portions  of  the  counties  of  Chester  and  1 


....  K 


Lancaster,  .fa.,  and  Cecil,  in  Mary- 
land;  its  own  citizens  began  to  invest 
in  various  industries;  an  effort  was  1 
made  to  invite  outside  capital  to  invest 
here;  real  estate  and  building  opera-  • 
tions  broadened;  the  general  store,  fl 
through  the  influence  of  expanding;!®-’ 
trade,  evoluted  into  the  special,  and  ' 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  segre-H 
gation  of  stocks  was  a  greater  number  »i 
"  of  business  houses,  more  trade  in- 
creased  banking  facilities,— in  brief  SI 
Oxford  became  the  mart  for  an  ever® 
widening  territory.  In  later  days  hei« 
municipal  government  has  been  moreM 
firmly  established,  her  transportation^ 
facilities  have  grown,  her  commercial*'! 
sti  ucture  has  been  cemented,  her  water^B 
j^orks  system  has  been  vas.tlv  imnrnv  JN 
eaTneredUcationai  and  church  advan-  .E] 
tages  have  been  greatly  developed,  her  || 
principal  streets  have  been  macacla-  i  | 
mized,  and  a  manufacturing  fabric  has 
been  built  upon  a  solid  and  enduring 
superstructure,  while  electric  lights 
have  been  introduced.  In  a  word,  the 
Oxford  of  to-day  possesses  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  comforts  of  a  city,  and 
therefore,  with  natural  and  acquired 
resources  that  are  stimulating  the  ! 
spirit  of  progress. 

The  chief  industrial  centre  in  the 
southern  part  of  Chester  county,  one 
of  the  most  productive  counties  in  the 
Commonwealth,  Oxford’s  population  of 
2500,  ranks  among  the  foremost  in  the 
elements  of  enterprise,  public  spirit,  in¬ 
dustry,  thrift  and  social  attractions. 

It  has  a  sanitary  record  that  is  very  ! 
high,  and  this  is  rendered  unchange-  ■  I 
able  by  its  unsurpassed  water  supply,  I 
that  gushes  pure  and  crystal  from  deep  ■: 
down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Its 
tree-embowered  streets  are  among  the  H 
most  winning  and  attractive  of  the  J 
borough’s  physical  features.  Sur-  I 
rounded  by  that  rare  combination,  fer-  1 
tile  farming  and  productive  mineral  ; 
lands,  there  is  every  reason  to  justify  | 
the  content  of  its  people  and  their  am-  ' 
bition  to  make  Oxford  a  leading  manu-  t 
facturing  and  commercial  community. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  Oxford  are  •  B 
chrome  and  iron  mines,  kaolin  clay 
beds  for  making  bricks,  quarries  of  | 
green  serpentine  building  stone,  lime-  .■  I 
stone  and  magnesia. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  from  be-  j 
ing  simply  a  depot  for  the  products  of  j 
the  surrounding  agricultural  country,  J 

machine  shops,  flour  and  planing  > 
mills,  caramel  and  candy  factories,  ' 
carriage  works,  creameries  and  brick-  • 
yards,  and  other  industries  have  gath-  'j 
ered  within  her  limits — led  by  her  pe-  ! 
culiarly  adaptable  situation  for  manu-  I 
facturing  purposes,  the  cheapness  of  | 
labor  and  of  living,  the  healthfulness, 
attractiveness  and  beauty  of  the  bor-  j 
ough  and  its  surroundings. 

It  is  chiefly  within  the  last  few  years  i 
that  the  adaptability  of  the  place  for 
manufacturing  purposes  has  become 
apparent.  Oxford  has  aroused  herself  j 
to  her  own  importance,  to  the  favoring  : 
circumstances  that  destine  the  bor-  !.■ 
ough  to  rapid  growth  and  prosperity;  ; 
to  the  fact  that  her  peaceful,  intelli- 
gent  and  industrious  people  are  the  ;; 
surest  foundation  of  material  wealth. 

This  fair  upland  community  is  a  | 
stranger  to  the  elements  of  social  dis- 
turbance.  elsewhere  so  rife. 


' 
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Independent  of  its  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests,  Oxford,  to 
summarise,  has  an  admirably  dis¬ 
ciplined  !fire-  department,  a  borough 


legislature  that  is  wisely  generous  in 
the  matter  of  local  improvements  and 
cornmendably  watchful  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  financial  welfare;  eight 
churches,  representing  leading  denomi¬ 
nations;  seven  public  schools,  equipped 
with  first-class  teachers,  and  two  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  and  one  university; 
two  national  and  one  private  bank;  one 
weekly  paper,  streets  that  are  rendered 
bright  as  day  by  electricity,  and  many 
other  interesting  and  essential  fea- 


lusuaily  found  in  mo^t  villages,  me 
^population  was  small; /gas  ana  electric 
flights  had  not  been  thought  of;  candles, 
Ewhale  oil  and  camphene  lighted  up  the 
^dwellings.  On  dark  nights  lanterns 
were  carried.  The  w&.ter  supply  camel 
from  pumps  or  wells  and  springs,  off 
which  there  was  quite  a  numoer,  Tnere 
I  were  no  pavements,  ^very  house  having 
a  large  front  yard,  with  a  narrow  foot- I 
path  outside  for  pedestrians.  There 
were  no  bridges  over  the  Schuylkill. 
Visitors  to  the  town  had  to  cross  the  I 
’river  by  the  Jacob’s  ford,  which  started 
in  on  the  Mont  lare  side- and  came  out 
on  Bridge  stre  t.  Josepn  Wnitaker, 
while  a  membt  of  the^Lt^si^Um^nO 


tures. 


PHOENIXVILLE. 


Where  Iron  Is  King-Great  Mills,  Railroads,  Busy  Merchants, 
Schools,  Churches.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Past,  Present,  Future. 


In  1732  James  Starr,  a  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  settled  on  the  land  whore 
Phoenixville  now  stands.  He  erected  a 
small  home  for  his  family  m  the  midst 
of  the  forest  and  with  true  Celtic  onei  - 
gy  devoted  himself  to  clearing  the  tim¬ 
ber  off  and  preparing  the  land  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes.  His  industry  and 
energy  was  contagious  and  other  hat  ay 
settlers  soon  located  near  hun  and 
homes  sprung  up,  roads  were  iaid  out 
the  around  began  to  yield  a_  harvest 
and  the  future  of  the  little  village  was 
assured.  Starr,  who  was  a  miller,  bunt 
a"  grist  mill  west  of  the  bridge  that 
crosses  the  French  Creek  and  the  mill 
race  ran  along  the  northern  ban*  of 

^The®  little  hamlet  prospered  for  a 
time®  iron  works  were  established,  but 
p  flood  in  the  waters  of  the  Schuylkill 
river  destroyed  the  mills  and  devastate- 
ed  the  town  generally.  The  fire  fiend 
joined  hands  with  the  floods  to  anni¬ 
hilate  the  work  of  the  pioneers,  and  the 
little  town  was  almost  wiped  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  . 

With  all  their  trials  the  same  ;n 
domitable  perseverance  and  tenacity 
of  purpose  seems  to  have  been  the 

- = — ^ - __  ■ 


;  leading  characteristic  of  those  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  Phoenixville,  as  it 
I  now  is  of  those  who  to-day  by  their 
pluck,  confidence  and  faith  are  making 
the  town  known  as  the  home  of  an 
active,  progressive  and  intelligent  peo- 
■ple  who  are  not  living  in  the  aead  past, 
[but  the  living  present,  and  the  great 
[future  for  such  tenacity  of-  purpose  as 
fjdisplayed  Qy  the  settlers  of  Phoenix- 
[ville  and  their  descendants  can  have 
'but  one  culmination,  success.  History 
has  always  demonstrated  this  and  the; 
[town  past  and  present  but  adds  an! 
[other  proof  to  the  thousands  already 
recorded. 


' 


A  RETROSPECT. 


In  1846  the  people  of  Phoenixville  ■ 
llived.  the  plain  and  simple  lire  that  is*’  - *  1 
SH 

■ 

_  ■ 


|  _  - 

ThF  winter  of  is  IT-44,  obtained  a  charter 
for  the  incorporation  of  e  •  ompany  to 
erect  a  bridge  over  the  r  .buy  lk ill  at 
the  site  of  the  old  ford,  and  .work  was 
commenced  in  the  summer  of  1844. 
Those  who  approached  tne  to" from  , 
the  north  crossed  over  at  Buck  palter  s 
ferry.  That  was  superseded  m  1859 i  by 
the  building  of  the  Black  Roc^yridge. 
The  road  leading  north  from  Phoenix 
ville  over  Tunnel  Hill  to  that  bridge 
was  opened  about  1730.  The  work  on 
the  Black  Rock  tunnel  was  commenced 
in  December,  1835,  and  finished  m  the 
fall  of  R37.  The  contractor  was  James 
Appleton.  The  work  was  hard  and  la¬ 
borious,  having  to  cut  through  solid 
rock.  Shanties  were  erected  m  tne 
woods  to  accommodate  the  _  w  oi  kmen. 
Quite  a  number  lost  their  lives,  prin 
cipally  from  blasting,  before  the  woik 
completed.  At  this  time  the  old 
cotton  factory  was  in  active  operation 
It  was  built  in  1828  by  Charles  S.  Smith 
and  Edward  Garrigues.  On  every 
working  day  at  half-past  eleven  a  bell 
was  rung1  to  give  warning  to  the  tarn 
ilies  of  the  operatives  to  Prepare  the 
noon-day  meal,  and  was  called  t..e  p 
la  to  bell. 

I  Railroad  facilities  were  unknown 
until  1838,  when  the  road  was  open  foi 
travel  from  Reading  to  Norristown  and 
Ion  January  10th,  1842  .trams  ran  fiom 
!Pottstown  to  Philadelphia.  Before [  that 
’  | time  distant  parts  were  reached  eithei 
■by  carriage  or  stage;  if  by  the  lattei, 
travelers  were  compelled  logo  either 

I  to  the  Fountain  Inn  or  C.9Tn®r  ’ 

ias  the  stage  only  passed  those 
I  This  was  Phoenixville  of  1846-9  From 
the  date  of  its  incorporation  m  184S  tne 
town  took  on  new  life.  The  first  Bur¬ 
gess  Dr.  Isaac  Pennypaekei  "  as 
jj  greatly  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  new  town,  an  untiring  worker  and 
very  active  in  plans  that  might  lead 
to  the  best  results  for  be"effi0t,°fwte^ 
people  His  fellow  citizen-followers 
were  infused  with  his  spirit  and  their j 
earnest  labors  for  the  welfare  and (  Pr°  j 
have  given  ns  the  Phoenixville  q-| 


to-dav  a  busy  hive  of  industry,  tic 

in  acquired  wealth,  wl^  teQ  Sthe 

roundings  that  are  conducive  to  tne 
happiness  of  her  citizens,  • b 

five 

forC^fheS  advap^ni«iteaofieev«‘yV<inov^ 
ment  for  t^e  up-building  of  the  town 

tn  tl  eir  advantages  locate  within,  its 
gates.  .  _  ^e  loom,  weaving 

S*c  ii Uylk n f  ° " V a h e y  " 'an d a 't h e i r  r S  sisterl 

“*\4x  $  .rrsVe-usrs 

ffjSret' thejgaUday”  "“‘’gi 

the  mighty  rivers  of  oui  country  and 
carry  trains  freighted  with  humanity 
over  valleys  where  their  fellows  are 
tilling  the  bountiful  soil  that  produces 
the  food  of  the  toiling  millions  m  the 
workships. 

Let  us  see  what  this  Phoenix  of  the 
Schuylkill  has  acquired  since  she  has 
shaken  off  the  ashes  and  come  forth  a 
Pallas  armed  with  the  weapons  of 
peace  and  commercial  activity. _ 


COATESVILLE. 


ng-  during" tne.  nrst  twenty-five  years 
[the  century  caused  the  town  to  grow 
[in  importance  and  population  and  the 
ore  dignified  name  of  Coatesville  was 
[substituted  for  the  old  one.  In  1833  the 
town  received  a  impetus  by  the  com- 
letion  of  -the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
[from  Philadelphia  and  from  that  time 
[her  progress  was  rapid. 

The  foundation  for  the  town  had 
een  laid  unconscious  of  the  advant¬ 
ages  that  would  accrue  from  its  loca¬ 
tion  in  after  years,  was  most  fortunate. 
For  beauty  of  location  Coatesville  has 
no  rival.  Situated  in  the  lap  of  the 
twin  valleys  of  Chester  and  the 
Brandywine,  its  elevation  exceeds  that 
of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  world- 
famed  as  a  summer  health  resort. 

INCORPORATED. 

The  village  was  incorporated  into  a 
borough  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Session  of  Chester  County 
August  5th,  1867,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Butler 
presiding.  In  this  decree  it  was  ordered 
that  the  electors  should  meet  on  the. 
second  Friday  of  March  each  year  to 
elect  borough  officers,  except  for  the 
year  the  borough  was  incorporated, 
which  election  was  ordered  held  on  the 
8th  day  of  October.  At  the  first  elec¬ 
tion  Wm.  B.  Morrison  wras  elected  Bur¬ 
gess,  and  Abram  Gibbons,  Craig  Ridg 
way,  Richard  Strode,  Wm.  T.  Hunt  an* 
'Joseph  Suydam,  Councilmen, 


>UEEN  BOROUGH  OF  THE  HISTORIC  BRANDYWINE 


Busy  Industries,  Progressive  Merchants,  Pretty  Homes,  Beau- 
titul  Streets,  Churches,  Schools  and  Hos¬ 
pitable  Citizens. 


< 


The  foundations  of  Coatesville  may 
be  said  to  have  been  built  of  stone,  and 
iron.  For  its  first  name  “Bridgetown" 
or  “The  Bridge”  owed  its  name  to  a 
large  stone  bridge  that  sparjfaed  the 
Brandywine  where  the  old  Lancaster 
Turnpike  crossed  that  stream.  Later 
after  Isaac  Pennock  had  established  a 
rolling  mill  at.  the  old  town  the  name 
was  changed  to  Coatesville.  Stone  and 
iron  have,  always  been  typical  of 
strength  and  it  is  fitting  that  the 
flourishing  and  substantial  borough  of 
Coatesville  should  have  had  its  former 
narite  suggested  by  stone  and  that  its 
later  prosperity  should  date  from  the 
establishment  of  the.  iron  industry. 

FOUNDING. 

The  earliest  settlement  of  what  is 
now  Coatesville  was  about  1791. 

In  1800  the  little  hamlet  was  called 
“Bridge  Town.” 

The  introduction  of  iron  manufactur- 
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Coatesville.  and  its  vicinity  was  origi¬ 
nally  settled  by  the  Coateses  from  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire;  by  the  Bresalions,  a  I 
French  family,  who  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  Gardners;  and  by  the  Fleming 
family.  The  village  has  much  in¬ 
creased  since  the  completion  of  the 
railroad. 

The  Yellow  Springs,  a  noted  and 
beautiful  watering-place,  are  near  the 
Morgantown  road,  about  eight  miles 
nearly  north  of  Downiugtown.  They 
are  in  a  healthy  and  picturesque  coun¬ 
try,  and  are  provided  with  baths,  walks, 
two  splendid  hotels,  and  other  accom¬ 
modations  for  visitors.  The  establish¬ 
ment  is  kept  by  Mrs.  Holman,  the  pro¬ 
prietress.  The  springs  were  discovered 
as  early  as  1722,  and  a  rude  cabin  was 


[erec  teaioT /  oUl  or  in  e  use  or'  visitors.- 
A  silversmith  of  Philadelphia,  called 
“honett  John  Bailey,”  made  consid¬ 
erable  improvements;  and  they  after¬ 
wards  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Kennedy  and  his  sou,  and  then,  in 
1S06,  to.  Mr.  Bones,  who  improved 
them  extensively.  A  splendid  uew 
hotel  has  been  built  within  a  few  years 
past.  Behind  one  of  the  hotels  stand 
the  “old  barracks” — a  long  frame 
building  with  a  porch,  erected  by  Gen- 
eral  Washington  during  the  revolution, 
for  the-sick  and  wounded  of  the  army. 

It  retains  many  marks  of  their  rough 
sports.  It  is  very  properly  preserved 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  springs,  as  an 
1  interesting  historical  relic.  The  regi¬ 
ment  of  Colonel  Steward  was  encamped 
herein  1780-81. 

Mr.  Lewis  gives  the  following  history 
j  of  the  townships  in  this  northern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  county:  — 

Uwchlan  was  settled  principally  by 
Welshmen,  under  the  auspices  of  David 
Lloyd,  of  Old  Chester;  and  a  Friends’ 
meeting-house  was  established.  The 
preaching  and  exhortation  were  in 
Welsh.  The  first  preachers  here  were 
.  Samuel  and  Griffith  John,  brothers; 

neither  of  whom  could  ever  speak  Eng- 
i  lish  free  from  a  strong  tincture  of  their 
I  native  tongue.  The  other  settlers  were 
Morris  Reese,  Cadwallader  John,  (or 
Jones,)  David  Cadwallader,  David 
Evans,  Humphrey  Lloyd,  David  Lloyd, 
the  Pnillipses  and  other  Welshmen. 
The  name  signifies  higher  than,  or 
above  the  valley. 

To  one  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  this  cat¬ 
alogue  of  names  may  be  devoid  of  in¬ 
terest;  but  it  may  not  be  entirely  unin¬ 
teresting  to  the  families  descended  from 
the  early  settlers. 

Tredyffrin  wras  also  taken  up  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  Welsh.  Its  name  is  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  character  and  situation  of 
the  land,  signifying  stony  valley.  (Tre, 
stony;  dyffrin,  valley.) 

Charleston  was  purchased  in  England 
by  a  gentleman  named  Charles  Picker¬ 
ing.  The  township  took  one  part  of 
his  name,  and  the  creek  running 
through  it  the  other. 

Pikeland  was  presented  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  to  Pike,  in  England,  in  order  to 
induce  that  gentleman  to  emigrate.  It 
was  unseated  many  years,  but  at  length 
was  leased  in  small  traets,  with  the 
right  of  purchase  after  twenty  years’ 
possession,  at  a  valuation  then  to  be 
made.  Among  the  first  settlers  were 
Samuel  Lightfoot,  Thomas  Milhouse, 
and  Michael  Lightfoot.  This  last  ten¬ 
anted  the  place  now  (1824)  held  by 


Pennypacker,  and  ‘lived  a  number  "of  i  i 
years  in  a  cave,  some  traces  of  which  |l 
were  visible  not  long  since.  Samuel  - 
lightfoot  built  the  first  mill  in  this  [I 
.neighborhood.  The  operation  of  bolt-  )| 
ing  was  then  performed  by  hand. 

Vincent  was  purchased  in  England  ^ 
by  Sir  Matthias  Vincent,  Benjamin  V 
Furloy,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Coxe.  It  was  || 
leased  and  settled  much  in  the  same  I 
way  as  Pikeland.  The  fine  stream  I; 
(French  creek)  passing  through  it,  for  ? 
many  years  bore  the  proud  title  of  Vin-  l| 
cent  river.  Ralston,  Jenkin,  Davis, 
Thomas,  John  and  Michael  Paul,  Gor-  ji 
don,  Brombac,  and  Dennis  Whelen,  the  |i 
respectable  ancestor  of  Colonel  Dennis  L] 
Whelen,  were  among  the  first  settlers,  j| 
Garret  Brombac  established  the  first  1 
tavern  north  of  the  Lancaster  road,  in  i  I 
a  little  low  house  of  rude  construction,  j 
where  he  continued  to  perform  the  I 
duties  of  host  many  years.  He  was  a 
merry  German,  and  lived  to  see  him-  [  § 
self  rich. 

Coventry. — A  settler  by  the  name  of'  j 
Nutt  early  built  a  forge  called  Coventry  j 
within  the  limits  of  this  township,  and  1  j 
made  other  extensive  improvements.  It  I 
went  into  operation  about  the  year  1720 
and  made  the  first  iron  manufactured  j 
in  Pennsylvania.  There  was  also  a  fur-  I-  '] 
nace  called  Reading  in  this  township, ! 
belonging  to  a  company  of  which  Bran- 
sou,  \  anleer,  aud  others  were  members. 

It  eventually  was  abandoned  for  want  j 
of  ore.  Meredith  was  an  original  set- 1 
tier  in  this  township. 

Four  miles  from  the  Springs,  towards  l-'j 
.  Phcenixville,  is  the  lovely  village  of!  | 
Kimberton,  which  has  grown  up  I 
around  the  distinguished  female  semi¬ 
nary  conducted  by  Mr.  Kimber  and  his 
accomplished  daughters. 

The  Kimberton  Female  Seminary  [  .■ 
was  established  in  1827,  “on  the  broad 
basis  of  a  public  school,  confined  to  no  j 
particular  class  of  religious  professor.  [ 

It  is  conducted  without  any  code  of 
i  laws,  on  the  plan  of  parental  govern-  ;■ 
j  men..  The  only  law  imposed  is  that  of 
|  our  Saviour — ‘Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
also  unto  them.’  ”  The  house  is  large, 
and  sufficient  for  the  comfortable  ac¬ 
commodation  of  40  scholars. — Lewis.  ,'1 

(To  be  Continued  in  Next  Issue.)  I 
Phoenix ville,  which  has  grown  up 
principally  within  the  last  ten  years,  is 
a  smart  manufacturing  village,  pleas-  j 
antly  situated  aloDg  the  hill-sides,  aud  1 
in  the  valley  of  Freuch  creek,  at  its  jj 
continence  with  the  Schuylkill.  It  con-  I 
tains  a  large  cotton  factory,  belonging  J 
to  Messrs.  Smith  &  Garrigues,  of  Phil-  j1 
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allelfhia,  erected  iu  1830-31— the  ex 
tensive  iron  works  of  Messrs.  Reeves  & 
Whitaker,  consisting  of  furnace,  foun¬ 
dary,  rolling-mil!,  and  nail  factory,  and 
giving  employment  to  between  300  and 
400  men.  Anthracite  coal  is  success¬ 
fully  used  here,  in  all  the  operations  of 
making  iron.  There  is  also  the  Chester 
County  Iron  works  and  nail  factory, 
but  not  now  in  operation.  An  old 
flouring-mill  was  washed  away  in  1S38. 
The  Mennonists,  who  were  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  in  the  viciuity,  have  a  church  and 
grave-yard  here.  In  later  years,  the 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Catholics  and 
Episcopalians  have  erected  churches; 
the  latter  edifice  is  on  the  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  Schuylkill,  and  does  great 
credit  to  the  good  taste  of  the  builders. 
The  Reading  railroad  passes  immedia¬ 
tely  in  front  of  the  village,  along  the 
Schuylkill,  crossing  French  creek  on  a 
lattice  bridge;  and  a  short  distance 
above  the  village  passing  through  a 
dark  tunnel,  2,043  feet  long,  through 
solid  rock.  From  this  it  emerges  upon 
a  splendid  bridge  across  the  Schuylkill, 
consisting  of  four  arches,  each  72  feet 
span,  of  solid  stone  masonry.  A  short 
canal  connects  the  factories  with  the 
Schuylkill  navigation  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  The  population  of 
the  village  is  said  to  be  about  1,000.  j 
Where  the  village  now  stands,  there  I 
were  some  40  years  since  only  three  I 
farm-houses;  and  soon  afterwards  a  [ 
saw-mill  and  grist-mill.  About  the 
year  ISOS,  the  great  water-power  of 
French  creek  attracted  more  extensive 
establishments,  and  a  nail  factory  and 
rolling-mill  were  put  into  operation. 
These  mills  were  first  owned  by  Mr. 
Longstreth.  Other  proprietors  suc¬ 
ceeded,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Lewis 
W ernwag,  the  distinguished  architect  of 
the  celebrated  wooden  bridge  at  Fair- 
mount,  and  of  several  others  in  the 
United  States.  Iu  1S22,  Jonah  and 
George  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia, 
purchased  the  site,  and  erected  new 
works,  founding  them  upon  the  rock. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  canal  and  rail¬ 
road,  the  place  has  increased  rapidly. 

Waynesburg  is  on  the  Downingtown 
and  Harrisburg  turnpike,  13  miles  from 
the  former  place,  and  38  from  Philadel-i 
phia.  It  contains  a  Methodist  church, 
some  50  or  60  houses,  and  between  200 
and  300  inhabitants. 

Among  the  other  villages  of  Chester 
county  the  more  prominent  are  New 
London,  Kennet  Square,  Cochranville, 
Unionville,  Sadsbury,  Parksville,  Red 
Lion,  Pughtown,  Shugartown,  etc. 
New  London  township  is  distinguished 
as  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  McKean,  a 
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representative  iu  the  early  congress, 
many  years  chief  justice  of  the  state, 
and  nine  years  governor.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  able  statesmen  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.  Lewis  gives  the  following  facts  in 
relation  to  the  early  settlement  of  the 
southern  townships: 

A  considerable  part  of  the  laud  in 
New  London,  London  Britain,  East 
Nottingham,  Penn,  and  London  Grove 
townships,  was  included  in  the  grant 
made  to  the  London  Co.,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  province.  The  whole 
amount  of  land  taken  up  by  this  com¬ 
pany  in  Pennsylvania  was  65,000  acres, 
17,200  of  which  were  in  Chester  county. 
The  tract  iu  Chester  county  was  mostly 
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CHURCH  HISTORY. 


ST.  JOHN’S  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  COM¬ 
PLETES  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS. 

An  Mtfeg sting  History  of  :ths  Church  from 

Itet  Beginning  as  a  Struggling  Infant  to 
the  Present  Time. 

At  the  recent  services  commemora¬ 
tive  of  the  quarto-centennial  of  St. 
John’s  Lutheran  church,  the  following 
historical  sermon  was  read  by  the  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  N.  E.  Miller  : 

In  the  year  1859  a  beginning  was 
made  to  organize  an  evangelical  Luth¬ 
eran  congregation  under  Pastor  Rees, 
of  Manayunk,who  preached  four  times 
and  then  the  matter  rested.  There  is 
no  record  of  any  pastoral  acts  or  any 
special  work  done  by  pastor  or  people. 

In  the  year  1862,  through  the  efforts 
of  Rev.  Weaver,  pastor  of  Zion’s  and 
St.  Peter’s  congregations,  and  Rev. 
George  Sill  who  was  then  pastor  of  the 
Trappe  charge  a  cong-egation  was 
organized  in  this  town.  They  evi¬ 
dently  looked  upon  this  new  congre¬ 
gation  as  a  child  of  St.  Peter’s,  Zion’s 
8nd  Trappe.  What  name  shall  be 
given  to  the  child  ?  A  few  Germans 
assembled  themselves  one  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon  in  what  is  now  known  as 
Buck’s  Woods  and  then  and  there 
named  this  young  daughter,  “The  St.. 
John’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  congre¬ 
gation.”  Soon  afterwards  they 
adopted  the  constitution  for  congrega¬ 
tions  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
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Ministerlum  of  Pennsylvania  and  Tid- 
jncent  states.  The  congregation  was 
served  by  Revs.  Sill  and  E.  Peixoto, 
Rev.  Peixoto  being  then  pastor  of  the 
old  Goshenhoppen  charge. 

DISBANDED. 

Daring  the  Civil  war  the  members  | 
again  disbanded,  and  some  of  the 
other  churches  of  other  denominations 
reaped  the  harvest.  In  July,  1864,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Seiple  Miller  was  called  to 
Zions  ’and  St.  Peter’s,  Chester  county. 
This  year  at  Phoenixville,  where  he  re¬ 
sided,  he  again  called  together  the 
scattered  Lutherans  of  the  town.  He 
reorganized  the  congregation,  re¬ 
ceived  in  synodical  connection  and 
adopted  the  revised  'constitution  of 
Synod.  From  this  time,!  viz  :  1864  1873 
the  congregation,  like  Israel  of  old, 
was  without  a  home.  They  had  no 
house  of  their  own  where  they  might 
worship  but  wandered  from  place  to 
place  holding  their  services  wherever 
they  could,  conducting  public  worship 
in  the  Mennonite  church,  now  the 
Central  Lutheran;  then  again  in  the 
Reformed,  situated  on  the  corner  of 
Marshall  and  High  streets;  again  in 
the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian 
church;  again  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
at  last  again  in  the  Mennonite  church. 
But  undismayed,  with  heroic  energy, 
and  reliance  upon  the  grace  of  God, 
they  continued  amidst  all  ^difficulties. 
This  waB  the  mustard  seed  which  was 
to  grow  and  did  grow  with  the  favor 
of  God. 


EARLY  OFFICERS. 

It  1872  the  following  were  elected  as 
elders  and  deacons:  Elders — Jacob 
Reilly,  John  Yost,  and  George  Dot- 
terer.  Deacons— Nicholas  Marter, 
Joseph  Rapp  and  William  Klenk. 

The  building  of  a  church  was.  a 
necessity.  At  a  meeting  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  held  in  the  Mennonite  meeting 
house  June  16,  1872,  it  was  resolved  : 
That  in  full  reliance  on  God  they 
make  a  ’beginning  to  build  a  house  of 
God.  Mrs  H.  S.  Miller  at  once  col¬ 
lected  funds  to  buy  a  suitable  lot  on 
which  to  erect  a  church  edifice.  The 
lot  was  bought  on  which  the  old  build¬ 
ing  8tands,on  the  south  side  of  Church 
between  Starr  and  Jackson  streets,  for 
which  $1,000  was  paid.  On  the  21st  of 
August,  1872,  she  obtained  the  deed 
and  conveyed  the  same  to  the  congrt 
gation.  They  all  entered  heartily 
UDon  the  wort.  Those  who  were  not 
aole  to  subscribe  money  pledged  their 
labor. 

The  following  were  elected  on  the 
building  committee:— George  Dot- 
terer, Charles  Bader, jSr.  John  Y^st,  Jef¬ 
ferson  Walters,  Nathan  Wagoner  and 
the  pastor  H.  S.  Miller. 

THE  OLD  CHURCH  DEDICATION. 

On  Aug.  26,  1872,  the  congregation 
assembled  on  the  said  lot  and  after 


singing  a  hymn,  prayer,  reading  of  the 
84  psalm,  short  address  in  English  and 
German,  the  ground  was  consecrated 
and  broken:— In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son  and  the  :Holy  Ghost.  , 
On  Oct.  6,  1872,  the  corner-stone  was  I 
laid,  which  .contained  a  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  Luther’s  Small  Cate- 
chism,  Hymn  Book,  Lutheran  Alma¬ 
nac,  one  copy  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Missionary,  one  copy  of;the  Phoenix¬ 
ville  “Messenger”  and  one  copy  of  the  | 
Phoenixville  “Independent,”  also  a  i 
vial  of  water,  the  element;to  be  used  in  I 
baptizing;  one  of  wine,  and  a  few  com¬ 
munion  wafers,  the  elements  to  bo 
used  in  the  Lord’s  Supper;  together 
with  an  olive  corolla  from  Jerusalem, 
Judea,  Palestine,  presented  by  the 
I  Rev.  J.  S.  Diehl,"a  Methodist  clergy- 
1  man.  The  old  corner-stone  with  its 
contents  was  again  placed  in  the  new 
building.  On  this  occasion  Aug.  25, 
the  services  were  held  in  the  morning 
in  the  M.  E.  church  whengthe  Rev.  A. 
P.  Weddell,  of  Norristown,  preached 
in  English.  At  2  p.  m.  the  corner¬ 
stone  was  laid  according  to  the  pre¬ 
scribed  form  in  the  Lutheran  Liturgy. 

On  Dec.  6  1872,  the  first  church 
council  was  reguiarly  elected  and  in¬ 
stalled.  The  following  were  chosen  : 

Trustees— John  Yost,  Nathan  Wag¬ 
oner  and  Charles  Bader. 

Elders  —  William  Klenk,  Samuel 
King,  Nicholas  Marter.  | 

Deacons — Conrad  Bullwinkle,  Jonas 
Walters,  Augustus  Alexander  and  Levi 
Ash. 

These  officers  applied  for  a  charter 
and  it  was  duly  granted  May  5,.  1873. 

On  the  20  of  April  the  lower  room 
was  complet  ed.  On  the  26, the  Sunday 
School  was  organized,  Rev.  Miller 
then  pastor.  Rev.  G.  W.  Laitzle 
preached  in  the  German  on  Saturday 
evening  26,  and  on  Sunday  the  27, Rev. 
0.  F.  Heyer  D.  D.,  gave  an  address  on 
“India”  in  English. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Gottlieb  Lindauer  was  chosen 
the  first  superintendent  in  German 
and  Mr.  John  Rhoades  the  first  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  There  were  two  Sunday  schools, 
one  English  and  one  German,  but  only 
one  secretary  and  one  treasurer. 
Charles  Lindauer  was  elected  the  first 
secretary,  Benjamin  Frey  the  first 
treasurer  and  John  Rhoades  also  the 
first  librarian.  The  first  teachers  of  j 
the  Sunday  school  were :  John  Bender,  ) 
OharlesBader,  Sr.,  ConradBBullwinrel, 
George  Dotterer,  John  Yost,  Augustus 
Alexander,  Levi  Ash,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Frey,  Mrs  Jacob  Reilly,  Sr., 
Mrs.  John  Rhoades,  Mrs.  Alexander, 
and  Mrs.  Rev.  Miller. 

The  school  from  the  very  beginning 
was  large — the  lower  room  being 
crowded  from  end  to  end.  Not  only 
were  there  many  scholars  but  the 
school  was  rich  in  dollars  and  cents. 
At  the  first  Christmas  festival  the  dec¬ 
orations  for  the  occasion  cost  $66.00.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  Bum- 


mer  of  '75,  Its  nrst  excursion  to  e  air- 
mount  park,  1668  full  tickets  were  Bold, 
probably  the  largest  number  ever 
taken  from  this  town  by  any  Protes¬ 
tant  sohool. 

Thos9  who  served  as  superinten¬ 
dents  of  the  school  were  :  German 
Gottlieb  Lindauer,  John  Wenger,  John 
Yost,  Sr.,  and  Andrew  W.  Kley.  In 
English— John  Rhoades,  Samuel  Gil¬ 
bert,  John  Keinard,  Herman  Wolf, 
Levi  Ash.  Why  there  was  such  an  un¬ 
usually  large  attendance  in  the  very 
beginning  when  the  school  was  organ¬ 
ized  we  cannot  tell,  unless  the  school 
was  considered  more  as  a  parochial 
school  where  Geiman  might  be  learn¬ 
ed  than  a  Sunday  School  where  child- 
|  ren  s’.iould  be  fed  with  the  sincere 
|  milk  of  the  word.  Later  on  we  noticed 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  scholars,  just 
what  we  may  expect  where  the  growth 
is  abnormal.  But  during  the  last  years 
there  was  again  a  steady  and  solid  in¬ 
crease,  especially  so  since  we  are  in 
our  new  church,  more  scholars  enrol¬ 
led  nbw  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  Sunday  School — 225.  Teachers 
and  officers  not  included.  In  the  very 
beginning  the  two  schools  were  held 
at  the  same  hour  and  time— the  Ger¬ 
man  occupying  one  side  of  the  room 
and  the  English  the  other.  Later  on 
it  was  deemed  wise  to  separate.  In 
this  manner  they  continued  tiil  we 
moved  in  the  new  church  when  it  was 
again  decided  to  have  them  together 
and  instead  of  two  superintendents  we 
have  only  one. 

The  present  officers  are  :  Superin¬ 
tendent,  A.  W.  Kiev,  assistant  super¬ 
intendent,  Obas.  F.  Ash;  secretary, 

I  Henry  Martens;  assistant  secretary, 
Harry  Supplee;  organist,  Anna  Wag¬ 
ner;  assistant  organist,  Miss  Reilly; 
secretary  of  teachers’  meeting,  Samuel 
I  Deininger. 

The  present  teaohere  are :  John 
Bender,  A.  W.  Kley,  Michael  Keith, 
George  Klenk,  Pastor,  Charles  F.  Ash, 

|  Mrs.  Frederick  Wagner,  Mrs.  E  L 
Buckwalter,  Mrs  George  Ward,  Mrs. 
O.  F.  Ash,  Anna  Denfleld,  Annie  Bad 
er,  Anna  Wagner,  Mina  Scholl,  Mar¬ 
garet  Deger,  Vinnie  Hainly.and  Flora 
Wagner  and  Mary  Wall  teachers  of  the 
infant  school.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  our  present  superintendent  has 
held  his, office  for  14  successive  years. 

'  Also,  that  John  Bender,  Michael  Keith 
and  Levi  Ash  whom  the  Lord  called  to 
his  eternal  rest  but  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  whose  loss  we  feel  so  keenly— 
these  three  have  been  with  the  Sunday 
School  during  its  whole  history.  May 
the  school  led  by  the  able  officers  and 
teachers  move  onward  with  God’s 
blessing.  May  He,  who  prospered  the 
works  of  our  fathers  prosper  ours  from 
1  time  to  time  so  that  the  lambs  may  not 
only  be  folded  but  we  may  also  fold 
them  warm. 

CHURCH  DEDICATION,  JULY  20,  1873. 

On  this  very  date,  25  years  ago,  the 
first  church  was  dedicated.  July  the 
20bh.,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  mins¬ 


ters  and  congregation  mot  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  church.  Revs.  Spaeth  and 
Green wald  and  Miller  led  off  the  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  front  door,  the  church 
council  following,  after  them  the  choir 
with  J.  A.  Yost  as  leader, then  the  con¬ 
gregation.  On  the  steps  of  the  front 
door  Rev.  Spaeth  gave  out  a  verse  and 
all  joined  in  singing,  then  the  pastor 
opened  the  door  in  the  name  ot  toe 
Holy  Trinity,  and  in  the  churoh  the 
choir  sang  “Praise  Ye  the  Lord.”  On 
that  same  day  the  Holy  Communion 
was  administered— German  in  the 
morning  and  English  in  the  evening 
when  34  communed  in  the  morning 
and  15  in  the  evening.  Compare  with 
this  the  number  communed  on  Easter 
1898,  when  189  partook  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  The  old  building  cost  $3637.65 
and  all  paid  before  dedicated— a  noble 
example  for  others  to  follow. 

It  was  probably  the  happiest  moment 
of  Rev.  Miller’s  life  to  open  the  doors 
to  the  worshipper  and  bid  him  welcome 
saying— “sit  where  you  please,  the 
church  and  the  pews  arc  all  paid  for* 

On  the  9tb.  of  Jan.,  1874,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  congregation  he  stated  that  in 
consequence  of  increasing  infirmities 
he  could  no  longer  discharge  his  duties 
as  pastor  and  therefore  tendered  hie 
resignation.  On  Feb.  7th.,  1875,  he 
preached  his  last  English  sermon.  He  , 
continued  as  pastor  emeritus  to  his  ] 

death.  ,  .  ,  , 

Mrs.  Rev.  Miller  entered  into  rest 
Aug.  5th.,  1887,  at  the  age  of  87  years. 
Rev.  Miller  followed  her  after  the  short 
space  of  two  weeks,  the  29th.  of  tbe 
same  month — age  86  years,  thus  ended 
the  labors  of  two  faithful  workers-  one 
in  life  and  one  in  death.  To  him  and 
his  devoted  wife  the  congregation 
owes  its  existence  and  their  memories 
will  always  remain  associated  with  it. 
They  lie  buried  in  the  family  lot  in 

!  Norristown.  ,  .  _  .  . 

Rev.  F.  0.  0.  Kaehler’s  Pastorate, 
—On  the  14th.  of  March,  1875, Rev.JF.  O. 
0.  Caehler,  a  graduate  of  the  Luth  ran 
Theological  Seminary,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  took  charge  of  the  congregation. 
At  first  they  had  only  congregational 
singing,  no  organ,  when  the  present 
efficient  and  honored  chorister,  John 
A.  Yost  was  leader.  During  Rev. 
Kaehler’s  pastorate  the  organ  in  the 
auditorium  was  bought  from  Mr.  G.  A. 
Getze,  1117  Chestnut  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  for  $135.  This  organ  was  conse¬ 
crated  October  21,  1875. 

Miss  Emma  Bader,  now  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Logan,  was  the  first  organist  who,  it  is 
worthy  of  not^  is  still  connected  with 
the  choir.  After  her, her  sister  Matilda, 
filled  the  office  very  satisfactorily  for 
many  years.  The  services  of  Rev. 
Kaehler  were  blessed.  There  was  8 
large  incrtiase  in  membership.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of[his  ministration,  th( 
Ladies  Aid  Society  was  organized  anc 
i  after  its  organization  the  society  pur 
j  ohased  the  parsonage. 


THE  LADIES’  AID  SOCIETY. 

The  first  officers  were:  President 
Mrs.  Nelman,  secretary,  Mrs.  Kaehlei 
treasurer,  Miss  Christman.  This  or-) 
ganization  has  been  a  grand  mainstay 
to  the  congregation.  To  no  other 
body  does  the  church  owe  more  than 
to  this  organization.  Especially  did  it 
show  what  can  be  done  by  a  number 
of  women  well  organized  and  working 
in  harmony  at  the  time  the  parsonage 
was  bought.  Again,  how  materially 
they  helped  when  this  church  was 
built.  And  when  it  was  almost  com-i 
pleted  they  saw  a  big  hole  in  this 
church  to  the  left  of  me,  which  had  to 
be  filled  up  and  they  did  so  by  putting) 
into  it  a  big  pipe  organ.  The  receipt? 
of  money  raised  during  its  time  reach 
the  grand  sum  of  $1,914  76  Let  these 
figures  speak  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  receipts  for  1897  in  dues  and 
collections  were  $481  86. 

Also  on  the  roll  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  to  this  time,  we  find  the  names  of 
Mrs.  E.  Bader,  Mrs.  George  Leslie,, 
Mrs.  Jacob  Reilly,  Sr.,  and  Mrs.  John 
Young. 

The  present  officers  are,  president, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Wagner,  secretary, 
Mrs.  0.  D.  Coleman,  treasurer,  Miss 
Annie  Bader.  Let  this  society  not  get, 
“weary  in  well-doing.” 

REV.  GERHART’S  PASTORATE,  1882  —  1888 

In  August,  1882,  Rev.  E.  H.  Gerhart 
was  called.  Under  his  pastorate  the 
church  prospered  Many  were  added 
to  the  church.  During  his  time  the 
“Young  Peoples’  Association”  was 
organized.  Date  of  organiz  ition,  De¬ 
cember  10,  1883. 

They  met  for  the  first  time  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  church.  The  meet-f 
ing  was  called  to  order  by  the  pastor 
and  the  following  were  elected  the 
first  officeis  :  President,  Rev.  E.  H 
Gerhart,  vice  president,  Howard  Nei- 
man,  secretary,  Matilda  Bader,  treas 
urer,  Hannah  Showalter,  critic,  Leon¬ 
ard  Deininger,  organist,  fLizzie  Mun- 
shower,  assistant  organist,  Laura 
Keeler.  It  was  the  object  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  to  encourage  good  feeling 
and  Christian  intercourse  among  the 
young  people  and  to  unite  them  for 
the  purpose  of  self  improvement.  In 
the  beginning  they  met  monthly  but 
in  1897  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
were  revised  and  the  society  assumed 
the  name  of  Luther  League,  and  ever 
since  the  meetings  are  held  weekly 
arid  take  more  the  nature  of  a  devo¬ 
tional  meeting. 

That  this  society  has  done  a  good 
work  is  known  to  all  who  have  watched 
its  activity  an  t  progress.  The  work 
which  it  accomplished  could  only  be 
done  by  them. 

The  present  officers  are : — President, 
Jacob  Reilly;  vice  president,  0.  M. 
Spare;  secretary,  Bertha  Ash;  treas¬ 
urer,  David  Walters;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mina  Scholl;  missionary 
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treasurer,  Bertha  Austin;  organist, 
lone  Weeks.  Rev.  Gerhart  resigned 
June  4,  1888. 

Rev.  Solomon  B.  Stupp  was  installed 
No.  4,  1888  and  resigned  September  2, 
1889,  serving  the  congregation  only 
about  nine  months.  He  came  at  a 
time  when  not  all  was  peace  and  he  ' 
had  not  a  little  trouble  to  quiet  the 
troubled  waters.  He  waB  liked  as  a 
pastor  and  during  his  brief  stay  he  did 
all  that  couid  be  done  in  such  a  time, 

Karl  L  Woltefs’  pastorate,  June  1890 
— April  1893.  He  served  the  congre 
gation  as  supply  from  September,  1889 
June,  1890,  the  day  of  his  installation. 
He  came  here  immediately  after  his 
graduation  and  took  charge  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  During  his  time,  the  last 
one,  but  not  the  least,  of  the  societies 
was  organized,  the  Mite  Society,  or¬ 
ganized  February  22,  1893. 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  date,  Wash¬ 
ington’s  birthday,  a  few  scholars  and 
teachers  met  at  the  residence  of  Mr 
Frederick  Wagner  to  form  a  society  of 
the  younger  scholars  of  the  Sunday 
school.  Nelson  Ash  was  appointed 
president  pro  tem.  and  Irene  Wagner, 
secretary  pro  tem.  The  meeting  was 
opened  by  singiug,  “Around  the 
Throne  of  God  in  Heaven,”  followed 
byga  few  Bible  verses.  Business* being 
next  in  order,  the  first  thing  to  be  de¬ 
cided  was  a  name,  when  this  name  was 
given.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  : — President,  Nelson  Asb;  vice 
president,  Charles  Pepple;  secretary, 
Irene  Wagner;  treasurer,  Katie  Wid- 
meyer.  The  leaders  of  this  society  as 
well  as  the  organizers  are  Flora  Wag¬ 
ner,  Annie  Bader  and  Mina  Scholl. 
The  Ichurch  |owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  these  ladies  for  the  good  work  they  ■ 
begun.  Let  there  be  a  good  Christian 
training  among  the  young  and  we, 
need  have  no  fears  for  the  years  to  I 
come.  Present  officers: — President, 
Ida  Wolf;  vice  president,  lone  Weeks; 
secretary,  Louis  Baylitts;  treasurer, 
Lillie  Kepp;  organist,  Flora  Wagner. 
Rev.  Wolters  preached  his  last  sermon 
April  2,  1893. 

Rev.  Nevin  E.  Miller’s  pastorate, 
June  1,  1893—1  will  not  go  into  detail 
here.  Most  of  my  history  enters  with 
the  building  of  the  new  edifice  and  to 
begin  with  that  time  that  we  do  not 
have  now.  At  the  first  congregational, 
meeting  the  matter  of  building  a  now’ 
church  was  already  brought  before  the 
meeting. 

The  building  committee  of  the  new 
church  were  the  following  :— A.  W. 
Kley,  Frederick  Wagner,  L=wi  Ash, 
Charles  Bader,  O.  D.  ColemaD,  Wil¬ 
liam  Ash  and  William  Heck,  with  the 
pastor  as  secretary.  Note  the  present 
chnrch  council :— Trustees,  Frederiok 
Wagner,  Charles  jBader,  by  the  death 
of  Levi  Ash,  his  place  is  vacant. 

Elders— Charles  Weilaud,  David 
Waiters,  Chester  M  Spare  and  Henry 
Martens. 

Deacons— O.  D  Coleman,  Frederick 
Zaaser,  E.  L.  Buck  waiter  and  George 
Klenk. 


The  present  organiate  who  serve  the 
church  so  faithfully  are :  Flora  Wag¬ 
ner  in  English  and  Mary  M.  Wall  in 
German. 

Leader  of  the  choir,  John  A.  Yost. 

The  first  sexton  was  William  Stetter 
at  a  salary  of  $30.00  a  year.  The  pres¬ 
ent  sexton,  Yerkes  Page. 

Thus  I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  brief 
;  history  of  the  congregation.  To  enum¬ 
erate  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
with  the  help  of  God  would  take  more 
j  space  than  is  allotted  to  us  at  such  a 
time  as  this. 

Let  us  move  onward  and  then  we 
are  pursuing  a  course  our  fathers  pur¬ 
sued.  'v 


From, 


HISTORY  OF  NEW  GARDEN. 

THE.  FIRST  SETTLERS  OF  THE  TOWN¬ 
SHIP  AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS. 

1 

-  ' 

ENOCH  C.  MILHOUS.  ' 

Between  the  Pemberton  wood  line  on  the 
north,  and  the  Toughkenamon  Hill  line  on 
the  south  and  extending  from  the  Ken  nett 
township  line  on  ttie  east,  was  a  gradually 
widening  area  to  the  eastern  line  of  the 
'  James  Lindley  tract  was  land  taken  np  by 
'  William  Carpenter  of  from  100  to  200  acres. 
The  eastern  portion  of  this  land  was  long 
ago  absorbed  into  the  farms  adjacent  there¬ 
to.  In  1748  William  Carpenter  sold  and 
conveyed  about  107  acres  of  the  western 
(part  of  this  tract  unto  Henry  Piggott.  Af- 
t  ter  a  residence  of  more  than  twenty  years 
*on  the  premises  the  messuage  and  land  was 
(conveyed  unto  Joseph  Musgrove  in  1703. 

Id  1 78H  the  title  to  the  said  premises  was 
vested  in  Ambrose  Taylor,  and  in  that,  year 
he  sold  the  same  property  unto  John  M  ood 
who  in  his  will  devised  the  same  100  a>  res 
unto  his  son  Samuel  Wood.  After  fifteen 
years’  occupation  of  his  inheritance  the  mes¬ 
suage  and  premises  were  transferred  unto 
John  Paxson.  In  1806  John  and  Mary 
Paxson  conveyed  about  23  acres  of  their 
land  unto  Jacob  Girtler,  who  occupied  it 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  believe 
•  Jacob  was  a  chairmaker,  at  all  events  lie 
once  had  a  good  run  of  custom  in  the  re¬ 
seating  chairs  with  rushes.  Rush-hottom- 
sd  chairs  were  once  in  much  repute  f  rpu- 
lor  use,  those  in  more  common  use  being 


jspliut  or  busk  bottoms.  Now  the  rush- 
(bottomed  ones  are  varnished  up  and  put 
iin  the  upper  rooms  as  curios  or  keep  sakes  j 
of  the  past. 

In  1825  Jacob  Girtler  die  ‘  having  in  bis 
will  directed  that  bis  real  estate  should  he 
sold  by  his  exeeutur,  Mahlon  Phillips.  | 
William  Chamber  whose  land  it  adjoined  j 
was  the  purchaser,  and  it  is  now  a  part  of 
the  farm  of  Edwin  A.  Chamber. 

About  the  same  time  that  John  Paxson 
and  wife  parted  with  the  above  mentioned 
tract  they  also  disposed  of  several  other 
small  lots,  and  the  remaining  52  acres  they 
conveyed  unto  Thomas  Milhouse. 

Thomas  was  a  blacksmith  as  well  as  a  til¬ 
ler  of  the  soil.  Soon  after  his  pcrehase  he 
erected  a  shop  on  the  premises  in  which  he 
plied  his  occupation  with  much  energy  and 
ability,  so  much  did  he  give  attention  to 
his  trade  that  he  in  a  measure  neglected 
his  farm  and  his  fields  became  overgrown 
with  poverty  grass.  This  has  given  way 
to  better  culture,  but  still  asserts  its  right 
around  the  edges. 

Thomas  Milhous  was  of  a  mild  disposi¬ 
tion,  a  consistent  Friend  and  a  very  fre¬ 
quent  attender  of  New  Garden  meeting,  a 
mile  and  a  half  away  from  his  home.  This 
journey  he  usually  made  on  foot,  often  ac¬ 
companied  by  one  or  more  of  his  daughters. 
He  died  in  1856  in  his  77th  year,  his  good 
wife,  Mary,  having  passed  to  the  higher 
life  many  years  before  him.  Two  sous  and 
several  daughters  survived  him. 

Jesse  and  Thomas  Milhous,  the  sons,  had 
qnite.a  mechanical  turn  of  mind.  Jesse 
succeeded  his  father,  in  the  smithing  busi¬ 
ness.  The  road  by  the  smithy  which  had 
been  only  a  private  one  through  the  Pem¬ 
berton  woods  was  made  a  public  road.  A 
new  shop  was  built  in  1838  with  apart¬ 
ments  for  lathes  and  grindstones.  A  small 
stream  of  water  was  diverted  from  its  usual 
meanderings  down  its  rocky  bed  into  an  ar¬ 
tificial  one,  conveying  the  water  to  the 
shop,  there  to  be  utilized  through  the  agen 
cy  of  a  Barker  centrifugal  water  wheel  in 
driving  the  lathes  and  grinding  stones. 
Charles  Fray,  a  young  "man  of  color”  was 
an  apprentice  there,  and  wheu  be  had  mas¬ 
tered  the  trade  he  worked  at  it  for  several 
years. 

At  the  decease  of  his  father,  Jesse  Mil¬ 
hous  came  into  possession  of  the  property. 
The  old  log  house  and  barn  which  had 
served  their  time  and  fallen  into  decay  were 
replaced  by  new  ones.  He  continued  to 
work  at  his  trade  till  near  the  time  of  his 
!  decease  in  1867.  From  that  time  the  smith¬ 
ing  business  has  been  discontinued  there. 
Jesse’s  widow,  Joanna(Cbaudler)  Milhous, 
with  her  family,  continued  to  occupy  the 
premises  till  the  time  of  her  death,  having 
survived  her  husband  seven  or  eight  years. 
In  the  ten  years  next  following  the  decease 
of  the  widow,  in  1874  the  property  changed 
hands  seven  times.  In  .partition  pro¬ 
ceedings  it  was  taken  by  Chandler  Milhous. 
He  sold  it  to  Benjamin  F.  Taylor  ;  from 
him  it  passed  to  Emily  L.  L.  Parker,  then 
to  George  McCall  to  Martin  E.  Parker,  to 
William  E.  Rightley,  and  thence  to  Enoch 
C.  Milhous,  the  present  owner  and  accomo- 
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dating  New  Garden  butcher. 

Thomas  Milhous  (2)  engaged  in  watch 
and  clock  cleaning  in  Kennett  Square  as  an 
occupation  in  which  he  was  successful,  lie 
was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  a 
Farron  and  the  second  Martha  Eachus.  He  i 
died  about  23  years  ago  leaving  a  daughter, 
Hannah  Milhouse,  the  child  of  his  first  j 
wife,  to  survive  him.  _ .  A 
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USHER  THE  FAMILY  TRIE- 


HOW  T3B  DESCENDANTS  OF  JOSEPH  AND 
MARY  PHILIPS  CELEBRATED. 

The  Peaceful  Shades  of  Vincent  Baptist 
Church  the  Scene  of  the  Gathering 
of  the  Philips  “Clan”  Thursday. 

Since  1877  the  descendants  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  Philips,  who  settled  in  Ches¬ 
ter  county,  from  Wales,  in  1755,  have 
met  in  reunion  at  Vincent  Baptist 
Church,  where  the  original  pair  wor¬ 
shipped.  Thursday  those  worthy  rep 
resentatives  gathered  and  carried  out 
a  well  prepared  programme.  The  day 
was  one  of  the  sultriest  of  the  sultry 
season.  Never  did  ‘  God’s  Acre”  be¬ 
side  the  church  where  generations  of 
Philips  lie  sleeping  look  so  green  and 
beautiful,  showing  more  careful  at¬ 
tention  than  many'  town  cemeteries. 
Long  rows  of  marble  markers  bearing 
no  name,  testify  to  number  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  soldiers  who  yielded  up  their 
lives  at  the  hospital  at  Yellow  Springs, 
now  Chester  Springs,  nearby.  Until 
within  a  few  years  these  markers  were 
simply  rough  stones  gathered  from 
the  fields,  but  the  living  relatives, 
whose  dead  lie  there  contributed  to¬ 
wards  this  worth v  object,  plaeiog  the 
grounds  in  beautiful  repair.  The  Nec¬ 
rology  Committee  reported  three 
deaths  since  the  last  meeting,  namely, 
James  B  Dewhurst,  of  Allegheny,  Pa  ; 
Charles  Brin  ton  Luugren,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Jesse  Philips,  of 
Iowa,  the  latter  being  the  author  of 
the  family  hymn,  fUst  sung  in  1877. 

The  election  of  officers  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  committees  resulted  in  hold¬ 
ing  over  the  former  and  adding  as 
fellows : 

Programme  Committee  Mrs.  J.  Jones 
Acker,  Anselma;  Mrs.  Elma  P.  Miller, 
Lionville;  Dr.  W.  DeHaven  Baches, 
Phoenixville. 

A  long  list  of  absent  members,  whose 


forms  had  once  been  familiar  at  t 
home-comings,  were  named,  to 
letters  of  remembrance,  and  amoi 
them  was  M  rs.  Hannah  Philips  Eaches, 
the  eldest  of  all  the  clan  Philips  living, 
and  who  had  been  most  faithful  In  at¬ 
tendance  Many  paid  tribute  to  her 
rare  Christian  life  and  expressed  their 
love  and  respect  for  her.  Her  ab¬ 
sence  was  felt  keenly.  Her  age,  being 
within  a  few  years  of  the  century  mark, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  her  meet¬ 
ing  again  with  them. 

J.  W.  Sigman,  of  Phoenixville,  had 
secured  three  photos  of  the  Vincent 
church  and  Philips  homestead,  which 
will  be  mailed  to  any  desiring  them  at 
fifty  cents  each  Several  were  quickly 
ordered  and  are  valued  souvenirs. 
Hearty  thanks  were  given  to  Mrs.  S. 
L.  Oberholtzer  for  the  song  written  for 
this  occasion,  being  the  second  this 
gifted  lady  has  contributed  to  the  fam¬ 
ily. 

A  number  of  letters  were  read, 
among  them  one  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Owen  Philips  Eaches,  who  took  partin 
the  Lafayette  marker  ceremonies  at 
Birmingham. 

Adjournment  for  dinner,  which  is 
ever  bountiful  and  excellent,  came  at 
12  30,  and  after  all  were  supplied,  and 
in  lieu  of  toasts,  a  paper  on  the  lives 
of  Owen  and  Rachel  (Evans)  Philips 
was  read  by  the  eldest  son,  David 
Philips,  of  Kennett  Square  : 

Owen  Philips  was  born  September 
7  th,  1789,  in  Uwchlan  township.  Chea¬ 
ter  county  He  was  the  son  of  Josiah 
and  Sarah  (Thomas)  Philips.  His 
father  was  a  prominent  man  in  the 
Vincent  Baptist  church  and  also  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lived.  He 
was  a  weaver  by  trade.  His  sons  also 
worked  at  the  same  trade,  and  also  as¬ 
sisted  in  working  on  the  farm.  When 
a  call  came  to  serve  the  Colonies  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  their  sons 
formed  and  equipped  a  company, 
Josiah  being  one  of  the  Lieutenants. 
He  and  his  wife,  with  their  parents 
and  other  kindred,  sleep  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  graveyard. 

His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  j 
David  Thomas  and  grand-daughter  of 
Rev.  Owen  Thomas,  a  famous  Baptist 
minister  who  lived  in  Vincent  town¬ 
ship  and  died  in  1760.  Owen  Philips 
was“married  in  1814  to  Rachel  Evans 
in  the  lownship  of  East  Nantmeal,  to 
which  place  ;.be  moved  in  1815.  He 
also  joined  the  Vincent  Baptist  church 
in  1814,  and  was  a  prominent  member 
thereof  until  1841,  at  which  time  he 
was  largely  instrumental  in  the  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  East  Nantmeal  Bap¬ 
tist  church  He  was  faithful  in  his  at-  l 
tendance  at  this  new  interest  until  he 
was  disabled  by  severe  affliction.  He 
died  August  18th,  1871. 

He  was  a  staunch  Baptist,  and  so  was 
all  the  family,  including  his  ancestors 
on  his  father's  and  mother’s  side.  He 
was  of  pure  Welsh  origin,  and,  we  be- 
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lieve,  an  exemplary  Christian,  always 
exemplifying  his  profession  by  his 
daily  life,  and  was  the  means  of  lead¬ 
ing  many  souls  to  Christ.  He  was  the 
father  of  ten  children,  nine  eons  and 
one  daughter.  Two  sons  and  the 
daughter  died  in  childhood,  and  the 
remaining  seven  grew  to  manhood 
Five  of  them  Hre  still  living,  and  we 
are  gJad  to  say  all  the  seven  accepted 
Christ  in  <arlv  life  and  have  been 
active  workers  in  the  church.  The 
five  sons  are  all  well  up  in  years 
Three  of  them  have  passed  the  three 
score  and  ten  years  allotted  to  man, 
and  will  doubtless  soon  end  this  early 
oareer. 

He  (Owen  Philips)  never  became 
rich,  neither  did  any  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  but  we  believe  all  were  and  are 
rich  in  faith,  and  have  a  title  to  a  man¬ 
sion  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  any 
earthly  possessions. 

“We  need  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  need  that  little  long; 

Yet  we  do  need  in  Christ’s  dear  name, 

A  faith  to  make  us  strong. 

Strong  in  our  efforts  to  do  good; 

Strong  to  live  free  from  sin. 

And  strong  to  live  a  godly  life, 

That  we  may  others  win. 

And  when  this  earthly  life  is  o’er, 

And  we  are  called  away, 

May  we  all  meet  on  heaven’s  blest  shore, 

And  spend  eternal  day. 

Rachel  Evans  Philips  was  born  in 
East  Nantmeal,  Chester  county,  June 
24th,  1792,  in  the  old  homestead  now 
occupied  ;by  O.  Milton  Philips.  She 
resided  in  the  same  place  during  hi” 
single  and  married  life,  which  is  a  re¬ 
markable  feature  in  her  history.  She 
was  a  devoted  Christian  and  a  loving 
mother,  and  after  years  of  toil  and 
anxiety  she  was  called  up  higher. 
She  died,  June  17th,  1868,  aged  75 
years,  11  months  and  23  days. 

Many  brief  remarks  followed,  add 
ing  incidents  known  of  these  lives, 
_One  remembered  the  sweet  voice  of 
Rachel  Philips,  it  being  soprano  and 
ranging  higher  than  usual.  She  wae 
much  in  demand  with  such  a  voice, 
and  frequently  invited  to  Brandywine 
Manor,  whither  she  would  ride  horse¬ 
back,  as  was  the  oustom  in  those  days. 
The  Philips  family  who  spell  their 
name  with  the  single  “1”  are  generally 
singers,  while  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  those  with  the  double  consonant. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was 
spent  in  social  converse  until  the  hour 
of  departure  came  around,  when  good¬ 
byes  were  said  with  the  expressed 
hope  that  another  year  would  see  them 
gathered  at  this  sacred  shrine  again 
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THE  CLAN  COPE 
AND  ITS  BRANCHES., 

A  Faper  Head  by  Gilbert  Cope,  the  Historian, 
at  Lenaps  To-Day. 


SOME  EARLY  ENGLISH  GENERATIONS. 


j  How  the  Emigration  to  This  Country  . 
Was  Made  and  Where  Descendants 
Are  Now  to  Be  Found — An  Interesting  . 
Story  Which  Concerns  Many  Who  i 
Are  Related  by  Marriage  to  the  Origi¬ 
nal  Family — The  Genealogical  Tree 
From  Root  to  Branch. 


Following  is  a  highly  interesting  paper 
which  was  read  at  Lenape  to-day  at  a 
reunion  of  the  Cope  family,  by  Gilbert 
Cope,  of  North  Church  street; 

To  John  G.  Cope  and  my  other  kindred 
assembled  at  Lenape  on  the  Brandywine: 
—A  few  days  ago  I  returned  from  a 
gathering  of  the  Cope  Family  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  where  about  200  of  the 
descendants  of  Oliver  Cope,  living  mostly 
in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Jefferson,  1 
Harrison  and  Belmont,  met  to  enjoy  so¬ 
cial  intercourse  and  inaugurate  what  is 
proposed  to  be  an  annual  event  in  the 
I  family  history.  There  I  read  a  paper 
giving  some  account  of  the  early  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  family  and  their  English 
ancestry,  and  as  none  of  those  now  as¬ 
sembled  was  then  present  I  propose  to 
rehearse  the  story  on  tilts  occasion,  it 
being  as  follows: 

To  my  kindred,  assembled  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  Stli-mo.  17th,  1S98:— In  the 
year  1856,  as  a  boy  of  lti,  X  accompanied 
an  older  brother  on  a  visit  to  the  family 
of  Thomas  Savery,  near  Parkerville, 

,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  where  we  took  tea. 
During  the  conversation  around  the  ta¬ 
ble  Elizabeth  Savery,  a  maiden  sister  of 
the  host,  remarked  that  she  had  recently 
visited  Morris  Cope  (No.  123),  and  he  had 
shown  her  some  account  of  the  Cope 
Family  which  he  had  collected;  and  she 
•  thought  it  very  nice  to  have  an  ac- 
i  count  of  one's  family'.  The  subject  was  : 
new  to  me,  but  it  produced  sufficient  im¬ 
pression  that  when, several  months  later, 

.  a  distant  relative  and  descendant  of  the  1 
Copes  wrote  to  my  father,  asking  for  the  I” 
family  history',  I  recalled  the  remarks 
of  Elizabeth  Savery.  My  father  address- 
!  ed  a  note  to  Morris  Cope  and  the  latter 
forwarded  his  brief  account,  which  cov¬ 
ered  about  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper.  Be¬ 
fore  forwarding-  this  ro  the  inquirer, 
Minshall  Painter  (No.  395),  1  copied  it. 
and  thereby  caught  the  disease  which 
has  never  left  me.  During  the  summer 
of  1857  I  made  some  effort  to  extend  the 
record,  and  early  in  the  year  1858,  being- 
on  a  visit  to  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  I  ob¬ 
tained  the  names  of  a  large  number  of; 
descendants  from  John  Cope,  the  pioneer 
settler  in  that  county.  The  final  result, 
as  some  of  you  may  know,  was  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  book  in  1861,  containing  over 
3000  names  of  descendants  from  our  first 
American  ancestor.  I  had  seen  only 
one  such  work,  the  Sharpless  Family 
History,  which  one  might  put  in  his  vest 
i  pocket,  and  in  this  new  field  did  not 
j  produce  such  a  work  as  larger  experi- 
I  cnee  would  have  done.  The  concluding 
lines  are  as  follows:  “I  suppose  by  go- 
ing  to  England^a  person  might  ascertain 
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much  in  regard  to  our  family  prior  to 
Oliver  Cope.” 

A  REMARK  THAT  BORE  FRUIT. 

This  remark  was  destined  to  bear  fruit. 
Years  afterward  a  younger  member  of 
the  family,  James  B.  Cope  (No.  1390), 
went  to  England,  and  has  since  made 
■that  land  his  home.  Stimulated  by  my 
suggestion  he  spent  considerable  time 
collecting  the  history  of  our  ancestors 
on  that  side  of  the  water,  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  result  in  a  work  entitled 
"Memoirs  of  the  Copes  of  Wiltshire.” 
From  this  work  I  shall  quote  or  con¬ 
dense  an  account  of  the  generations  of 
our  family  prior  to  the  emigration  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  without  troubling  you 
•  at  present  with  the  various  authorities 
on  which  his  statements  are  founded. 

THE  COPES  IN  ENGLAND. 

At  a  very  remote  period  the  Cope  fam¬ 
ily  held  considerable  estates  in  North¬ 
amptonshire,  but  their  early  history  is 
unwritten  or  lost.  Cope  in  Domesday 
signifies  a  hill,  says  M.  A.  Lower;  the 
name  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  perhaps 
that  of  some  sturdy  Thane's  house, 
which  had  weathered  the  repeated 
storms  of  Norman  oppression.  Thanes 
they  certainly  were,  and  not  churls,  in 
the  remotest  period  of  their  written  his¬ 
tory,  noble  and  gentle  men,  time  where¬ 
of  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary. 

It  is  in  the  troubled  reign  of  King 
Richard  the  Second  that  the  curtain  is 
first  lifted.  We  find  the  family  then  es¬ 
tablished  among  the  pleasant  glades 
and  woodlands  of  Northamptonshire,  on 
the  borders  of  Bucks  and  Oxon.  where 
they  had  probably  lived  for  many  gene¬ 
rations. 

John  Cope,  esquire,  a  gentleman  of 
much  wealth  and  influence,  represented 
Northamptonshire  in  the  last  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  unhappy  Richard;  and  in 
the  year  1398 .  we  find  him  purchasing, 
for  100  marks,  the  manorial  estate  of 
Deanshanger.  This  estate,  which  com¬ 
prised  900  acres  of  pasture  and  arable, 
besides  forest  land,  lay  on  the  banks 
,  of  the  Ouse,  where  Whaddon  chase  and 
Whittlebury  forest  approach  it  on  either 
side,  and  had  lately  escheated  to  the 
Crown. 

IN  FAVOR  WITH  THE  KING. 

In  1399,  the  first  year  of  King  Henry  J 
the  Fourth’s  reign,  we  find  that  John 
Cope,  “in  consideration  of  the  good  ser-  1 
vices  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  king,  l 
■  obtained  an  exemplification  of  the  last 
king's  grant,  and,”  here  is  the  im¬ 
portant  part,  "a  remission  of  the  60 
marks  then  remaining  unpaid  of  the  pur-  i 
chase  money.”  In  the  same  year  it 
seems  he  had  a  grant  of  divers  other 
lands,  tenements  and  rents  in  Wickden, 
Wickhamman,  Pesenham,  Stoney-Strat- 
ford,  Pokesley,  Whitefield.  Denshanger 
and  Moghemoncotes  in  the  county  of 
Northampton.  Again,  we  read  that  King 
Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the  fifth  year  of  ! 
his  reign,  1404,  “granted  unto  John  Cope, 
his  Esquire  and  Beloved  Servant,  for 
reward  of  his  good  and  faithful  service, 
the  Mannor  of  Westbury  in  the  county  I 
of  Bucks,  of  the  value  of  xx  marks  a- 
year,  which  came  to  the  Crown  by  the 
j  attainder  of  Sir  Thomas  Shelley,  Knt.” 

In  the  year  1400,  Henry  made  him  high 
sheriff  of  the  county,  and  the  same  office 
|  was  again  conferred  upon  him  in  1404. 

I  He  represented  the  county  in  four  suc- 
i  cessive  Parliaments  under  the  new  king, 
j  and  at  last  died  in  1415,  the  second  year  ; 
of  Henry,  the  Fifth’s  reign. 

ADDING  TO  THE  FAMILY  ARMS. 

What  the  services  were  which  won  him 


the  favor  of  Bolingbroke,  how  he  upheld 
his  cause  with  rugged  eloquence  in  the 
Commons’  house,  or  how  he  levied  troops 
to  swell  the  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 
that  took  King  Richard  at  Conway,  we 
mat-  never  know,  but  it  is  certain  that 


;  of  the  Roses,  until,  at  last,  Henry  the 
Seventh  gave  his  descendants  three  red 
roses  of  Lancaster,  and  three  fleurs-de- 
lys  of  France,  “in  honorable  uugmenta— 
1  t  t'ion”  to  the  family  arms. 

Mr.  George  Baker,  in  his  History  of 
Northamptonshire,  speaking  of  the 
J}1  Copes,  who  had  then  removed  into  more 
southern  counties,  writes  as  follows: 
“From  him.”  that  is,  John  Cope,  esquire, 
of  Deanshanger,  “sprang  all  the  branches 
'  f  of  this  once  numerous  and  opulent  fam- 
,  ily.” 

The  manor  of  Deanshanger,  passing 
through  four  descents  of  his  male  issue, 
John.  Stephen,  John  and  Edward,  fell  at 
.  length,  in  1511,  into  the  possession  of 
Anne,  a  child  of  twelve  years,  sole 
j  heiress  of  the  ligne  ainee.  Upon  her  mar¬ 
riage  it  passed  out  of  the  family,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  manors  of  Helmdon, 
Olipston,  Newbold,  Guilsborough  and 
Spratton,  which  had  also  descended  to 
I  her. 

HOW  THE  NAME  SURVIVED. 

It  is  to  John  Cope’s  third  son,  William, 
that  we  owe  the  perpetuation  of  his 
name.  William  was  succeeded  by  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  he  by  William,  afterwards 
Sir  William  Cope,  of  Hanwell,  near  Ban- 
■  bury. 

Alexander  Cope  seems  to  have  been 
seized  of  the  manor  of  Grimsbury,  ad¬ 
joining  the  borough  of  Banbury,  but  on 
tin  Northamptonshire  side  of  the  Cher- 
well;  at  least  this  was  the  early  home 
id’  his  son  William. 

AN  INTERIM  AS  TO  HONOR. 

Meanwhile  the  sceptre  had  passed 
from  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Under 
the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Fourth  and 
Richard  the  Third,  we  read  of  no  more 
honours  for  the  Copes;  but  with  the  ae- 
1  i  cession  of  Henry  the  Seventh  prosperity 
was  restored  to  the  family.  William 
;  Cope,  of  Grimsbury,  became  the  King's 
Cofferer,  or,  as  we  say  now.  Keeper  of 
tht'  Privy  Purse,  an  office  which  he 
I  seems  to  have  held  throughout  the 
reign.  It  was  to  him  that  the  Roses 
and  the  Fleurs-de-lys  were  granted  as 
a  coat  of  augmentation.  The  ancient 
coat  of  arms  of  the  family  is  blazoned 
thus:  “Gules,  on  a  fesse  argent,  a  boar 
passant  sable;  the  new  coat:  Argent,  on 
j  i  a  chevron  azure,  between  three  Red 
Roses  of  England  slipped  proper,  as 
many  Fleurs-de-lys  or.”  The  present 
^  I  crest  of  the.'  family:  A  dragon's  head 
j  gules,  issuing  from  a  fleur-de-lys  or. 
was  also  granted  to  William  Cope  at  this 
time,  “the  dragon  being  one  of  Henry 
the  Seventh’s  supporters.”  We  also  learn 
'■>  from  Dale's  “Collection  of  Pedigrees,” 

I  that  the  following  “coat  was  sometimes 
used  by  William  Cope  the  Coferer,  as  a 

Badge  of  his  Office:” _ “Argent.  3  coffers 

i  Sable,  the  Keyhole  and  Hasps  etc.  all  Or.l 
hanging  in.  an  antique  compartment 
Shield  upon  a  Trunk  of  a  Laurel  Tree.” 

A  MAN  OK  GREAT  WEALTH. 

Sir  William  Cope,  for  he  received  thi)  I 
honor  of  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  his  I 
prince,  possessed  much  wealth.  It  was  } 
he  who  sold  the  "great  lordship  of 
Worm!  sigh  ton"  to  Sir  John  Spencer,  an¬ 
cestor  to  the  powerful  Earls  of  Sunder¬ 
land  He  bought  lands,  too,  in  Somer- 1 
setshire  and  Wiltshire,  and  he  it  was! 
who  bought,  in  1502,  the  domain  of  Han¬ 
well.  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  his  de- 
■  scenda nts  for  generations.  Here  he  built 
1  a  goodly  castle,  a  huge  quadrangle, 

<  guarded  at  each  corner  by  a  high 

i  tower,  the  whole  buttressed  and  battle-; 
|  merited.  Notwithstanding'  this  appear- 
|  unci’  of  strength  the  castle  was  nor. 
"I  really  strong.  The  use  of  artillery  had 
become  general  and  the  mediaeval  fort¬ 
ress  was  last  giving  place  to  the  Tudor 
•  mansion.  The  great  Gothic  ramparts 
vj  and  keeps,  so  long  impregnable,  offered 
l  no  adenn  ate  resist  ance  to  bombard  men  t  _ 
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ADORNED  A  CHAPPr. 

ad4S<i'  ‘fectoratifnsatt5W"rk;,  Sil'  William 

.  wi-^B  H- 

glass,  Jong-  admired  k11s  °hapel  with, 
ness  of  colorin-  a,frCr,beflutv  and  rich- 
I  body  was  laid  beneath  ln  his 

hlac-k  marble.”  The  rh.,rnh10ni’,ment  ot' 
and  the  marble  tomh  h  h  and  vhapel 
and  all  that  renuah^of^ir^v  i1,- perishftd- 
the  Cofferer  is  n  „  J3 lr.  William  Cope 
in  the  g-allerV  of  hiPHrtra,t  by  Holbein’ 
the  present  Sir  WMl'i  noWE®  dl^c°ndant. 
hill— all  that  remains  sV°,,,e  ot  Brams- 
the  good  report  ,,f  V  life  *  bPsideM- 
benevolence  and  i-aithfn^ien-ic^tahi s| 

to'SAgnes.nch?ughier  ™nadrrie?  first 

Robert  Hareoi/rt  of  SMn°the,r??s  of  sir 
knight  banneret  and '  i-ni^2ton^I’,farc?ourt« 
who  was  standard  bearerAo  m  "!e  bath,g 
the  Seventh  at  tin-  i » r / 1  10  I'ins'  ll?jirv| 
hield.  By  her  he  °«  B°Sworth 

whom  we  shall  li/i've  \o  s,!e’ ,htu  phf‘n-  oL’ 

■  Secondly  he  w-  s  6  Pfa,k  hereafter. 

]  daughter  of  Sir  John™"*!  ed  t0  Jane,  ' 
j  nell.  and  heiress  to  li  AT'  of  Hod- 
I  dane  Spencer  became1  iu0t  ler  Th-Atmas.  I 
|  Anthony,  afterwirvc e-  th!"  niother  off! 
[  Chamberlain  to  Queen  11KW»?11°ny  Cope. 
an  ardent  Protestant0  Kathenne  Parr, 

SIR  T^L°US  «K‘wrWoare°r  °f 

’  We  can  now he-e' doT’  tt™  SCHOLaR 
at  some  length  in  '’Sir^y' %{th^n  to.  read 
iroduction  to  •on.nJ3lt  Cl.  Copes  in- 
An  thorn-  Cope  was01}  th®  PsaIrns-'  Sir 
«ome  time  between  born  -probably  at 
1500.  There  is  "  tbe  years  1490  and 

he  was  not  twentv  siv£\ry  evidei^  that 
father's  death  it  i5i'f  anrl^io  °id  at  his 
been  married  before  hi w  1  -must  llav«> 
thirtv-thiee  veir/L-  1  tor  hls  son  was 
ceeded  him  ifIL0/.  ^ %  when  he  sue- hi. 

his  grandfather3  John  Sofrpnm-  the  wili  of  t  . 

mother  was  nni-Horft  Spencer,  that  his  . 
was  her  eWest  son  b?£ore  14!)G.  #  he 
at  Oriel  Cohege  Oxforri-  ^"  ,educat«‘  I  : 
completion  of  Tffs  studies’  ?  ncl  on  Hie 
versify,  traveled  in  indwS  !n  that  Uni-  9 
and  Italy.  ~  m  to  ^  Iance,  Germany 

those0 countrfeshand  assn  .Un.iversit!es  in 
learned  men  find  with  the  1 

who  at  that  perinrf L[?.SI!1S  lled  scholars  % 
these  foreign  schoolsWnf  %  attached  to  | 
came,  as  Anthonv  wLS(-  learning,  be-  -* 

accomplished  geotlem?^  l“!?rnis  lls>  an 

most  learned  min  oTt hi’ ^Lndi)ne  of  the  $ 

he  lived.  '  4  le  Penod  in  which  ■  > 

to  have  bee  n ' at  t  ached  3  i^n  °  ?h  ’  he  seems 
Henry  VTI1  •  and3  he  lo  the  Court  of  | 

ptatey  and  mansion  ofS'wCeede?  to  thelM 
the  lutESHfe  man|- 

however,  of  his  literlrv-  „  S  one  other,  Efe 

been  preserved-  namlfv  S  °dUftlons  hasB 
’The  History  of  SV  ™°rTk  entitled,  H 

Sto#h0«tr,5?y^V”wS,u  SffwSK  S 
s“,£  ■asjsnrJSK. I 

Qt'tar„? “rlw?” 
Katherine  Parr’s  househnw”  ?5  Queen  '-L 
he  was  appointed  her  Vicl  chlmhe1  W 

mt-agg.KoM.of -thi.  aat«as»n  ■»  j 


t hfsHltlil  'hftv  "vl'W:lS  *1/1,  beginning  of 

fls|Pfruitf,?n  atned  aVd  made  l’layn:  as 
also  liuittull  to  suche  as  deivte  in  ih«; 

Ot  this?  aComr?f  lhe  s,pirituaf  meanyng 
Anthony  Cop^Knighf-  S6t  furth  by  t!”’ 

he'^i^ttlK^^e^wlmre 
STEPHEN  COPE. 


M 


a»  K5JT3 

^r?«srilfa 

his  hOTseIinIMhampt°i,Hin  The' parish 

betwel|ntt’ht  Baetredp|^s1aande: 

Island,  barely  raised  above  the  sea  ievef 

SllvarehHedrj|dht0  S  « 

neeted  Qhl  1  1  but  curiously  con- 

nllAr'  S  be  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
iam  cope  s  second  wife,  Jane  Spencer 
b.\  her  second  husband,  'William  SaunJ 
ders,  esquire,  of  Banbury.  Th™  vovni 
lady,  in  default  of  brothers.  waM-of 
hvmess  with  her  sisters  of  the  paternal 
}}°  doubt  helped  to1  restr/ro 
hei  husband  s  impaired  fortunes  He  f 

g°eantPrdfb1h!?pret?tined  his  "t  Seri 

the  ^afch  of 

Tohl  Inrt  fwiv0nS|  Thomas,  Anthony, 
,r?bn  and  AA  llliam,  and  one  daughter 

issue  Anthonl’  ,Thomas-  tiled’  wfth.n.t 
issue.  Anthony,  however,  succeeded  to‘ 
the  house  and  estate  of  Bedlmmli, 
was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and 

Humphry11  ° n ff  A^ne’  daughter  o’f  ’sir 
rjumpni>  Stafford,  of  Blatherwvke 

her  hiSlinohiri'  She  Probablv  brought 
.  '^band  a  substantial  marriage  nor- 

chief  estales^y^his  JS? 

«ar^e2&Pt0n  fl°UriShed  C  " 

Sir  Humphry  Stafford  of  Blatherwvl-e 

;i„"  -ssrsawrs  k 

6®f.  SSi  «asS„e"CT;5f 

She  was  married  to  Hervev  Bagot  who 
titfe*  d°e  S.  % 

was  Robert  de  Toeni.  governor  of  star' 
ford  Castle  under  WiJliSm  the  FirSt  c 

son  of  the  powerful  Ralph,  Baron  “do 
Normandy  redl  tai"y  ^ard-be^  dc? 

THE  ELDEST  SON  DISINHERITED 
IrlKIC  E . 

We  have  seen  that  George  Cope  sue- 
estaRs  ‘I'  le ppaternal  mansion  ami  chief 
Tiffs'  a,  ytheGth°p5e  tWas  the  second  son. 

S;  ,i,f  awsi  SSWk’STw'SgS' 

disinherited  of  his  birthright,  uml  J 

thiL!:nSei  bl’other  01'  cousin  preferred  In 
this  case  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  the 
reason  tor  such  a  course.  C  lile 

eldest  son,  went  au-nv  inf/% 
Wiltshire.  We  do  not  read  whether  he 
received  the  AA-ihsh ire  lands  acquired  bv 
the  family  three  generations  before-  w'e 
only  know  that  he  lived  and  died  in  the 
parish  of  Marden,  among  the  rirU  L 
eight  miles  south  of  the  eurilus  ff  ,,:. 


J  •  -  ■ ■■jt  J 


:  >_i  ' m, 

temporary  home  of  Oliver-  Cope  the 
'Colonist. 

SOME  FAMILY  WILLS. 

John  Cope  made  his  will  on  the  11th  of 
August,  1613,  of  which  the  following  is 

~  Memorandum.  That  the  eleaventh  daye 
of  August  Anno  Domini  1613  John  Cope 
of  the  Parish  of  Marden  in  the  Countie 
of  Whites  Gentleman  beinge  sictte  in 
bodie  but  of  perfect  mynde  and  mef 
(thanckes  be  given  to  the  Almls  rs@J 
havinge  a  purpose  to  settle  and  dli  v 
of  his  estate  did  make  and  ordeymjju 
last  Will  and  Testament  mmcupativtFC  ' 
manner  and  forme  followinge  that  is 
say  First  he  did  bequeath  his  Soule  in. 
the  handes  of  the  Almightie  whoe  gat 
it  and  his  bodie  to  be  buried  in  tic 
Church  of  Marden  Item  he  did  give  anc 
bequeath  unto  Jane  his  eldest  daughter 
fower  hundred  poundes  It’m  lie  did 
giv  ■  and  bequeath  unto  liis  daughter 
Martha  fower  hundred  poundes  Item  fie 
did  give  and  bequeath  unto  his  daughter 
Anne  Twoe  hundred  pounds  and  these 
their  portions  to  be  delivered  to  them, 
wthin  or  aboute  the  eompasse  or  tyme 
of  sixe  monethes  nexth  after  the  daye 
of  their  marriage  and  yf  it  happen  or 
chaunce  that  either  of  them  doth  de¬ 
cease  before  their  daye  of  marriage  then 
the  portion  of  the  said  deceased  shall 
redound  unto  her  or  them  then  living 
Item  he  did  give  and  bequeath  unto  his 
brother  Edward  Cope  twentie  nobles 

verlie  to  be  paid  or  delivered  unto  him 
after  the  decease  of  his  mother  during' 
the  terme  of  the  lives  of  his  Executrix 
and  the  said  Edward  Cope  and  n^otner- 
wvse  Itm  he  did  give  and  bequeath  unto  k 
the  poor  Inhabitants.  of_Jjavent  m  ths| 
fct^TS^tV  ttye  pounds  it  m  he 
did  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  p°?  the  f 
the  Devizers  and  those  poore  °t 

T>pvi7ers  greene  five  poundes 

iffjr„f4M$tn"iSuvh,.§|iA4 

he  did  give  unto  the  pool  epftln 3  pa  . 

unto0h;sawtfeh5aned whom/ he  made  ap- 
lhjtWWm  a'nd  Tes- 
t  -,ent  hi  the  presence  and.  hearing  of 
Edward  Weston  John  Knight  Alice 

■,PThise'will  was  proved  on  December  2d 
°fE^ai1fopea>e  younger  brother, 

of  twenty  nobles  assessed  in  a  subsioj 
of  James  the  First's  reign.  His  will  is 
lost  but  that  of  ,his  widow,  Maud  Cope, 
proved  May  10th,  1635,  is  curious  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  small  sum  Kft  to  both  her 
sons  It  is  useless  to  search  the  c,*use 
of  this,  for  we  have  no  clue.  Primps 
thev  had  diready  been  provided  tor  oy 
the  father /certainly  the  mother  had  but 
little  to  leaVe,  and  her  husband  s  annuity 
must  have  ceased.  At  all  events  she 
wrote  as  follows:  “I  Mawde  Cope  of 
Codford  St.  Peter  Wiflowe  doe  give  unto 
my  two  Sonnes  John  Cope  and  Edward 
Cope  xii£  a  peece.  All  the  rest  ot  my 
goods  1  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daugh¬ 
ter  Elizabeth  Snowe  whom  I  make  my 
whole  Executrixe.”  .  rnne 

This  is  the  ehtire  will.  Maud  Cope 
was  at  that  time  living  in  the  pansm 
of  Codford  St.  Peter,  between  Brixtcn 
Deverill  and  Marden,  where  her  son 
John  was  buried  in  1656.  His  wile  sur¬ 
vived  him  until  1670.  Their  common 
grave  is  in  the  Marden  churchyard. 
Their  wills  have  not  been  found;  per¬ 
haps  they  made  none.  At  the  best  they 
could  have  had  but  little  to  leave,  and 
that  little!  had  to  be  divided  amongst 
eight  children.  That  is  to  say,  we  know 
the  nann  |  of  eig  ht-  John,  Olivet.-  \  - 


W  i. 


bOHvm-  went  to  try  his  fortune  in |  Lon¬ 
don,  but  John,  the  eldest,  lhed  ^  ^ 
native  county,  an  .  ^  was  made 

Un'septembc-r  19th.  and  he ‘  whi?h 

SSS$r.^feiBSS5r*  Tte  following  w  «  | 

I  H'W  ™ 

John  Coape  being  of  imprimis  1  com- 
September,  the  19th  16  P  d  when  I 

mit  my  soule  into  the  hands  by 

i  h  shal  If  *fetWs  world  and  my  body  ( 

;  death  out  ot  this  w  „lortous  resur-  ■ 

;  to  the  grave  in  nope  o  a  gior g  ^  ^  be.  f 

1  rection  and  my  world >  &  following.  In 
■  queath  in  manner  and  tome  io^  | 

i first  I  commonly  Q 

iSfled1  Staffords  March  and^hreeMrtg  H 

S£eJf“y  »erto  have .it  at  his  owne  I 

Jdlsposall  and  in  case  h  ly  tearms  F- 

| borne  shal  have  a .one f  shaU  have  1 

i and  m  casehfatnaufeai  life  and  if  she  | 

it  dtireing  her  natureai^me  d  thgn  t0  ■ 

my  elder*5 Brother  and  second  if  they  dy  1 
j  Sen'  mv  sisters  in  ordere.  Secondly  I  I 
give  to ‘my  son  Oliver  six  sheep  but  his  | 
mother  to  have  the  profit  ot  tnem  till  p 
he  come  to  one  and  twenty  years  ould  | 

I  for  his  keepeing  Thirdly  I  give to  my 
'  child  unborne  six  pounds  and  six  Sheep  ■ 
and  the  profits  to  its  mother  till  it  oe  jjj] 
one  &  twenty  years  ould  for  its  keepeing  Q  .1 
likewise  my  son  Oliver  shal  give  it  Ten  R 
pounds  when  my  lands  above  iS/her  Pf 
5  to  him  (fourthly  1  give  to  my  Father  PS 
a  suite  of  cloathes  and  to  my  Father  II 
and  Mother  Forty  shillings  and  o  W  ft 
Brothers  and  Sisters  Thomas  Richard  « 
Margret  Lucie  and  Joane  Cope  the  ■ 

‘  i  shillings  a  peece.  In  Witnesse  where  of  1 
1  have  put  to  my  hand.  John  Coape  x  1 
his  marke  in  the  presents  of  Oliver  Cal-  K 
lev  Richard  Charmer.  M  I 

The  will  of  Oliver  Cope,  of  London, 

,  dated  June  13th,  1657,  contains  the  tol-  i 
lowing  clause:  “Item  I  give  to  Oliver  | 
and  John  Cope,  sonns  ot  John.  Cope  de-  ■ 
ceased  the  summe  of  five  shillings  to.  be  ■ 
to  each  of  them  paid  after  my  death  ■ 
In  the  Marden  churchyard  are  two 
tombstones,  side  by  side,  containing  the 
following  inscriptions: 

(First  Headstone). 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  son  or 
Edward  ind  Maude  Cope  who  died  June 

.  l^Al  sort'd  Margaret  his  Wife  who  died 
on  tiie  10th  March  1670. 

(Second  Headstone). 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  John,  son  ot 
John  and  Margaret  Cope.  He  died  ml 
Chisledon  Parish  and  was  buried  heie  I 
the  4th  October  1619. 

it  may  be  remarked  here  that  thesew 
tombstones  have  become  so  weather- 1 
worn  that  only  an  expert  can  read  the! 
inscriptions.  | 

The  will  of  John  Cope  of  Chisledon 
was  not  proved  until  October  14th,  1681, 
at  which  time  letters  of  administration 
were  granted  to  his  son,  Oliver  Cope, 
the  widow  renouncing  her  right  thereto 
by  the  following  instrument 


tall  men  by  these  Presents  that 
I  Eliza!  eth  Cope  of  Avebury  in  the 
county  if  Wiltes  Widow  and  Relict  ot 
t  me  late  of  Chisledon  in  the 
f  Wiltes  *  *  *  doe  freely  vol- 
and  absolutely  renounce  the 
of  my  Executorshipp  to  the 
and  Testament  of  my  said  late 
nusBj  John  Cope  deceased  And  doe 
desire  tnat  Administracon  of  my  said 
Husband's  goods  and  chatles  with  my 
sjjhl  Husband's  last  Will  and  Testament 
iOmexedimay  be  granted  to  Oliver  Cope, 
,  sonne  aid  heire  of  the  said  John  Cope 
;And  I  dfie  hereby  sousntute  and  appoynt 


Know 


John  C 
i County 
untarily 
i  bennefit 
.last  Wil 
!  l-iusbam 


1,1  • 


Mr  ffraiicis  Saintbarbe  Notery  Publige 
to  be  my  true  and  lawfull  P'ter  to  ap-  . 
peare  for  me  before  any  competent 
Judge  in  this  behaife.  *  *  *  Given  un¬ 
der  my  hand  and  seale  the  second  day  of 
January  1681  her  mark  x  Elizabeth  Cope 
Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  .  I 
John  Traylowe  John  Harper. 

Although  this  is  dated  in  January  it  e 
was  executed  subsequently  to  the  grant-  1 
ing  of  letters  to  Oliver  Cope,  as  at  that  I 
date  the  year  began  on  the  25th  of  1 
March,,  and  January  was  the  11th  month  ■» 
of  the  year. 

The  bond  which  Oliver  Cope  gave  in 
the  sum  of  £60,  for  the  faithful-perform-  f 
ante  of  his  administration  describes  him  } 
as  of  Avebury,  tailor,  and  his  bondsman  ,, 
was  Noah  Crooke,  of  Chrisledon.  also 
a  tailor. 

BOUGHT  LAND  OF  PENN. 

Prior  to  this,  or  on  the  eighth  and 
ninth  of  September,  1GS1,  Oliver  Cope, 
of  Awbry  ,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  Tay-  r 
let,  had  purchased  from  William  Penn 
250  acres  of  land  to  be  taken  up  there¬ 
after  in  Pennsylvania.  "We  have  no  evi-  * 
dtnce  that  Oliver  or  any  of  his  family  1 
had  joined  with  Friends,  though  it  is 
likely  that  some  of  the  latter  had  de-  1 
terminel  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  new  ■. 
world,  and  that  he  was' thus  induced  to 
purchase  land  in  the  new  province. 

With  \  view  to  profits  in  the  way  of  I 
trade  and  speculation, an  association  was 
formed,  styled  "The  Free  Society  of 
Traders,"  which  was  a  stock  concern,  I 
but  jus  what  the  Society  did  beyond 
purchase  land  in  Pennsylvania,  I  am  not 
prepare:!  to  say;  though  trade  and  com-  , 
metre  were  evidently  a  part  of  the  de¬ 
sign.  In  the  list  of  subscribers,  probably 
in  16S2,  was  Elizabeth  Cope,  in  the  sum  i 
of  £25.  Many  years  after  this  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Society  were  closed  up  and 
dividends  declared  to  those  who  could  I 
prove  heir  right  thereto.  Thus,  “At  I 
an  Orphans’  Court  held  at  Philadelphia,  j 
March  :5th,  1730;  William  Dean  produced  t 
a  receii't  for  twelve  pounds, ten  shillings,  ftj 
paid  b.  Elizabeth  Cope,  of  Wiltshire, 
(widow  i.  which  entitles  said  Dean  to  his 
share  c'  the  dividend  of  the  stock  afore¬ 
said  allrwed.” 

At  the  time  of  publication  of  the  fam-  1 
ily  history,  1861,  this  entry  was  not  un-  , 
derstoed,  because  there  was  nothing  ex¬ 
planatory  in  the  minutes  of  that  term  of 
court.  By  what  chain  of.  title  William 
Dean  became  entitled  to  this  dividend 
remains  unknown.  As  the  sum  was  only 
half  tha  original  subscription  it  may  i 
have  been  the  share  of  John,  the  other  : 
son  of  Elizabeth  Cope. 

The  deeds  of  lease  and  release,  as  they 
were  firmed,  by  which  William  Penn 
conveyed  land  to  Oliver  Cope,  were  re-  ! 
corded  in  Philadelphia.  The  original  of 
the  lease  is  now  in  possession  of  Edward 
p  C.  Painter,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  a 
phototype  copy  is  here  presented  to-day.  | 
i  WHEN  THE  FIRST  COPE  ARRIVED  j 
HERE. 

The  time  of  the  arrival  of  Oliver  Cope  ; 
(  and  family  in  Pennslvania  has  not  been 
■  determined  with  certainty,  but  it  is  sup- 
j  posed  to  have  been  about  the  spring  of 
g  irs:;.  t  m  the  7th  of  5th-month  (July,  O. 
I'S.  i  IF3.  he  obtained  a  warrant  from 
B  William  Penn,  directing  the  surveyor  to 
E  lay  oi  t  100  acres  on  a  branch  of  Naa- 
man’s  Creek,  New  Castle  county,  (Wil- 
-  liam  Penn  having  also,  become  the  pro- 
&  prieto  ■  of  the  territory  now  constituting 
J;  the  St  ite  of  Delaware,  by  purchase  from 
|  the  King’s  brother,  James,  Duke  of 
I  York,  and  upon  this  he  doubtless  set-  ’ 
L  tied,  though  the  survey  was  not  actu¬ 
al  ally  completed  until  The  12th  of  11th- 
I  month,  1685.  Oliver  did  not  take  up  this 
lmd  as  part  of  his  purchase  before  leav- 
f  ing  England,  and  this  latter  was  located 
in  Birmingham  township.  Chester  coun¬ 
ty  November  8.  1684.  This  was  then  far 


back  in  the  woods,  on  tne  .list  ot  stn- 


Tnonth.  lie  obtained  a  warrant  mi 

30  acres  additional  to  his  place  of  set¬ 
tlement,  and  on  the  Uth  of  February 
(t2th ■‘month.  O.  S.,1,  1692,  a  patent  or 
deed  of  confirmation  for  the  whole  was 
given  to  him.  For  this  he  was  to  pay 
“one  l English  silver  penny’  tor  each 
acre  Js  an  annual  rent  to  William  Penn 

Not  being  quite  satisfied  with  his  pos¬ 
sessions.  Oliver  Cope  obtained  a  further 
warrant,  in  1692,  for  7U  acres,  to  make  up 
his  quantity  to  200  acres,  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  executed  dur¬ 
ing  his  life.  On  the  10th  of  December, 
1695  he  conveyed  his  land  in  Birming¬ 
ham  to  Robert  Pyle,  for  £21,  not  a  bad 
return  for  the  £5  invested,  though  it 
I  may  be  that  a  house  had  been  erected 
on  it.  His  death  occurred  in  the  month 
oi  June,  1697,  when  ho  was  perhaps  I 
about  'fifty  years  of  age.  By  his  will 
he  devised  to  Rebecca,  his  wire.  Halt  the  | 
homestead  during  her  iife,  and  the  other 
|  half  to  his  children,  William,  Elizabeth. 

I  Ruth  and  John.  On  the  application  of 
his  son,  Wililam,  a  warrant  was  granted  , 

I  19th  of  llth-month,  1702,  for  an  addition  • 
of  about  45  acres  instead  of  the  70  acres  1 
\  requested  by  the  father,  the  demands  of 
neighboring  settlers  not  permitting  all 
to  be  gratified.  On  the  9th  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month  the  addition  was  made,  E 
but  the  survey  of  the  whole  amounted  : 
to  only  160  acres  instead  of  200,  as  de-  ■■ 
sired.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  survey  or  j 
plot  of  the  surveyor  showing  the  location  ; 
of  the  dwelling  on  the  north  side  of  the  ,, 
“King’s  road,"  now  the  pike  from  Ches¬ 
ter  to  Wilmington,  and  in  1369  I  visited  | 
the  locality,  when,  from  all  the  evidence 
I  could  find  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
was  owned  by  Lot  Cloud, then  a  member 
of  the  Delaware  Legislature.  The  widow 
and  children  of  Oliver  Cope  probably 
continued  to  live  there  for  some  years, 
but  the  eldest  son  having  a  double  in¬ 
terest  under  the  will  of  his  father  and 
the  custom  of  that  day,  the  younger 
son,  our  ancestor,  started  out  to  find 
another  home.  The  first  mention  of  John 
Cope  shows  that  he  was  in  Concord 
1  township  in  1712,  and  on  the  30th  of  April 
i  in  that  vear  received  a  deed  from  John 
!  Willis  and  wife,  of  Thornbury,  for  200 
J  acres  in  Bradford  township,  about  a  , 
I  mile  northwest,  from  t He  present  West  , 
i  Chester.  Here  he  built  a  log  house  J 
which  I  well  remember,  and  which  was 
torn  down  during  or  soon  after  the  late 
Civil  War.  His  marriage  probably  oc¬ 
curred  about  the  time  of  his  purchase,  1 
but  in  all  my  researches  I  have  never 
discovered  the  name  of  his  first  wife.  , 
His  own  son,  in  a  brief  statement  pen¬ 
ned  about  ISIS,  merely  states  that  his 
father  was  married  when  about  20  years 
of  age,  but  no  children  by  this  marriage 
survived. 

JOHN  COPE'S  SECOND  MARRIAGE. 

On  the  ;50th  of  9th-monft}.  November, 
1721,  John  Cope  was  married  at  her 
father’s  house,  to  Charity  Etens,  widow 
of  John  Evans,  of  Birmingham,  black¬ 
smith,  and  daughter  of  RobertVnd  Jane 
Jefferis,  who  lived  at  the  present  resi¬ 
dence  of  Charles  S.  Carter,  on  tV>  road 
from  West  Chester  to  Lenape,  On  the 
Brandywine.  She  was  born  4th-nvmth 
11th,  1695,  and  died  between  1740  and  VHh, 
but  the  exact  date  is  not  recorded.  The 
original  marriage  certificate  was  former¬ 
ly  in  possession  of  Alfred  Cope,  whose 
father.  Thomas  P.  Cope,  probably  ob¬ 
tained  it  from  my  father.  I  made  a  pret¬ 
ty  fair  fac-simile  of  it  many  years  ago, 
and  now,  since  the  death  of  Alfred,  the 
original  has  disappeared. 

Oliver  Cope's  widow  made  her  home 
with  her  son,  John,  for  at  least  seven 
vears  prior  to  her  death,  which  occurred 
in  1728.  Her  daughter,  Ruth,  appears  to 
have  died  the  same  year,  being  the  wile 
of  Thomas  Buffington,  then  of  Bradford 
township.  William  Cope  married  Mary 
- ,  and  in  1729  they  were  living  m 


Chichester  township,  Chester'Cnow  Deia-i 
ware)  county.  Elizabeth  Cope  married 
first  a  person  named  Foulk,  and  second- 1 
iy  Hugh  Blackwell,  of  Bethel  township.  1 
She  had  a  son,  Stephen,  and  daughter, 
Sarah  Foulk,  but  no  Blackwell  children 
i  find  that  she  was  baptized  a  member  of 
the  Brandywine  Baptist  Churh,  in  1738, 
and  she  died  about  1765.  „T.„. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1729.  William 
Cope  and  Mary,  his  wife;  Hugh  Black- 
well  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  and  John 
Cope  and  Charity,  his  wife, conveyed  the 
Neaman's  Creek  home  to.  Adam  Buck- 
lev.  of  Brandywine  hundred,  New  Castle 
county, who  owned  adjoining  land.  Their 
sister'  Ruth,  was  then  deceased, but  why 
her  children  were  not  supposed  to  have 
any  interest  in  the  property  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  me. 

WILLIAM  COPE  FOND  OF  THE 

Chimney  corner. 

The  late  Morris  Cope,  who  committed 
to  writing  some  facts  obtained  from  his 
uncle,  Jonathan  Cope,  told  me  that  he 
went  to  see  Hannah  Forsythe,  the  old¬ 
est  granddaughter  then  living  of  John 
and  Charity  Cope,  but  when  he  made 
known  his  wish  to  write  down  some 
family  history,  she  gave  him  a  chiding 
reply  and  he  turned  away  offended, with¬ 
out  further  pursuit  of  the  matter;  yet 
she  told  some  one  else  that  she  could 
have  given  him  many  incidents  of  fam¬ 
ily  history.  1  have  frequently  heard 
Morris  relate  that  William  Cope,  son  of 
Oliver,  was  not  so  energetic  and  well¬ 
doing  as  his  brother,  John,  to  whom  he 
paid  protracted  visits,  and  sat  in  the 
chimney  corner  smoking  his  pipe.  John 
would'  get  out  of  patience  with  him  and 
give  him  a  scolding  for  his  indolence,  to 
which  William  mildly  replied,  “Let 
brotherly  love  continue.’’ 

There  was  an  Oliver  Cope  residing  m 
Kennett  township  from  1747  to  1760,  who 
was  doubtless  a  son  of  William.  He 
went  southward  and  we  know  of  none 
bearing  the  name  who  are  descended 
from  William  Cope.  Rebecca  Cope,  who 
married  John  Walter, of  Lancaster  coun¬ 
tv,  about  1750,  was  doubtless  a  daughter. 

W  HEN  JOHN  COPE  JOINED  MEET¬ 
ING. 

At  the  time  of  John  Cope's  second 
marriage  lie  was  not  in  membership 
with  Friends,  and  it  was  not  at  that  day 
customary  to  note  the  admission  of 
members  on  the  minutes  of  the^  meet¬ 
ings.  in  the  women'sminutes  of  Kennett 
Monthly  Meeting,  under  date  of  3d-mo. 
3d,  1735,  we  find  this;  “Charity  ye  wite 
of  John  Cope,  haveing  been  some  time 
under  ye  Care  of  Bradford  preparative 
meeting  requests  to  have  ye  liberty  to 
sirt  in  our  meetings  of  Business,  which 
is  allowed. “  Prior  to  this  it  appears  by 
the  minutes  of  the  men's  meeting,  11th- 
mo.  6th. 1732,  “Bradford  preparitive  meet- 
ing-  proposes  John  Buffington  ami  John 
Coope  to  take  the  oversight  of  burials, 
which  this  meeting-  approves  of."  When 
Bradford  Monthly  Meeting  was  estab¬ 
lished,  in  1737,  Isaac  Vernon  and  John' 
Cc-ope  were  appointed  the  overseers  for 
Bradford  Meeting.  . 

John  Cope  was  married  a  third  time, 
12th-mo.  23d,  1748.  to  Elizabeth  Fisher, 
widow  of  Thomas  Fisher,  of  East  Cain 
township.  I  have  a  will  which  he  made 
just  before  the  accomplishment  of  this 
marriage,  also  one  which  he  made  in 
1759,  in  which  the  last  wife  is  not  men-, 
tinned,  so  she  was  probably  deceased. 
His  last  will  was  dated  6th  of  July,  1769. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  14th  of  2d- 
month.  1773,  when  he  was  about  82  years 
of  age. 

AS  TO  OLIVER  AND  JOHN  COPE. 

No  tradition  is  preserved  as  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  character  of  Oliver  Cope.  He  died 
when  his  son,  John,  our  ancestor,  was  j 
quite  young,  and  it  is  likely  the  latter  | 
had  little  recollection  W__iuuid  (iowii._  | 


Caleb  S.  Cope, how  of  Wes' 
Florida,  (No.  281),  born  in 


818,  at 

old  homestead  in  East  Bradford, 
residing  there  until  1895,  was  familial 
with  some  traditions  of  John  Cope, 
which,  at  my  request,  he  has  written 
down,  as  follows:  ,W. 

To  my  much  esteemed  cousin  Gilbert 

Cope: 

Thy  letter  of  inquiry  of  the  24th  of  5th- 
mo.,  is  before  me,  and  I  will  gladly  copy 
anything  that  may  nave  come  to  my 
knowledge  that  will  truly  illustrate  the 
noble  character  of  our  worthy  ancestor: 
and  as  my  father  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Nathan  Cope,  who  was  one  of  the  older 
children  of  John  Cope,  and  not  only  ex¬ 
perienced  his  strict  and  careful  disci¬ 
pline,  but  rigidly  practised  the  same  in 
his  own  family.  He  must  have  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  hating  it  thor¬ 
oughly  impressed  on  his  own  mind, both 
by  precept  and  example;  and  as  mv 
father  was  naturally  of  a  social  turn 
and  often  interested  his  company  by  re¬ 
lating  stories  of  his  early  days,  many  of 
which  he  himself  had  been  witness  to. 
and  others,  the  account  of  which  he  had 
received  from  his  father  and  uncles. the 
sons  of  John  Cope,  it  gave  me  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opporunity  of  obtaining  a  cor¬ 
rect  history  of  his  general  character, 
which  represents  him  as  being  h  man  of 
noble-,  uncompromising  boldness  and  un¬ 
selfish  generosity  of  character,  sancti¬ 
fied  by  Divine  grace,  which  is  clearly  il¬ 
lustrated  by  his  action  towards  a  grain 
speculator  who  came  to  his  house  to  buy 
his  wheat  for  shipment  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  appears  that  from  some  cause 
the  grain  had  made  a  very  considerable 
advance  in  price,  and  the  trader,  wish¬ 
ing  to  secure  his  entire  crop,  had  made 
him  a  very  liberal  offer  for  it,  and  was 
surprised  to  be  met  with  the  prompt  re¬ 
ply,  “Thou  cassent  (canst  not)  have  it," 
arid  responded  by  expostulating  with 
him  about  it,  telling  him  that  the  wheat 
was  for  shipment  and  most  likely  it 
would  be  some  time  before  he  would 
have  another  such  opportunity,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  The  reply  was  still  more 
emphatic:  “That  is  the  very  reason  why 
thou  cassent  have  it.  My  poor  neighbors 
will  come  and  work  for  me  expecting  to 
get  flour  for  bread  for  their  families, and 
what  would  they  do  if  I  should  have 
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none  wherewith  to  supply  them,  and  I 


thee  going  to  take  it  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try!  No,  that  is  the  very  reason  why 
thou  cassent  have  it.”  And  that  wheat 
was  kept,  as  he  said,  and  traded  away  m 
for  labor  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
the  cash  that  the  trader  had  offered  him 
for  it;  and  as  1  look  with  remorse  and 
regret  over  so  many  of  the  characters 
of  his  lineal  descendants,  I  can  but  ex¬ 
claim  with  the  poet  Cowper,  “Oh  rise 
some  other  such,  for  c-lse  it  is  but  vain 
and  empty  talk  of  old  achievements  and 
despair  of  new." 

Cousins  Thomas  P..  Israel  and  Jasper 
Cope,  in  their  boyish  days,  made  their 
home  at  my  grandfather.Nathan  Cope's, 
and  Thomas  P.  Cope,  in  my  time,  most¬ 
ly  spent  a  week  in  the  summer  at  our 
farm  in  East  Bradford;  and  I  have  often 
listened  with  great  pleasure  ns  they 
talked  over  the  scenes  of  their  boyhood, 
the  people  and  associations  connected  j 
with  the  days  of  the  past;  and  it  was! 
through  these  sources  that  the  few 
traditions  in  my  possession  were  mostly! 
derived,  it  appears  from  these  (fully  cor- 1 
roborated  by  positive  history)  that  he 
was  quite  a  prominent  member  of  Brad¬ 
ford  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  of 
which  he  was  a  very  diligent  attender. 
Let  the  state  of  the  weather  or  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  be  as  they  might,  his 
horse  was  saddled  betimes  on  meeting- 
days,  find  at  the'  proper  hour  lie  mount¬ 
ed  and  started  on  his  journey,  utterly 
regardless  of  what  might  be  told  him 
about  the  state  of  the  water  at  the  ford 
on  the  Brandywine  that  lay  between 
him  and  his  place  of  worship,  and 
through  which  he  had  to  pass.  He 
steadily  jogged  on  till  he  came  to  the 
brink  of  the  stream,  and  if  he  judged 
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lie  saw  trial:  Tt  was  not  pru- 
<3<  ;u  tcL  venture  in  he  was  satisfied  he 
had  doWo;his  duty;  so  turned  about  and 
Went  hOixif. 

With  reverent  thankfulness  he  receiv¬ 
ed  the  bountiful  blessings  from  heaven 
and  was  religiously  scrupulous  that  pro¬ 
per  order  .and  decorum  should  be  strict¬ 
ly  observed,  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  partaking  of  their  plain  whole¬ 
some  meal  in  silence,  respectfully  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  remarks  that  might  be 
made  by  their  elders.  And  one  mine- 
ing  over  what  was  set  before  him,  or 
improperly  mixing  up  various  dishes, 
very  soon  learned  that  he  might  leave 
the  table  and  wait  till  his  appetite  had 
time  to  improve.  I  very  well  remember 
my  father  would  never  permit  us  to  put 
hutter  on  our  bread  when  we  were  eat¬ 
ing  meat  or  gravy. 

As  John  Cope  was  always  abreast  with 
the  times  in  his  work  he  never  had  to 
be  in  splutter,  as  he  was  aware  he  had 
been  doing'  his  duty  as  best  he  could, he 
appeared  to  think  it  would  be  an  impro¬ 
per  reflection  on  the  government  of 
Providence  not  to  accept  such  dispensa¬ 
tions  calmly  and  peacefully  as  they  were 
permitted  to  come.  Even  in  harvest 
time,  and  hay  in  the  meadow  ready  to 
be  hauled  in,  and  a  thunder  shower 
threatening-,  he  quietly  took  his  meal  at 
the  regular  hour  as  though  nothing  unu¬ 
sual  was  transpiring. 

I  have  often  heard  my  father  speak  of 
the  Battle  of  Brandywine.  He  was  with 
his  father,  who  was  plowing  in  the  field 
joining  the  Joseph  Parke  place  all  the 
early  part  of  the  day.  The  loud  peals 
of  the  different  discharges  of  the  cannon 
could  be  easily  distinguished,  but  near 
noon  grandfather  stopped  the  horses 
and  after  listening  a  short  time,  remark¬ 
ed  that  the  armies  were  getting  into 
closer  quarters.  The  distinct  reports  had 
ceased  and  in  their  stead  nothing  but 
one  incessant  roar  of  musketry.  I  think 
it  was  about  ttiis  time,  or  near  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Germantown,  that  there  were  IS 
light  horsemen  billeted  for  some  time, 
nine  of  them  at  grandfather,  Nathan 
Cope’s,  and  nine  of  them  at  Uncle  Joseph 
Cope's,  1  think  for  some  weeks,  when 
orders  came  to  them  one  evening  that 
they  must  report  at  headquarters  before 
they  ate,  drank  or  slept,  but  they  did 
not  get  off  before  the  next  afternoon, 
when  the  nine  from  Uncle  Joseph's  place 
came  over  to  our  place.  I  have  often 
heard  my  father  remark  that  as  they 
rode  down  the  lane  together  he  thought 
they  were  as  fine  a  company  of  young 
men  as  he  had  ever  seen,  but  he  said 
that  in  the  next  battle  (T  think  German¬ 
town),  they  were  all  killed  but  one. 

From  John  Cope,  father  of  John  G. 
Cope  and  Edge  T.  Cope,  who  were  much 
older  than  I,  and  remembered  John 
Cope's  children,  I  have  heard  reminis¬ 
cences  respecting  the  general  character 
and  appearance  of  the  children  of  John 
Cope.  The  first,  in  particular,  remarked 
that  Joseph  Cope’s  grandson,  thy  brother 
Edward,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
him,  both  in  features  and  figure.  He 
very  often  took  E.  T.  Cope  on  the  horse 
before  him  to  jump  off  and  open  the 
gates  for  him  when  he  went  to  visit  his 
brother  Nathan  or  Samuel,  which  he  of¬ 
ten  did  in  his  latter  years.  I  think  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  slip  cut  from 
Charles  Miner's  paper,  the  Village  Rec¬ 
ord,  by  my  mother,  giving  a  short  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  Nathan 
and  Joseph  Cope,  about  the  years  1820 
or  1821,  and  from  the  same  paper,  near 
the  same  date,  the  notice  of  the  infant 
son  of  Benjamin  and  Rest  Cope  having 
jumped  from  the  third  story  window 
and  alighted  in  a  heap  of  stones  (more 
than  two  cart  loads)  below,  entirely  un¬ 
harmed;  which  leap  was  witnessed  by 
his  mother,  who  arrived  on  the  spot  one 
moment  too  late  to  prevent  it. 

C.  S.  COPE. 
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It  appears  that  in  addition  to  farming 
John  Cope  manufactured  malt,  and  'in 
|  1763  it  was  sold  at  six  shillings  per 
il  bushel.  In  that  day  Friends  had  not 
reached  their  present  stand  in  regard  to 
alcoholic  beverages,  and  the  making  of  ! 
malt  was  considered  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness  with  many  of  them. 

JOHN  COPE. 

The  children  of  John  and  Charity  Cope  were 
•’  Hannah,  Samuel,  Mary,  John,  Nathan,  Caleb. 
Joshua  and  Joseph. 

Hannah  was  married  2  mo.  10,  1746,  at  Brad¬ 
ford  Meeting,  to  John  Carter,  of  East  Brad¬ 
ford.  They  continued  to  be  Friends  In  good 
standing  and  John  was  Imprisoned  for  a  brief 
period  for  non-compliance  with  demands  for 
!  military  purposes,  during  the  Revolution. 

Samuel  Cope  was  married  at  Bradford  Meet¬ 
ing.  6  mo.  7,  1753,  to  Deborah  Parke,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  and  Deborah  Parke,  who  lived 
on  the  adjoining  farm  to  the  westward.  He 
settled  on  the  eastern  half  of  the  homestead 
upon  which  new  building;  were  erected  for 
him.  He  became  an  elder  and  trustee  of 
Bradford  Meeting,  and  was  a  useful  citizen, 
He  married  a  2d  wife,  Margaret  Smith,  at 
Lampeter  Meeting,  Lancaster  County,  6  mo.  | 
21,  1781.  She  was  the  widow  of  John  Smith  I 
and  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Dlok- 

■  inson.  His  descendants,  being  by  the  first 
|  wife,  have  mostly  remained  in  the  East. 

'  '  Mary  Cope  remained  single,  to  a  good  old 

■  age.  Some  other  Marys  among  the  Copes 
f  of  Bradford  were  old  maids,  and  it  became 

a  saying  that  one  of  the  name  would  not  find 
1  a  husband. 

John  Cope,  Jr.,  appears  to  have  gone  ap- 
prentice  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  cutler,  but 
with  whom  1  have  not  discovered,  though  it 
was  probably  in  or  near  West  Nantmeal 
:  township,  t’/e  N.  W.  corner  of  the  courty. 
He  was  thrown  among  those  not  Friends,  ;  nd 
"let;  out  his  affections"  to  one  not  a  member, 

|  Grace,  the  daughter  of  Jason  Cloud,  of  East 
I  Cain  township.  They  went  to  the  old  Swedes' 

I  Church  at  Wilmington,  and  were  married  by 
g  the  minister.  June  2,  1750.  For  this  he  was 
I  disowned  hy  P.radford  Monthly  Meeting,  ♦-eo. 

I  20.  1752.  afterward  made  an  acknowledgement 
I  9  mo.  20,  1759,  after  his  wife's  death,  and  was 
I  again  admitted  into  membership.  Jason 

■  Cloud  was  the  son  of  Wiliam  and  Grace 
I  Cloud,  and  grandson  of  William  Cloud,  who 
I  came  from  Wiltshire,  England,  about  1682. 

HE  TAKES  UNTO  HIMSELF  A  WIFE.  ! 

John’s  resolution  to  condemn  his  devotion 
|  was  doubtless  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  found  a  young  woman  who  was  willing  to 
I  help  repair  the  broken  family  circle,  for  we; 

[  find  that  John  Cope,  of  Salisbury  township, 
jj  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  Mary  Diekin-  , 

Ij  son,  of  that  township,  were  married  1  mo.  10, 
1766,  at  Salisbury  Meeting.  To  enable  him  to 
accomplish  this  marriage  by  the  meeting  he 
:  was  furnished  with  a  certificate  fom  Brad¬ 
ford  Monthly  Meeting,  stating  that  his  "life 
and  Conversation  hath  been  in  some  degree® 
I  Orderly  whilst  amongst  us,"  and  that  he  was.fi 
n  clear  of  marr.age  engagements  with  all  others.  ", 
£  This  certificate  also  transferred  his  member¬ 
ship  to  Kadsbury  Monthly  Meeting,  from 
.  which  he  obtained  one  for  himself  and  family  . 

to  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting,  Virginia,  7  mo. 
s  21.  1784,  that  being  the  nearest  meeting  to  his 
.  intended  settlement  in  B’ayette  countv.  Pa.  '• 
;  A  letter  written  to  him  by  his  brother  Nathan, 
j  at  the  old  humestead.  11  mo.  7,  1785,  and  evi¬ 
dently  the  first  he  had  written  to  the  home 
>  folks,  states  that  "we  are  all  well  in  outward 
health  and  well  satisfied  with  our  remove." 
There  are  only  18  lines  and  it  seems  strange 
|  how  little  he  had  to  say.  My  mother,  who  was 
born  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Westmore-  ; 
land,  remembered  John  Cope  as  a  guest  at 
her  father’s  house,  and  thut  he  was  quite  : 
corpulent  in  his  old  age. 

Nathan  Cope  was  married  at  Goshen  Meet¬ 
ing,  2  mo.  7,  1758.  to  Amy  Bane,  daughter  of  . 
Nathan  and  Mary  Bane,  of  Goshen  township.  " 
He  remained  at  the  homestead  and  was  a  S 
valuable  member  of  Bradford  Meeting,  of 
which  he  was  Clerk  for  several  years. 

Caleb  Cope  was  married  ID  mo.  17,  1760,  at 
Cain  Meeting,  to  Mary  Mendenhall,  daughter 
of  Georgeand  Sarah  (Pim)  Mendenhall, whence  V 
came  the  Plm  In  his  son  Thomas’s  name.  He 
settled  in  Lancaster  and  followed  plastering. 
and  1  find  m  the  accounts  of  John  Harris,  the 
founder  of  Harrisburg,  that  on  July  29th,  1768 
he  made  the  entry:  "To  cash  paid  Mr.’ Cope  ■ 
for  plastering  my  house.  £40:10s." 


SHELTERED  'THE  UNFORTUNATE 
ANDRE. 


Durine  the  Revolutionary  War  his  house 
gave  shelter  to  Major  Andre,  then  a  prisoner  j 
of  war,  and  there  was  gome  gossip  about  the 
latter  and  his  host's  eldest  daughter,  but  What 
there  was  in  It  may  never  be  known.  1  homas 
p  arui  Israel,  sons  of  Caleb,  were  sent  to 
their  1’ncle  Nathan’s,  in  ,E.  Bradford,  to  go 
to  school,  and  letters  to  them  from  their  fath¬ 
er  are  preserved.  At  a  latter  period  these 
pons  became  merchants  In  Philadelphia,  and 
Thomas  P.,  a  ship  owner  and  very  prominent 
citizen  Their  father  also  found  a  hotne  there 
before  hip  death.  Through  the  good  taste  and 
liberality  of  their  nephew,  we  have  a  one 
picture  of  three  of  Caleb's  sons,  Thomis  P., 
Israel  and  Jasper  Cope.  Alfred,  son  of 
Thomas  P.,  was  the  father  of  Edward  D. 

Cone  one  of  the  most  eminent  scientists 
which  America  has  produced;  and  to  James 
Biddle  i ’ope,  another  son  of  Alfred,  we  owe 
the  result'  of  English  researches  into  the 
familv  history.  Fpr  some  fanciful  reason 
which  1  cannot  appreciate  he  had  Ills  name 
changed  in  this  country  to  James  Canby 
Biddl e-Cope, -the  Canby  coming-  from  his 
mother’s  mother.  Having  a  fondness  for 
titles  he  obtained,  after  removing-  to  Eng¬ 
land,  that  of  Marquis,  from  Pope  Deo  XIII. 

Feb  23  1833,  and  Baron  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  from  King  Humbert,  April  2,  1886. 

Joshua  Cope,  like  hts  brother  John,  learned 
the  trade  of  cutler, or  maker  of  edge  tools;  and 
aho  like  his  brother  went  out  to  the  world  s 
neortlP  for  a  wife.  This  was  Jane,  daughter 
of  George  and  Mary  Brown,  of  West  N ant- 
meal '  township.  In  the  minutes  of  Bradford 
Monthly  Meeting,  under  date  of  1  mo.  Id,  1762, 
we  find  this*,  ,  .  , 

“Bradford  Preparative  Meeting  acquaints 
this  meeting  that  Joshua  Cope  hath  gone  out 
in  marriage  by  the  assistance  of  a  Priest. 
James  Mendenhall  &  Joseph  Gibson  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  Enquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
Charge  and'  treat  with  him  as  there  may  ap- 
li.-ur  occasion  and  make  report  to  next  meet- 
ue  "  At  the  next  meeting  the  commitee  re- 
n  or  ted  that  he  owed  the  accusation  and  m- 
i-linecl  to  make  satisfaction,  but  not  being 
present  his  case  was  continued  another  month 
On  — d  mo  12.  1762,  "Joshua  Cope  appeared 
here  and  Produced  a  Paper  of  acknowledge¬ 
ment  Condemning  his  outgoing  in  marriage 
and  requested  to  be  Continued  under  the  Care 
of  friends  as  his  future  Conduct  may  deserve, 
which  was  read  here  and  the  friends  appoint¬ 
ed  to  treat  with  him  signifying  their  unity 
therewith  it  Was  Excepted,  Humphry  Marsh¬ 
all  is  appointed  to  read  it  ih  a  first-day  meet¬ 
ing  of  Bradford  and  return  It  to  next  meer- 

*nQeorge  Brown,  who  is  styled  "Gentleman" 
in  some  odd  writings,  purchased  200  acres  .  of 
land  in  West  Nantmeal,  in  ml,  where  lie  died 
in  ITr, 6,  leaving  children,  Jane,  Mary,  Alex- 
■mrtei  and  William.  The  latter  is  believed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Menalleh 
township..  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

Toshut  Cope  settled  in  West  Nantmeal  and 
resided  there  for  some  years.  In  1764  he  was 
assessed  with  100  acres  of  land.  3  horses,  3 
cattle  and  6  sheep.  At  Bradford  Monthly 
Meeting,  3  mo,  11,  1775,  "Request  is  made  to 
this  meeting  for  the  Certificate  for  Joshua 
Coops  Directed  to  friends  of  Hopewell  Month- 
lv  Meeting.  George  Harrison  &  Samuel 
Fisher  is  appointed  to  make  Enquiry  Concern- 
ins  him  and  if  nothing  obstruct  Prepare  one 
and  Produce  to  next  meeting'.  This  _was 
granted  .at  the  next  meeting,  4  mo.  M.  1775. 

In  the  letter  of  John  Cope  to  his  brothel' 
Nathan,  178.1,  he  says  that  he  and  his  wife 
had  latelv  visited  his  1/rother  Joshua  anu 
found  him  and  -family  well.  This  was  in 

Frederick  Co.,  Ya.  The  children  ot  dbsh.ua  I 
r;  1  vue.-  - -A.  —  ■  ^  tn*  Society  of  Friends 


We’re" nbf 'members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
until  formally  admitted.  His  son  George  was 
thus  received  into  membership  10  mo.  lot  i  gh, 
and  married  at  Hopewell  Meeting  4  ™°-  5; 
1760,  to  Abigail  Steer.  The  sons  finall> 
migrated  to  Ohio. 

Joseph  Cope,  the  youngest  son  of  Job-n 
Charity  married  at  Birmingham  Meeting.  4 
mo  li'  1790.  nn  Taylor,  daughter  of  Ben.ia- 
min  and  Sarah  Taylor,  of  Kennett  township, 
and  settled  on  a  farfn  close  by  that  of  hi. 
father.  They  had  eight  children.  Elizabeth, 
Mary.  Sarah.  Charity.  John.  Isaac,  Hannah 
ioseph,  of  whom  the  last  was  my  fathei^ 


•> 
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KENNETT  SQUARE 


FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE 
PRESENT. 


WILLIAM  W.  POLK. 

PAPER  NO.  17. 


Mention  was  made  in  these  columns  in 
an  earlier  paper  of  the  acquirement  by 


Joseph  Musgrove  of  certain  lands  in  Ken¬ 
nett  among  others,  of  Joseph  Walter.  For 
the  purpose  of  tracing  the  early  grant  of 
this  land  from  the  primitive  wilderness  to 
white  man’s  ownership,  as  well  as  to  pre¬ 
serve  to  history  the  names  of  early  settlers 
we  append  the  deed  of  Joseph  Walter  to 
Joseph  Musgrove  as  follows: 

1764  DEED,  Joseph  Walter  of  ye  twp. 
of  Kennett  Yeoman,  and  Jane  his  wife,  to 
Joseph  Musgrove  whereas  James  Logan  and 
Rees  Thomas  attys.  to  Wm.  Aubrey,  by 
them  2  indentures  one  dated  Ang.  17, 
1702  and  the  other  Mar.  20.  A.  D  1715, 
did  grant  unto  Gayen  Miller  543  acres  of 
land  part  of  15,500  acres  known  by  the 
name  of  the  maDnor  of  Stenning  situate  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Brandywine  creek  and 
whereas  the  s’d.  Gayen  Miller  by  his  last 
will  and  testament  May  31,  A.  D.  1742 
did  devise  unto  his  son  George  Miller  one 
half  of  the  plantation  he  then  dwelt  on 
being  part  of  the  afs’d  543  acres  and  did 
further  devise  unto  his  s’d  son  George  at 
the  death  of  his  wife  the  other  half  part  of 
ye  s’d  plantation. 

And  whereas  for  the  Docking  and  Barring 
all  estates  devised  to  ye  s’d  Geo.  Miller  by 
virtue  of  the  s’d  recited  testament  in  and 
by  a  certain  indenture  dated  Jan.  1.  A.  D., 
1755,  made  between  s’d  Geo.  Miller  of  the 
one  part  and  Ellis  Lewis  of  the  other  part 
reciting  that  whereas  the  s’d  Ellis  Lewis 
intended  to  purchase  and  sue  forth  against 
him  the  s’d  George  Miller  one  original  writ 
of  entry,  returnable  before  his  majesties 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Com.  Pleas,  Feb. 
27,  the  next  thereby  to  demand  of  the  s’d 
Geo.  Miller,  343  acres,  30  acres  of  meadow 
and  100  acres  of  woodland,  late  the  farm 
and  plantation  of  Gayen  Miller,  dec’d. 
situate  Reed  Clay  creek  in  Kennett  twp. , 
into  the  s’d' George  Miller  had  not  an  entry 
which  Godfrey  Miller  thereof  unjustly 
made  to  ye  s’d  Ellis  Lewis  within  30  years, 


&C. 

And  whereas  the  said  Ellis  Lewis  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  s’d  iutention  or  argument  did 
according  in  Feb.  term  next  following  sue 
forth  and  prosecute  his  s’d  writ  of  entry  in 
County  Courts,  and  whereas  the  s’d  George 
Miller  and  Susanna  his  wife  by  deed  June 
16,  1755  granted  unto  the  s’d  Joseph 
Walter  all  that  tract  of  land  cont.  253  acres. 
Now  this  indenture  witnesseth  that  Joseph 
Walters  and  Jane  his  wife  for  341  pounds, 
granted  to  the  said  Joseph  Musgrove  all 
that  land  in  the  twp,  of  Ken  nett,  part  of 
s’d  253  acres,  tract  beg.  at  a  black  oak.  be- 
iing  a  corner  of  Jesse  Miller  and  on  the  line 
of  land  late  of  Joseph  Dixon,  thence  by  the 
s’d  Jesse  Miller’s  land  N.  1-J  deg.,  W.  69 
3-10  per.  to  a  black  oak,  th.  part  by  the  s’d 
Jesse  Miller  and  part  by  land  of  Francis 
Dwain  North  85  deg.,  E.  221  per.  to  a  post, 
th.  by  the  s’d  Francis  Dwain’s  other  land,- 
purchased  by  ye  s’d  Joseph  Walter,  S.  20 
deg.,  E.  34  per.  to  a  post  in  the  middle  of  • 
the  great  road,  leading  from  Chester  to 
Nottingham,  thence  up  the  middle  of  the. 
j  s’d  road  S.  71  deg.,  W,  17  per.,  S  57  deg.. 

'  W.  24  per.,  S.  661  deg.,  W.  40  per.  to  a 
post  standing  in  the  middle  of  said  road, 
j  thence  S.  3  deg. ,  E.  by  the  s’d  Jos.  Wal- 
|  ter’s  land  10}  per.  to  a  post,  a  cor.  of  the 
s’d  Joseph  Dixon’s  late  land,  th.  by  the  s’d 
Dixon’s  land  South  85  deg.,  W.  158  8-10 
per.  to  beg.  Cont.  87}  acres,  9  per. 

The  land  above  described  embraced  all 
that  portion  of  the  borough  immediately 
adjoining  State  street  on  the  north  and  cov- 
|  ering,  probably,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
:  present  borough  north  of  that  street,  and 
j  extending  from  the  east  branch  of  the 
Red  Clay  creek  to  a  point  at  or  near  the 
west  branch.  This  included,  according'to 
!  the  old  plot,  the  site  of  the  afterward  fam- 
i  ous  Unicorn  Tavern,  which,  according  to 
the  recital  of  the  deed,  was  originally  part 
of  the  Gayen  Miller  tract  of  543  acres, 
which  original  tract  took  in  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  present  bounds  of  Kennett 
Square,  or  almost,  if  not  quite  all,  aside 
from  that  portion  of  the  lands  of  Mary 
Rowland,  which  joined  Miller’s  land  on 
the  southwest.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  1 
consideration  was  £341,  or  almost  $20  an 
acre,  which  considering  the  fact  that  it  was 
probably  without  improvements  and  used 
only  for  tillage,  was  not  such  a  bad  price. 
More  than  a  hundred  years  later  a  farm 
within  the  borough  limits  and  origiually  a, 
part  of  this  same  traot  sold  for  only  four 
times  this  sum.  This  purchase  by  Joseph 
|  Musgrove  made  him  the  owner  of  nearly 
two  hundred  acres  of  land  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  great  or  Nottingham  road, 

I  which  is  now  State  street,  and  embracing 
what  is  now  the  built  up  portion  of  the 
town.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mus-  • 
grove  four  years  later,  in  1768,  bought  3 
acres  from  William  Dixon,  heir  of  Sarah 
Dixon,  a  descendent  of  Mary  Rowland,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  town;  this  3 
acres,  as  we  have  already  stated  in  this  his¬ 
tory,  embracing  the  south  side  of  State 
street  from  J.  M.  Worrall’s  store  to  a  point 
at  or  near  the  State  street  meeting  house. 


|  The  consideration  in  this  case  was  £45  or 
$75  an  acre.  The  laud  probably  had  on  it 
the  eastern  end  of  the  present  Kennett 
hotel.  While  Joseph  Musgrove  never  re¬ 
alized  his  dream  of  building  a  town,  and 
within  a  comparatively  short  time’  had 
ceased  to  be  the  owner  of  these  lands,  his 
dream  was  more  than  fulfilled.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  interesting  if  we  might  con¬ 
jure  up  from  the  past  for  our  present  in¬ 
i'  spectiou  the  personality  of  this  bold  town 
boomer,  who,  while  all  around  him  was  lit- 
I  D10re  than  a  frontier  wilderness,  saw  the 
great  possibilities  of  the  future.  It  is  a 
j  great  pity  that  there  have  descended  to  us 
no  records  of  this  pioneer  town  builder.  •' 


/// 
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WHITSON  FAMILY 

AND  ITS  ORIGIN, 

Some  Data  Taken  From  the  Records  ol 
Westbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

Many  of  the  Descendants  Are  Living  in 
Long  Island  and  Eastern  New  York. 

.Six  Sturdy  15i*otlit*rs  and  Ail 
of  Them  Friends. 

In  relation  to  the  reunion  of  the  Whit- 
ln  Atglen  on  Saturday  last, 

tion  os  th  rn)Shes  *urther  informal  ■ 
IK  e,ori?”  and  *ize  of  the  fem- 

n> .  and  the  localities  in  which  the  ue-  , 

Sim".--  ,hitve  made  their  homes.  Ex- 
biPone  nf  lt?ken  t0  statements  published  K 
m  one  of  the  county  histories,  and  the, 

reliable18  1S  siven  as  authoritative  and 

norh of  'rpi'!iSl °n  ^aFllly  of  America  was 
/m  ireland.  °n81n’  and  did  not  ^ome  . 

thehrerf°^Wi?/^atel  tnken  direct  from 
a.  Tu}or<D  ut  A  estburv  (Long  island) 
Metvhnf  ^1?etir‘S'  of  the  Religious  So-  i 
e‘S,fj  °f  Friends  will  explain: 

?nth  -m,  Uhits°»-,  born  in  England  on 
luin^0/  ! lb°2,  emigrated  to  Long 
,rt'fadJ  Ame?ca-  Wils  a  member  with 
I  i  lends,  and  settled  in  Bethoage  L  i 

fo  i  hoUtrCihas^d  a  quarter  section  of  land 
m  that  locality,  consisting-  of  213  1-3 

acres.  He  built  and  occupied  a  house  in 
erfi  i1J3a^e’-  tkat  is  still  standing-  and  in  L 
good  repair,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  fl 
a  man  whose  name  is  Merrett.  y 

ivr  ,1,  hrst  Thomas  Wnuson  married  I 
a'afollois"eS-  They  had  -seven  childr"nd  fe’ 

Second  Thomas, born  5th  of  2d-mo  1CS9  ' 
Martha,  born  2itb  of  6th-mo“  mi.'  I 

Euth,  J? oln  Mth  ot  2d-mo.,  1G94 
John,  born  19th  of  2d-mo.,  1697 
Rebecca,  born  24th  of  Uth-mo.,  1699 

SoVld'  *?orn  llth  of  7th-mo.,  1701 
Henry,  born  21st  of  4th-mo„  1705. 

’  J 


are  many  o£  the  Whitson  ue-  i 
soendants  now  living1  in  L.ong  Island  | 
and  Eastern  New  York,  and  are  inter¬ 
married  with  old  and  prominent  famil¬ 
ies,  such  as  Poweii,  Willits,  Titus, 
Wright,  Hicks,  Underhill  and  others,  and 
mariv  are  resting  in  the  Friends  Bury- 
ing  Grounds  at  Bethpage  and  1<  lushing. 

Third  Thomas  Whitson,  son  of  the  sec- 
nnd  Thomas  Whitson,  removed  with  hi? 
wile  to  New  Jersey,  carrying  with  them  j 
certificates  of  membership  with  Friends 
of  Westbury,  L.  I.,  dated  Ist-mo.  25,  174 1. 

David  Whitson,  son  of  first  Tnomas 
Whitson,  married  a  daughter  o£  John 
Powell  and  removed  to  Solebury,  Bucks 
county,  Pa.  Their  daughter,  Amy,  was 
married  to  John  Magill,  of  that  place  on 
20th  of  3d-mo.,  1765.  Ihey  were  the  great- 
grandparents  of  Dr.  Edward  H.  Magill, 

^F^om^Sadsbury  (Pa.)  Monthly  Meeting 
records  we  find  a  Thomas  Whitson  pre¬ 
sented  to  that  meeting  a  certificate  of 
membership  from  Wrightstown,  N.  J., 
Monthly  Meeting  for  htase®  and  five 
minor  children,  on  2rst  of  ad-mo.,  1(83.  At 
the  same  time  Anna  Whitson,  a  daughter 
of  Thomas  Whitson,  presented  to  the 
same  meeting  a  certificate  for  herself 
from  Wrightstown  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
New  Jersey.  _  , 

Third  Thomas  Whitson  Jr.,  born  9th- 
mo  27th,  1760,  brought  from  Wrights- 
town  Monthly  Meeting  to  Sa-dabury 
Monthly  Meeting  a  certificate  for  him¬ 
self  dated  18th  of  4th-mo.,  lion 
The  last  named  Thomas  Whitson  was 
married  31st  of  lOth-mo  1(87,  to  Han¬ 
nah  Starr,  daughter’ of  Moses ;  ana  Sarah 
Harlan  Starr,  of  New  Garden,  Chester 

L°Thomas  '  and  Hannah  Staar  Whitson 
were  the  parents  of  the  six  brothers,  ail 
but  one  of  whom  were  mentioned  in  the, 

^These'1  brothers ,  in  order  of  ages,  were: 
Samuel  Micah,  Thomas.  Moses,  Joseph 
and  Jeremiah.  They  were  all  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  advocated 
Deace  temperance  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  Thomas  being  the  most  active 
in  the’  work,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
first  anti-slavery  Society,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Philadelphia  about  1833.  He 
las  a  philanthropist  and  there  are  many 
things  that  might  be  recorded  of  his 

WMosts d  thertfhourth  brother  married 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Flizabeth  Tavlor,  of  New  Garden,  cues 
ter  county.  Settled  upon  the  home  prop¬ 
erty  near  Atglen  and  practiced  survey- 
inff  and  much  other  business  of  a  A^fa2 
nature,  writing  many  W™3  *nd  ^£*"1 
estates.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Chester  County  Mutual  Fire  Hi; 
surance  Company,  was_  its  first  -Fresi 
dent,  which  official  position  he  held  unti 
his  death,  that  occurring  in  the  54th 
vear  of  his  age,  being  the  second  of  the 
brothers  to  pass  to  rewards,  Joseph  hav- 

^fh^^brots  are  now  all  gone 
their  sons  and  daughters  are  scattered 
throughout  this  and  neighboring'  coun¬ 
ties,  some  of  the  latter  of  whom  bea 
the  well  known  names  of  Brinton,  i 
Cooper,  Moore,  Hamilton  and  Bally,  a 


From,  y/A'«  ' . 

Bate,  0e/L  ^  /a . ffyf 
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old  Meet- 


The  quaint  and  picturesque 
ing  House  at  Willistown,  w'here  the 
Friends  have  worshipped  for  three  gen¬ 
erations,  has  stood  for  just  one  hundred 
years.  It  is  still  a  neat  and  comfortable 
building,  and  to-day  it  is  looking  its 
best  because  of  the  great  number  of  vis¬ 
itors  there,  and  the  exercises  which  are, 
taking  place.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the; 
idea  of  celebrating  the  anniversary  was 
conceived,  and  it  was  acted  upon  at! 
once,  with  the  result  that  to-days  pio- 
,  ceedings  are  of  a  nature  'highly  pleasing 
to  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
present.  The  whole  management  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  following:  Lewis  V. 
Smedley.  Mrs.  William  Evans,  Elizabeth 
Smedley,  Arthur  C.  Smedley  and  Alice 
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building-,  surrounded  by  ample  grounds 
on  the  outskirts  of  which  commodious 
sheds  have  been  providid  for  the  eom- 
lort  Oi  the  horses.  Beyond  a  low  stone 
wall  east  of  the  meeting  is  the  grave¬ 
yard  where  beneath  their  low,  modest 
stones  steep  the  fathers  and  the  grand¬ 
fathers  of  the  present  generation. 
SIMPLICITY  RETAINED. 

Within,  the  building  looks  just  as  it 
has  done  for  years.  The  simplicity  of 
Friendly  customs  has  been  strictly  ad- 
hered  to  and  although  a  fresh  coat  of 
paint  and  repairs  wherever  they  were  i 
needed  have  recently  been  given  it,  no-  | 
|  thing  has  been  done  to  disturb  the  orig¬ 
inal  appearance  of  the  meeting.  As  to- 
day  was  a  gala  occasion  vases  of  golden  I 
rod  and  other  autumn  blossoms  were 
set  on  the  window  sills,  but  this  was1 
the  only  attempt  at  ornamentation  j 
which  was  made. 

ACTIVE  WORKERS. 

Early  on  the  grounds  and  busily 
working  from  the  start  were  those  who 

TheL"1  ch^s'e  of  the  arrangements.  1 
hese  saw  that  trains  were  met  at 
Cheyney  and  at  Newtown  Square,  and 
!  the  lunch  was  in  readiness. 

the  latter  was  an  important  feature 
!  of  J;he  da/  and  though  plain,  as  befitted 
a  I' nendly  occasion,',  was  perfect  in 
There  were  an  abundance 
I  ?,  n.fnd^1Ches’  cheese-  tea,  coffee  and 
aU  served  as  Friends  only  know 

Tk-  Verve  them-  those  busy, 

n  this  department  were  Lewis  V.  Smed- 
|  ley  and  wife.  Mrs.  William  Evans,  Mr. 

-n  f’-  ,lVilmer  Smedlej  Miss  Lydia 
Smedley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartram,  Miss 
Anna  Smedley,  Miss  Alice  Bartram,  Ar- 
Smedley,  with  other  assistants, 
j  Ihe  lunch  was  handed  by  the  voune'er 
people,  the  idea  of  setting  Ubles  befn£ 

|  given  up  for  fear  rain  mifht  interfere  S 
i  _  POINTS  OF  INTEREST 

tlrnmmeftinhoe  J"rieilds  who  assembled  in 
the  meeting  house  were  many  who  in 

with  intimately  associated 

their  fa  mines'  persona1^  through 

Griffith,  the  oldest  living  birth¬ 
right  members  of  the  meeting, who  there 
a‘so  Caleb  Taylor,  whose  grand! 
fathei  was  one  of  those  who  helped  to 
build  the  meeting  house.  Many  others 
came  until  seats  were  all  taken  and 
benches  were  brought  in. 

AMONG  THOSE  PRESENT. 
fo?lows:°£  <rh°Se  °n  the  8roun<is  were  as 

n?hester— Mr-  and  Mrs-  T.  EI- 
wood  Moore,  Mrs.  Smith  Sharnless 
Jonathan  Travilla.  Isaac  L.  Garrett  and 
Mrs 11 H  Worth  Debbie  G“r^d 

:l;r  H7-  ^  ort.h-  Miss  Lydia  A.  That¬ 

cher,  Jane  Speakman,  Mary  and  Anna 
I  Garrett,  Albert  P.  Hall  and  farnipf 

n^ieliu  ^noc^  Leedom  and  fam- 

Uj ,  Margaretta  Williams,  Caleb  Tavlor 

Garrett™ Ann  r)eJ,orah  Briaton,  Rachel 
Ho°Pes  and  sister,  Mary 
,fe.  I  ravilla,  Mrs.  Mark  Darlington  Mrs 
I  Joseph  Williams.  Rebecca  Matlack,  De!  ' 
|boiah  Cope,  Anna  Cope,  Belle  Leedom, 
Edwin  Leedon  and  wife,  Hannah  F 
Roberts  (Philadelphia),  David  C.  Windle 
and  daughters,  Chas,  H.  Pennyuacke? 
and  wife  Mrs.  Lydia  T.  Hainesf^nUy 

!sfu-ah°HanenJaniIn  Heston’  Gydia  Price, 

I  Willistown  and  vicinity— Lewis  V 
Smedley  and  family,  Mordecai  Bartram 

familyUm  y’  '  WUUam  Evans  aad 

r  evtnpriffiinnt  a,ild  ?Yife>  Swarthmore; 
hi)  and  wite,  Oxford;  Lydia 

Hal1,  9/  Swarthmore;  Joseph  Bunting 
pnd  wife,  Lansdowne:  Henry  Bishop  and 
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wife,  Media;  Joseph  Bunting  and  wtie', 
iGlen  Mills;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden,  West- 
town;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  Palmer,  Miss 
Linda  Palmer,  West  Chester;  Mr.  and 
1  Mrs.  Edward  Garrett,  Chester;  Sarah 
R.  Paiste,  West  Chester;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  i» 
Harry  Paiste,  the  Misses  Travilla,  Mrs.  f 
Rebecca  L.  Paiste,  Mrs.  Lavinia  Hoopes,  % 
Miss  E.  L.  Thomas,  Hannah  Odgen,  Miss  I 
3.  H.  Thomas,  Rebecca  Sharpless,  Lizzie  1, 
Rhodes,  West  Chester;  Anna  Garrett, 
Swarthmore;  Mrs.  Joshua  Hibberd,  the 
Misses  Hibberd,  Mrs.  Sara  J.  Cox,  Ben¬ 
nett  Cox,  Mrs.  Huntsman,  Malvern;  J. 
Hibberd  Taylor,  William  Taylor.  West 
^Chester;  Mrs.  Shank.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Granville  Williams,  Emma  Williams, 
Sugartown:  Hannah  S.  Roberts,  Kennett 
Square;  Albin  Thorp  and  wife,  Jane 
Smedley,  Media;  Deborah  Brinton, 
Rachel  Garrett,  Margaret  Williams,  Mat- 
:ie  Bell,  West  Chester;  Rebecca  G.  Wor- 
•all,  Helen  D.  Worrall,  Leila  M.  Frone- 
leld,  Wayne;  Lucretia  Lewis,  Iowa; 
loseph  Thomas  and  wife,  lving-of-Prus- 
';>ia;  Sarah  Thomas,  King-of-Prussia; 
George  Cheyney,  Mrs.  Preston  Thomas, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Thomas,  Cheyney: 
Samuel  Ash,  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Elwood 
Hickman,  Edith  Hickman,  Gilbert  Cope 
md  wife.  West  Chester;  Lydia  Hall, 
Gharles  Paxson,  Alice  Hall  Paxson.  Dr. 

W.  H.  Appleton,  Swarthmore;  Alfred  D. 
Sharpies,  West  Chester;  Ezra  Lippincott, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

PLOTS  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 


Neat  and  Valuable  Drawings  Executed 
by  Caleb  M.  Taylor. 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the 
land  was  acquired,  and  to  show  the  im¬ 
provements  thereon,  two  large  and  hand¬ 
some  charts  were  exhibited.  They  had 
been  prepared  with  much  care  by  Caleb 
M.  Taylor,  of  West  Chester.  The  larger 
of  the  two,  about  3  by  4%  feet  in  size, 
showed  the  different  tracts  which  had 
been  bought  to  make  up  the  present 
holding.  It  showed  where  the  highway 
used  to  lie.  and  where  it  is  now,  also  the 
sites  of  the  buildings.  The  smaller  chart 
was  to  show  the  location  of  the  graves, 
every  grave  being  carefully  marked 
and  numbered,  and  the  numbers  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  names  on  a  written 
list, 

Those  who  were  present  found  much 
interest  in  examining  these  charts  and 
comparing  them  with  the  ground  outside 
the  building,  and  not  a  few  selected  the 
points  at  which  their  own  forefathers  lie 
buried.  This  record  is  a  valuable  one, 
and  will  be  kept  on  account  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  contains,  as  well  as  for  its  or¬ 
namental  qualities. 


OPENING  ADDRESS 


As  Delivered  by  Lewis  V.  Smedley 
While  All  Present  Listened. 

The  purpose  of  our  meeting  to-day  is 
in  the  main  to  give  opportunity  of  assem- 
bling  to  those  who  find  in  their  hearts  a 
reverence  for  that  spot  which  marks  a 
distinctive  place  in  our  lives,  and  links 
witli  it  associations  which  are  pleasant 
to  our  memories.  As  one  hundred  years 
ago,  one  stone  upon  another  was  placed 
with  care  to  form  the  structure,  resting 
upon  a  sure  foundation,  and  rising  slow¬ 
ly  therefrom,  to  its  completion,  so  havo 
we  marked  the  progress  of  the  power 
which  the  meeting,  here  established,  has 
exerted  on  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
been  wont  to  assemble  therein.  As  the 
one  stands  unshaken  in  its  hundred, 
years,  so  shall  the  other  stand  amid  the 
trials  and  temptations  of  life,  to  weather 
the  years  that  yet  shall  roll  on,  in  build-  ' 
ing  the  character  of'  generations  vet  to 
come.  Not  only  a  refuge  from  the 
storms  that  pass,  but  a  peaceful  resl  and’ 
enjoyment  in  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
which  they  bring.  Within  these  walls; 
not  only  lies  been  yok  'd  tin-  no  uncer-i 


tain  sound  of  protest  against  the  curses 
and  abuses  of  our  land,  but  also  have 
been  fostered  the  virtues  that  bless  it. 

Eminently  fitting  and  proper  were  it 
that  we  assemble  at  the  marked  periods 
of  time,  the  centuries  roll,  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  year  of  its  erection.  We  tread 
its  aisles  with  reverent  steps,  we,  occupy 
in  holy  adoration  its  rude,  substantial 
seats,  because  forsooth,  before  us  have 
worshiped  a  worthy  ancestry,  who  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cause  they  espoused, 
sought  comfort  and  consolation  in  the 
assembling  of  kindred  and  devoted 
hearts,  and  the  guidance  of  the  unseen 
hand.  Their  impress  upon  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  they  lived  has  been  marked 
with  a  distinctive  touch:  modest  and  un¬ 
assuming,  their  way  through  life  was 
like  the  Sabbath  rooming  stillness,  quiet, 
and  peaceful,  marked  essentials  in  the 
building  of  our  lives. 

AN  INHERITANCE  GRATEFULLY 
APPRECIATED. 

This  is  our  inheritance,  and  in  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  legacy  thus  bestow¬ 
ed,  we  welcome  you  here  to-day,  con¬ 
scious,  indeed,  that  the  Great  Harvester 
of  the  ripened  sheaves  has  gathered  into 
His  eternal  garner  the  treasures  fit,  and 
only  the  .  silent  memory  remains  to  nil 
|  again  theiseats  with  the  forms  we  loved, 

|  yet  through  the  quiet  meeting  they  min¬ 
ister  to  our  comfort,  and  upbuilding. 

They  are  not  dead  whose  soul  divine 
comes  back  in  thoughts  to  minister  unto 
ours,  and, as  down  the  century  have  roll¬ 
ed  the  silent  years,  leaving  behind  them 
one  by  one  those  who  worshiped  here, 
truly  no  more  fitting'  movement  could 
be  left  to  their  memory  than  these  silent 
walls  wherein  they  assembled.  | 

As  Friends,  we  welcome  you  all.  1 
whether  members  now  of  our  meeting, 
or  not,  and  especially  do  we  welcome  | 
those  who  themselves  came  here  to  wor¬ 
ship  in  bygone  years,  or  whose  ances¬ 
try  linked  them  to  the  place  with  ties, 
of  unbroken  love,  we  trust  you  will  find! 
that  those  who  now  worship  here  are 
maintaining  the  interest  and  influence 
of  the  true  friend,  and,  valuing  the; 
treasure  of  both  house  and  land,  a-1'®' 
keeping  them  in  a  condition  bespeaking: 
a  just  pride  in  the  treasure. 

acquisition  of  land. 

The  Early  Purchases  Described  by  Wil-- 
liam  Taylor. 

i  The  manner  in  which  the  land  was  se— 

!  cured  was  told  thus  by  William  Taylor,  i 
of  West  Chester:  .  ,  - 

I  have  prepared  here  an  abstract  of, 
the  titles  of  the  tracts  that  compose  the  i 
I  land  now  owned  by  the  Willistown  Pre¬ 
parative  Meeting,  giving  the  names  of! 
the  parties  through  whose  ownership  the, 
land  passed  before  it  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Meeting.  . 

This  property  now  comprises  four  aciesi 
and  fifty-five  perches,  which  was  Pur¬ 
chased  in  six  separate  tracts  and  these 
several  tracts  were  bought  troth  thret 
original  grants  that  were  transferred  df 
rectly  from  William  Penn  to  some  of  the 
p-irlv  settlers  in  these  parts.  ;  i 

‘By  history  we  learn  that  from  th&itim©  , 
this  surrounding  country  was  hist  1 
habited  up  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  it  was  owned  or  at 
least  controlled  by  the  Algonquin  - 
iiians,  from  whom  by  discovery  andoon- J 
quest  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Rn0  y 

U  In  the,  year  16S1  Charles  II  of  England^ 
e-ave  this  land  of  Pennsylvania  to  vUi  i 
fiam  Penn  to  meet  a  debt  that  was  W 
Penn’s  father  from  England,  and  it  . 
from  the  ownership  of  Penn  that  I  will 
now  trace  our  meeting  ground  to  its 
present  owners,  who  are  the  trustees  of. 
The  meeting  of  the  present  time. 

1  During  that  intervening  period  of;  19a 
years  tils  property  passed  through  many 
hands  and  in  order  to  avoid  detailing  the 
transferences  1  will  read  jn  lull^only  t  . 
. . ' 


deed  that  conveys  the  original  tr.~. 
our  early  ancestors  when  they  first 
eunized  in  this  locality.  . 

8  That  first  organization,  which  Ha*  its 
nriaiii  on  these  grounds  in  l<5i,  was  nor 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a. 
meeting  it  was  organized  to  establish, 
a  scholi  and  as  I  find  nothing  to  indi¬ 
cate’ that  it  was  the  intention  to  have 
a.  Friends’  school,  it  seems  that  a nwm; 
be-  of  the  residents  simply .  joined  to 
-ether  to  maintain  a  school  ‘rrespectj  e 
w  denomination  for  the  benefit  of  those 
in  the  community  who  had  found  a  com¬ 
pany  for  educational  interests. 

THE  FIRST  DEED. 

This  early  deed  of  conveyance,  which  is 
a  very  good  sample  of  the  quaint  style  of 
writing  that  is  characteristic  of  old  pa- 
ners  Ihows  clearly  how  the  land  has 
passed  from  Penn  through  several  own-  , 
Irs  down  to  Francis  Smedley,  who  con¬ 
veyed  it-  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the 

S1v0h°erfasetThe  late  commissioners  of, 
WUliam  Penn,  Esq.,  late  proprietary  of 
+  np  'caid  province  by  certain  gi ant  or. 
linflpr  their  hands  and  the  great 
of  tte^said61  province  bearing  date  j 
tut  9«th  dav  of  November,  Anno  Dom. 

fir  the  consideration  therein  men- , 
Boned  did  grant  and  confirm  unto  Fran¬ 
cis  Yarnall  four  hundred  acres  of  land^ 
situate  in  Willistown  aforesaid,  unae. 
the  metes  and  bounds  in  and  by  the  said 

I  the  said  Francis  Yar- 

|  mdl  and  Hannah,  his  wife  by  them  deed 

1  oTlS' 'I.S—5 ’inn'o'gom- 

radwallfdei^one  hundred ’and  fifty  acres, 

pert  oi  the  same  four  hundred  acres  of: 
’a A ndn  Whereas,  the  said  John  Cadwal-j 

IldemaoS1  ‘mentioned,  did -  grant; 

g«sb 

tTnr^e°asTThrsl« 

June” Anno  Dom.  lw'fw  The^considera- 
tipn  therein  mentioned  did  “  ■'^P._tliree 
C^\e^m^nhoftrenifdnoneXhundrre| 
pl?aCfiftv  acres  of  land  above  mentioned 
u  bo ftheir  eldest  son,  John  James,  in  fee. 

And  Whereas  the  said  John  James  and 
Ann  hte  wife  by  their  Indenture  ot  lease 
•ind  release  bearing  oat  *  17'in 

t  f oi^the  ^l^d^mUm-^Uierein^merUioned^ 

land 

unto  Richard  Battm  in  fee.  Battin 

And  -whereas  the  said  Richaid  Datun. 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife  by  them  mden- 
tin.p  0f  lease  and  release  bearing  date 
the  lf)th  dav  of  the  month  called  March. 
Annn  Dom  1750  for  the  consideration 
therein  mentioned  did  fi'C-nt  and  f  om  ey 
unto  the  said  Francis  Smedley  patty  to 
these  presents  a  certaii  tract  or  parcel 
of  land,  situate  in  Wmistown  aforesaid 
in  fpp  iaicl  tract  or  parcel  of  lanucon 
taining  Fifty-two  acres  and  Ninety-three 
perches'  being  the  greater  part .  of  the 
said  fifty-three  acres  ana  sixty-thiee 
perches  of  land  above  mentioned 

This  indenture  made  the  12th  day  ot 
the  fourth  month  called  April  Anno  Dom. 
One  Thousand  Seven  hundred  and  - 
three  Between  Francis  Smedley  of  '111 
listown  in  the  County  of  Chester  in  too 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  Yeomah  and 
Ann  his  wife  of  the  one  part  and  Thomas 
Smedley  of  Willistown  aforesaid  Yeoman 
'  . , ;  Avl-ios  Yarnall  of  Willistown  a-orc- 
said  Yeoman  and  Benjamin  Hibberd  ut 
Willistown  aforesaid  Yeoman  and  La 
rence  Cox  of  Willistown  aforesaid  and 
Thomas  Massey  of  Willistown  in  the  said 
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|  County  and  Province"  Yeoman  or  tire 
I  other  part. 

Now  tltis  Indenture  witnesses  that  the 
said  Francis  Smedley  and  Ann  his  wife 
for  and  In  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
Five  Shillings.  I, awful)  money  of  the  said 
province  to  them  in  hand  paid  bv  the 
;  said  Thomas  Smcdlev.  Amos  Yarnall. 
Benjamin  Hibberd.  Lawrence  Cox  and 
Thomas  Massey,  the  receipt  whereof  is 
hereby  acknowledged,  have  granted  bar¬ 
gained  and  sold  released  and  confirmed' 
and  by  these  presents  Do  grant  bargain 
and  sell  a release  ana  connrm  unto 
the  said  Thomas  Smedley,  Amos  Yarnall, 
Benjamin  Hibberd,  Lawrence  Cox  and 
Thomas  Massey  all  that  piece  or  parcel 
of  land  situate  in  WillisUpwn  aforesaid, 
[Beginning  at  a  corner  marked  hickory 
'saplin  in  the  line  dividing  the  said  Fran¬ 
cis  Smedley  and  Benjamin  Hibberd's 
.ands,  thence  S.  S.  E.  by  the  other  lands 
of  the  said  Francis  Smedley  ten  pitches 
v>to  a  corner  stone,  thense  W.  S.  WT  Six¬ 
teen  Perches  to  a  corner  stone,  thence 
N.  N.  W.  ten  perches  to  a  corner  black 
oak  saplin,  thence  E.  N.  E.  by  the  said 
Francis  Smedley  and  Benjamin  Hib¬ 
berd's  lands  ill  Perch  to  the  place  of  be¬ 
ginning  containing  one  acre  of  land  being  I 
part  of  the  said  described  52  acres  93 
Perches  of  land  together  with  full  and  ' 
free  Liberty  and  Privilege  of  the  nighest  } 
spring  of  water  to  the  said  premises,  t 
being  on  the  Northerly  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  Philadelphia,  with  full  and 
free  egres&  and  regress  to  and  from  the 
said  spring'  to  be  deemed  and  taken  as  a  . 
proper  appertenant  to  the  said  described  ' 
acre  of  land,  forever,  And  also  all  the 
estate  Right,  Title,  Interest  Claim  and 
demand  whatsoever  as  well  in  equity  as  ; : 
in  law  of  the  said  Francis  Smedley  and 
Ann  his  wife  of  in  and  to  the  said  one 
acre  of  land  and  every  part  thereof  with 
the  Appurtenances,  To  have  and  to  hold  ; 
the  said  one  acre  above  described  with 
the  Appurtenances  unto  the  said  Thomas  4 
Smedley,  Amos  Yarnall,  Benjamin  Hib¬ 
berd,  Lawrence  Cox  and  Thomas  Massey 
and  their  heirs  in  trust,  nevertheless  to 
and  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  them  the 
said  Thomas  Smedley,  Amos  Yarnall,  : 
Benjamin  Hibberd,  John  Hibberd.  Fran-  u 
cis  Yarnall.  John  Yarnall,  Moses  Yarnall.  I 
Joseph  James,  William  Garrett.  John  I 
Smedley  and  divers  others  Freeholders  ' 
and  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Township  of 
Willistown  joyned  together  in  a  company 
or  society  to  build  a  commodius  School 
House  upon  the  same  acre  of  Land  above 
described  and  to  employ  a  capable  Mas¬ 
ter  to  teach  their  children  and  youth  in 
necessary  learning  as  by  a  schedule  or 
roll  of  the  subscription  of  the  same  com¬ 
pany  here  to  annexed  may  appear: 

And  the  said  Francis  Smedley  for  him¬ 
self  and  Ann  his  wife  and  his  heirs  doth 
covenant  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said 
Thomas  Smedley,  Amos  Yarnall,  Benja¬ 
min  Hibberd,  Lawrence  Cox  and  Thomas 
Massey  and  their  survivors  and  the  Tteirs 
of  the  survivors  of  them,  that  he  the  said 
Francis  Smedley  and  Ann  his  wife  and 
his  heirs  and  all  and  every  other  per¬ 
son  and  persons  whatsoever  having  or 
claiming  any  estate,  right,  title  or  inter¬ 
est  of  in  or  to  the  said  land  and  prem¬ 
ises  hereby  granted  by.  from  or  under 
him  shall  and  will  from  time  to  time  and  ! 
at  all  times  hereafter  upon  the  reason¬ 
able  request,  cost  and  charges  of  the 
said  Thomas  Smedley,  Amos  Yarnall, 
Benjamin  Hibberd,  Lawrence  Cox  and 
Thomas  Massey  or  the  survivors  or  sur¬ 
vivor  of  them,  make  do  and  execute 
or  cause  or  procure  to  be  made  done 
and  executed  ail  and  everv  such  further 
and  other  lawfull  and  reasonable  act  and 
acts,  deed  and  deeds,  device  and  devices, 
Conveyances  and  assurances  in  the  law 
whatsoever,  for  the  further,  better  and 
more  perfect  granting,  conveying  and 
assuring  of  all  and  singular  the  said 
premises  above  mentioned  to  be  granted 
unto  the  said  Thomas  Smedley,  Amos 
Yarnall,  Benjamin  Hibberd,  Lawrence 
Cox  and  Thomas  Massey  and  their  heirs 
and  the  heirs  of  the  survivors  and  sur¬ 
vivor  of  them  to  the  use  above  men- 
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tioned  forever  as  by  them  or  their  coun¬ 
sel  learned  in  the  taw  shall  be  reason¬ 
ably  devised,  advised  or  required,  And 
the  said  Thomas  Smedley,  Amos  Yarnall. 

1  Benjamin  Hibberd,  Lawrence  Cox  and 
Thomas  Massey  for  themselves  and  the 
survivors  and  survivor  and  the  heirs  ot 
the  survivor  of  them  do  covenant  and 
grant  to  and  with  the  said  John  Hibberd, 
Francis  Yarnall,  John  Yarnall,  Joseph 
■  James.  Moses  Yarnall,  William  Garrett 
and  John  Smedley  that  they  and  the  sur-  t 
vivors  and  survivor  and  the  heirs  of  the  1 
I  survivor  of  them  shall  and  will  at  the  | 
reasonable  request  ot  the  said  John  Hib¬ 
berd,  Francis  Yarnail,  John  Yarnall,  Jos- 
I  eph  James,  Moses  Yarnall,  William 
Garrett  and  John  Smedley  and  at  their 
joint  costs  and  charges  make  do  and  exe¬ 
cute  all  and  every  such  deeds,  declara¬ 
tion  of  trust,  or  other  assurances  in  the  ' 
law  whatsoever,  for  the  settling  and  sure 
making  of  the  said  one  acre1  of  land 
I  and  premises  with  the  appurtenances  to 
1  the  use  aforesaid  or  to  any  use  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  subscribers  shall  agree  as 
by  them  or  their  learned  counsel  shall 
be  reasonably  advised  or  required.  In 
Witness  whereof  the  said  pasties  to 
these  presents  have  interchangeably  set 
their  hands  and  seals  hereonto,  dated 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

FRANCIS  SMEDLEY  [Sealj 

ANN  SMEDLEY  (Seal] 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  day  after 
the  day  of  the  date  of  the  within  written 
deed,  full  and  peaceable  possession  of 
tiie  land  and  premises  within  mentioned 
was  given  and  delivered  by  the  within 
named  Francis  Yarnall  in  his  own  pro¬ 
per  person  unto  the  within  named 
Thomas  Smedley  to  ye  use  w’ithin  men- 
i  tioned  in  the  presence  of  us  Joseph 
James,  Benjamin  James. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  the 
j  subscriber  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Chester,  Fran- 
:  cis  Smedley  and  Ann  his  wife  and  ack- 
'  nowledged  the  within  written  indenture 
1  to  be  their  deed,  and  she  the  said  Ann 
being  by  one  privately  and  apart  exam¬ 
ined,  declared  that  she  executed  the 
,  same  of  her  own  free  and  voluntary  wifi 
and  accord  without  any  force  or  compt  1 
sion  of  her  said  husband  or  any  other1 
person — 

In  Testimony,  whereof  I  have  hereun¬ 
to  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  4th  day  of 
the  5th  mo.  called  May  A.  D.  1753. 

AARON  ASPIBRIDGE. 

By  the  will  of  Francis  Smedley  whose 
death  occurred  in  1773,  the  ownership  of 
his  property  became  vested  in  his  widow 
Ann  Smediejg  Ann  Smedley  to  William 
'  Garrett.  Amos  Garret  and  Jeffery  Smed- 
|  ley-6-6—1793. 

Beginning  at  a  post  at  a  corner  of  a 
lot  of  ground  belonging  to  Willistown 
Friends’  Meeting  House,  thence  by  the 
same  S.  26  E.  10  P.  to  a  post,  thence  by 
the  same  S.  64  W.  16  P.  to  a  post,  thence 
by  the  same  N.  26  W.  10  P.  to  a  post, 
thence  by  the  other  land  of  the  sd.  Ann 
Smedley  S.  64  W.  4  P.  to  a  stone,  thence 
S.  26  E.  11  2-3  P.  to  a  stone,  thence  by 
the  same  N.  643  E.  24  P.  to  a  stone.thence  ■ 
by  the  same  N.  26  W.  11  2-3  P.  to  a  stone 
in  the  line  of  Benj.  Hibberd's  land, thence 
by  the  same  S.  64  W.  4  P.  to  the  place 
of  Bg\  Containing  %  of  an  acre  of 
ground,  hereditaments  premises  &c  here¬ 
by  granted  unto  the  sd.  William  Gar¬ 
rett,  Amos  Garret  and  Jeffery  Smedley 
their  heirs  and  assigns  for-ever.  To  and 
for  the  only  proper  use,  benefit  and  be- 
hoff  of  the  people  called  Quakers  for  a 
place  to  erect  such  house  or  houses  and 
other  edifices  and  buildings  as  they  shall 
from  time  to  time  think  necessary  and 
convenient  to  meet  in  and  to  perform 
divine  worship  and  for  a  place  or  places 
to  buy  and  inter  their  dead. 

Signed  Ann  Smedley  and  acknowledg¬ 
ed  in  the  presence  of  Aron  Garrett  and 
I  William  Cheyney  6  Mo.  10th  1793  before 
Thomas  Cheyney  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

AT  ANN  SMEDLEY’ S  DEATH. 

At  the  death  of  Ann  Smedley  which 
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occurred  in  the  year  1794  her  real  estate 
passed  by  will  to  her  daughter  Ann 
Scott  the  wife  of  John  Scott. 

Deed  of  John  Scott  and  wife  to  Na¬ 
thaniel  Grubb  and  Jeffery  Smedley-2-4- 
1S03  in  fee.  Bg.  at  a  post  in  the  Philad. 
Rd.  in  the  line  of  Ben.j.  Hibberd’s  land 
a  cor.  of  the  lands  of  Caleb  Yarnall  and 
Levi  Massey,'  thence  by  the  sd.  Hibberds 
lands  S.  60%  .W.  15.  1  P.  to  a  stone  at  a 
cor.  of  a  lot  of  land  belonging  to  Friends 
of  Willistown  Meeting  thence  by  the 
same  S.  28  E.  11.8  P.  to  a  stone  at  anoth¬ 
er  cor.  of  the  said  lot  thence  by  the  sd. 
Scptt's  land  N.  62  E.  15.  3  P.  to  a  post 
in  the  line  of  the  sd.  Massey's  *  land, 
thence  by  the  same  N.  30  W.  12.  2  P.  to 
the  place  of  Bg.  containing  1  A.  18  sq. 
P. 

Signed  by  John  and  Ann  Scott  in  the 
presence  of  Enoch  Yarnall  and  Azel  Yar¬ 
nall  acknowledged  before  Enock  Yar¬ 
nall  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Consideration 
$50,000. 

In  1S11  this  1  A.  and  IS  P.  was  deeded 
over  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Meeting, 
Benjamin  Hibberd,  Jr.,  Joseph  Davis, 
Jr.,  and  Elijah  Lewis  by  Jeffrey  Smed- 
lev,  Sarah  Grubb  and  Samuel  Grubb, 
widow  and  son  of '  the  late  Nathaniel 
Grubb,  for  the  consideration  of  $1.00, 
which  .was  practically,  giving  it  away, 
showing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
said  Jeffery  Smedley  and  Nathaniel 
Grubb  to  purchase  this  land  and  secure 
it  and  later  to  make  it  a  gift  to  the 
meeting,  .which  they  did. 

John  Scott  and  wife  to  Benjamin  Hib¬ 
berd.  Jr.',  Jos.  Davis.  Jr'.,  and  Elijah 
Lewis,  Trustees  of  Willistown  Meeting, 
Bg.  at  a  stone  the  most  southerly  corner 
of  Benj.  Hibberd’s  Land  thence  running 
t>y  the  sd  Hibbard's  land  N.  27%,  W.  I 
6,  4  P.  to  a  line  stone  sdt  in  a  Roa.d 
leading  to  Philada.  and  a  cor.  of  Davis 
Ga'rrett’s  land,  thence  by  the  same  and 
along  sd  road  S.  58%,  W.  7.7  P.  to  a  stone 
a  corner  of  the  sd  John  Scott's  land, 
thence  by  the  same  S.  27,  E.  5.8  P.  to  a 
lime  stone,  a  cor.  of  lands  belonging  to 
friends  of  Willistown  Meeting,  thence 
by  the  same  N.  02%,  E.  7.7  P.  to  the 
place  of  Bg.,  containing  one  quarter  of 
an  acre  and  0  sq.  Perches  Signed  John 
and  Ann  Scott  in  the  presence  of  Thom- 
ss  Smedley  and  Enoch  Yarnall,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  before  Enoch  Yarnall,  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace. 

Grant  from  Wm.  Penn  to  Thomas 
Barker  5,  9,  1687  of  1000  acres.  At  the 
death  of  Thomas  Barker  this  property 
descended  by  will  to  his  widow,  Martha 
Barker,  who  through  her  attorney,  Jos¬ 
eph  Buskley,  1722,  conveyed  500  acres  of 
the  said  tract  to  Josiah  Hibberd,  of  Dar¬ 
by.  Upon  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of 
Josiah  'Hibberd  in  1744,  250  acres— that 
part  comprising  the  south  and  west  por¬ 
tion  of  the  grant — descended  to  his  son, 
Benj.  Hibberd,  and  by  the  will  of  the  sd 
Benj.  Hibberd,  who  died  in  1785,  fourteen 
acres  of  the  last  mentioned  tract  lying 
in  the  S.  W.  corner  descended  to  his  son 
Joseph  Hibberd,  who  in  1788  conveyed 
the  same  to  his  brother,  Benj,  Hibberd, 
and  the  sd  Benj.  Hibberd  in  1816  con¬ 
veyed  145  Sq.  P.  of  the  said  14  A.  to 
Willistown  Meeting. 

Deed  of  Benjamin  Hibbard  to  Thomas 
Smedley,  Joseph  Davis  Jr.  and  Elijah 
Lewis  Trustees-3-mo.l8th  1816: 

Bg.  at  a  stone  a  cor.  of  lands  belonging 
to  Friends  of  Willistown  Preparative 
Meeting,  thence  by  the  same  N.  62%  E.  ol 
P.  to  a  stone  a  cor.  of  John  Masseys 
and  also  a  cor.  of  the  scl.  Benj.  Hib¬ 
berd’ s  land,  thence  by  the  last  mentioned 
land  S.  74%  W.  25.25  P.  to  a  stone  another 
cor.  of  the  sd.  Benjamin  Hibberd’s  land 
and  by  the  same  N.  28  W.  7  P.  to  a  stone 
and'  bv'  the  same  S.  74%  W.  6.  5  P.  to 
Davis  Garrett’s  line,  thence  partly  by  the 
same  and  partly  by  other  lands  belong¬ 
ing  to  Willistown  Preparative  Meeting 
S.  28  E.  13.45  P.  to  the  place  of  Bg.  cont. 
145  sq  P.  consideration  $40.00  signed 
Benjamin  Hibberd.  in  the  presence  of 
Sarah  Hibberd  and  Orpha  Hibberd  and 
Acknowledged  before^  Isaac  Haines  Jus- 
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lice  of  the  Peace. 

Deed  of  Anna  Scott  (Widow)., 
Thomas  Smedley,  Jos.  Davis  Jr.  and 
Elijah  Lewis  Trustees— 6-10-1819: 

Bg.  at  a  stone  a  cor.  of  a  lot  ot  land 
belonging  to  Friends  of  Willistown  Meet¬ 
ing  a  line  of  Davis  Garrett’s  land,  thence 
bv  the  same  S.  58%  W.  3  P.  to  a  line  stone 
set  for  a  corner,  thence  by  other  ^nds 
of  the  sd.  Ann  Scott  S.  2/  E.  20.2  P.  to 
another  Cor.  lime  stone,  thence  by  the 
same  N.  62%  E.  15.45  PHo  a  oon  Ume 
stone,  and  by  the  same  N.  28  W  3  P.  to 
the  Grave  Yard  wall. thence  by  the  above 
mentioned  lot  belonging  to  Friends  of 
Willistown  Meeting  S.  62%  W.  12.3o  P.  to 
a  cor.  of  sd.  lot  thence  by  the  same  N. 
27  W.  17.4  P.  to  the  place  of  Bg.  corn. 
97.6  sq.P.  consideration  $118.75  signed  Ann 
Scott  in  the  presence  of  Joseph  Roberts 
and  John  Hoskins,  and  acknowledged 
before  John  Hoskins,  Joustice  of  the 
Peace  6-10-1819.  „  ^ 

Deed  of  Thomas  Cox  and  Truman  Yar¬ 
nall.  Trustees  to  Enos  Hibberd.  9-16-186i . 

Bg.  at  a  stone  in  the  Ashbridge  Rd  01 
old  Phiiadela.  Rd  a  cor.  of  land  of  the 
said  Enos  Hibberd,  thence  by  Sd.  land 
N.  28  W.  7  P.  to  a  stone  and  S.  74%  W. 
6.5  P.  to  a  stone  in  Davis  Garrett’s  line 
and  in  a  public  Rd,  thence  along  Sd. 
road  S.  2S  E.  7  P.  to  a  stone  in  the  Ash¬ 
bridge  Rd  aforesaid,  thence  along  bet. 
Rd  N  74%  E.  6.5  P.  to  a  place  of  Bg. 
cont  45  P.  Consideration  $50.00  signed 
Thomas  Cox,  and  Truman  Yarnall  in  the 
presence  of  William  Cox 
Maris  and  acknowledged  by  Joshua  b. 
Cox,  Justice  of  the  peace. 


“A  HAUNT  OF  ANCIENT  PEACE.” 


The  Poem  Bead  To-Day  by  Prof.  .T.  Rus¬ 
sell  Hayes,  of  Swarthmore  College. 

•  A  haunt  of  ancient  peace!— 

Well  may  we  call  thee  so, 

For  while  the  years  increase 
And  seasons  ebb  and  flow, 

Thou,  ancient  House,  dost  seem 
Wrapt  in  a  tranquil  dream 
And  vision  of  the  days  of  long  ago. 

A  vision  softly  bright 
With  faces  that  are  gone, 

Wherein  a  saintly  light 
And  calm  serenely  shone,— 

Dear  faces  loved  of  yore 
Whose  peace  forevermore 
In  benediction  round  these  walls  is 
thrown. 

Soft  pastoral  echoes  thrill 
The  heart  of  yonder  woods, 

And  misty  languors  fill 
The  leafy  solitudes. 

The  downward  sloping  year 
Lies  drowsed  in  golden  cheer, 

And  resteth  in  her  queenliest  of  moods. 
In  yonder  hallowed  ground 
The  cherished  fathers  sleep, 

And  o’er  each  lonely  mound 
The  gentle  flowers  creep. 

A  pensive  stillness  there 
Breathes  through  the  autumn  air 
And  fills  the  place  with  silence  calm 
and  deep. 

The  fathers  sleep:  but  here 
Their  children’s  children  meet; 

Year  after  quiet  year 
They  gather  seat  by  seat; 

And  many  a  family  name 
Lives  on  with  fragrant  fame 
Among  the  Friends  whom  here  to-day 
we  greet. 

Oft  in  this  peaceful  air 
With  blessing  have  been  heard 
The  purifying  prayer, 

The  Heaven-guided  word, 

And  oft  some  fervent  heart 
Communing  here  apart, 

As  with  a  sacred  leaven  hath  been 
stirred. 


Old  House,  o’er  thee  hath  gone 
A  century  serene; 

Thy  far-off,  peaceful  dawn 
No  living  eye  hath  seen. 

The  human  stream  hath  run 
Through  many  a  sire  and  son 


Since  thou  didst  rise  '  ata'id”  tfi'e  forest 
green. 

The  and  mellow  years 
Have  left  thee  calm  and  free, 

.1  hi  ough  mortal  .ioys  and  tears 
hndunns'  tranquilly, 
the  infant’s  dawning  breath, 
the  darkening  hour  of  death, 

to'thee6”  aS  passins'  sun  and  shade 

Here  as  in  days  of  old 
c  may  the  hungry  feed, 

Still  love  the  faith  we  hold,— 

Our  sweet  and  simple  creed, 
ffere  may  be  given  to  men 
Ihe  zeal  of  Fox  and  Penn 

ne?dek  and  S6rVe  lhe  spirit’s  inmost 

Sn  by  this  peaceful  vale 
m, opening  years  increase, 
fh>  mission  shall  not  fail, 
thy  blessing  shall  not  cease. 
ok y, cPn,?e,' ?.rating  calm 
S  '"H  tall  like  holy  balm, 

"  pekce  ’,U  be  StU1  "a  hamIet  of  ancient 


PROF.  MARIS  SPEAKS. 

I;  tie  Tells  of  "the  Legacy  Received  From 
Our  Quaker  Ancestors.” 

The  remarks  of  Professor  George  L 
Mans,  Principal  of  the  George  School' 
were  as  follows-  8  ocnool, 

spT^alCt«n 

yardStr°epSosr&theiPPed'  ■  In  yon  ‘grave 

yaici  repose  the  remains  of  mv  o-rpnt 

ff  amnnv he/  and,  great-grandmother,  and 
™  V1?'  kindred,  besides. 

t-a_leb  Maris  and  Ann  Fawkes 
were  married  in  Newtown  Meeting  ^ 
House,  and  in  the  same  year  they  made 
their  new  house  upon  a  farm  in  this 

bornS  nPl’"7^hera  grandfather  was 
porn,  in  l/7o,  and  where  he  spent  all  the 
years  of  his  childhood  and  early  man- 
hood  leaving  the  home  of  his  parenTs  in 

th?tShttle  an  Pikeland  township.  The 
tie  that  bound  our  family  to  Willistown 
has  never  been  severed,  and  to-dav  I  feel 

toSEShip.  m  thiS  §Tand  old  aiicestral 

It  was  on  this  consecrated  spot  that 
my  sainted  mother  spent  a  portion  of 
eal^}y.  womanhood,  in  learning  the 
trade  that  she  followed  until  her  mar- 
riase,  that  of  a  bonnet  maker,  for  at 
that  time,  the  girls  as  well  as  the  bovs 
were  brought  up  to  some  useful  occupa- 
tmn,  and  I  might  add  that  in  those  dayt 

easv  taskn8bn/h  &  Plaln  bonnet  was  no 
oa^y+v;a  k’  koth  on  account  of  its  size 

to  be  aonT6  With  Which  the  work  had 
“OH  TIME  AND  CHANGE.” 

A  hundred  years  is  a  short  span  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  but  in  this  county 
the  century  now  coming  to  a  close  has 
Hotni°ne  marvelous  progress.  There 
has  been,  in  all  probability,  but  iittle 
change  in  the  general  landscape' of  this 

?i?ot  6fu  pia.c®-  ^  e  con  readilv  imagine 
that  the,  fields  are  broader,  and  better 
tilled,  but  in  most  respects  the  aspect  is 
the  same  No  great  city  is  nea?  and 

lurb  Vhc  °f,  machinery  does  not  d” 

tuib  the  general  repose  of  nature  B  r 

botv  different  in  all  other  respects!  Near 
?s  the  great  railroad,  with  its  hundreds 
ol  trains,  carrying  almost  within  sight 
P^ducts  of  State,  then  unknown  0  In 
those  days  a  journey  of  fifty  miles  was 
a  thing  almost  phenomenal.  1  havehelrd 
the  statement  that  when  a  family  was 

Pi?iV,°^ove  from  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  to  settle  in  Bradford 

SrSS&Pr11  for°«nthly  meetin» 

6ci  together  toi  a  season  of  prayer  for 

nr^i  wI?,lfare  of  those  whom  they3  wotfid 
probably  never  see  again.  The  lumber¬ 
ing  stage  coach,  then  the  only  mea“s  of 
public  conveyance  required  •  two  dtyl  ?o 
fo  fiom  1  hiiadelphia  to  New  York  The 
daily  paper  was  unknown,  and  the  week! 

1>  was  an  infrefluent  visitor  to  most 


V'  •*  me.  sewing  circle  and 

dame  rumor  vied  with  each  other  in 
spreading  the  news.  Jn  1700  there  were 
j  but  75  post  offices  in  the  whole  United 
.  States,  with  a  revenue  of  about  $37  000 
|  OLD-TIME  TRAVEL. 

The  principal  means  of  travel  was  on 
hoi se  back.  Pleasure  carriages  were  ol 

must.,  if  not  entirely  unknown  in  the  ru- 

at1  faultnCmy  If  l£imily  tradition  is  not 
!  fa'jlt>  my  great-grandfather  owned 
ont  ot  the  first  four  wheeled  carriages 
1  used  m  this  vicinity,  and  he  felt  such 
compunctions  of  conscience  for  his  ex- 
tiavagance  that  he  apologized  for  it  to 
his  friends,  and  assigned  the  infirmities 
of  age  as  an  excuse  for  such  unwonted 
indulgence.  The  old  two  wheeled  As 

“J®  fn. V aJ1heai'1Sentbl^ee 

I  Si  “  a  wrb«fe  ?0°0 

d  5°'. lhe  accommodation  of  one. 
Thp^cr^i  SADDLES  AND  BRIDLES. 

„  J, paddle  and  bridle,  too  had  to  he 
Plain,’  otherwise  the  father  of  thl 

J.  1viaer™emrklkteewmS  my  unyle’  ckleb 
teres  ton  i  w.lth  considerable  in- 

family,  because  one^of  tl  8randfather’s  1 
of  the  bS  Lu  o  Ule  younS  men,  • 

sar&’Fftss  wa  I 

wn.ris,&,rt.rinr* 

family  discikl?ne  ^evfill'dntLeXnfamiayt 

uffPPPm.  was  maintained,  although  the  i'’- 
WaS  more  than^thir- 

”worid?y”  ia3\a  #*£  ^Vo^0 
.  the ^  sTatemlnt "The  tU°ted  is  authority  t6r  ' 

'  ondaccpunbteqofeahkef  ' 

i  WgR,* 

any  young  man  to  have  a  witch-  hi? 
tu^e  clane  was  n°t  considered  so  destruc- 
iues  ?oSrsPheLlhrility’^nd  afterfabor- 
the  ste^i  Lvfd  J56611  spent  in  removing 

wa%S^nbTodSthkrTgiieeb0nTehl^»fe,  i! 

Se^«taDs  named 

maderii10i5SoC,Oefofthe1il4I;o|^cf«  «  have 

thekeo-actf'wp  f' vf  a  while  contemplate 
QuakefaCiceWs?orsaVe  reC61Ved  £™m  our 

th^laided  i^n  thelhkfes  o^t’hes^0 

i°a'?tntiVPheiararf  otu^^L^eTl 

I-,  w  h  o^6  ad  van  c  e  dU  thoughts"  a  rfd  6h  i  g  h 
traved  hai’c  never  been  adequately  pol- 
o-r^,5?d’<-  tt'lham  Penn  was  one  of  the 
greatest  philanthropists  and  statesmei 
of  his  age,  or,  as  I  believe,  of  anv T-e 
A  fellow  student  with  Locke  in  Die  ' 
University  of  Oxford,  a  compeer  'of  New  " 
ton  in  the  Royal  Society,  lb^nl  on  firms' 

menqofUt3thIithtlmee  b6St  Britfsh^StSS? 
scholai-  mi  e’  an  accomplished 

broad-minded  thinke’r^e  Drought’  bf  tha  1 
task  0f  framil?e.  aGovernmentffkr  pj&!  } 

fy lyaffia,  qualities  that  have  rarely  Ex¬ 
isted  m  any  other  man.  We  pMiae  Tef  ; 
fci-,on  as  the  author  of  the  Declaration1 


of  Independence,  but  Penn  shad  asserted 
Uie  same  principles,  nearly  a  hundred- 
years  in  advance.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  have 
won  undying  fame  for  the  great  work 
they  wrought,  but  the  ideas  therein  con¬ 
tained  are  but  an  elaboration  of  Penns 
Frame  of  Government.  ,  .. 

In  comparing  the  ideas  of  Locke  and 
Penn,  Bancroft  says:  “To  the  charter 
which  Locke  invented  for  Carolina,  the 
Palatinates  voted  an  immutable  immor¬ 
tality,  and  it  never  gained  more  than  a 
short  partial  existence.  To  the  people 
of  his  province  Penn  left  it  free  to  sub¬ 
vert  or  alter  the  Frame  of  Government, 
and  its  essential  principles  remain  to 
■this  day,  without  change." 

Penn  was  not  only  a  great  statesmen,, 
but  “The  Holv  Experiment,”  as  he  call¬ 
ed  his  efforts  to  establish  a  free  govern¬ 
ment  in  America,  was  the  work  of  an 
unselfish  philanthropist. 

As  a  theologian,  he  was  second  only 
to  Robert  Barclay,  and  his  arguments  In, 
favor  of  a  free  religious  thought  are  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  most  advanced  thinkers 
of  the  present  day.  and  are  descried  to 
be  universally  accepted.  As  a.n  educator, 
he  o-raened  the  great  central  truths  that 
must  stand  the  test  of  all  time.  Witness 
his  simple  and  terse  declaration.  That 
which  makes  a  good  constitution  must 
keep  it,  namely,  men  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  qualities,  that,  because  they  de¬ 
scend  not  with  worldly  inheritances, 
must  be  carefully  propagated  by  virtu¬ 
ous  education  of  youth  for  which,  after 
ages  will  owe  more  to  the  care  and  pru- 
dtnce  of  founders  and  the  successive 
magistracy,  than  to  their  P^ents  for 
their  private  patrimonies.  But  I  must 
not  dwell  too  long  upon  the  merits  of 
the  founder  of  our  great  Commonwealth 
however  much  we  owe  to  him,  to  the 
whole  Society  of  Friends  as  a  body,  the 
world  is  indebted  for  many  of  its  nob.est 
ideas  The  position  of  our  ancestors  up¬ 
on  the  vital  question  of  slavery  war 
I  intemperance,  arbitration,  was  far  in 
advance  of  their  age. 

FRIENDS  AND  SLAVERY. 

Slavery  was  abolished  within  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends  nearly  100  years  before 
the  famous  proclamation  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  in  1776  it  was  made  a •  dis- 
TT*i-»ohi<a  nffpnce  for  any  member  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  to  own 
The  subject  of  temperance 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  Philadelphia 
pY-ttIv  Meeting  as  long  ago  as  i6S5,  and 
bv  successive  steps,  the  disuse  of  spirit - 
ous  hquors  was  accomplished  until  the 
Society  has  Attained  the  position  that  it 
is  now  a  disownable  offence  even  to  sign 
a  netition  in  favor  of  a  license. 

manner  to  bear  my  testimony  totem- 

[h1ng'°toSsnelr  those  who  dare  to 

S fell, 

somewhat  fashionable  in  war  times  to 

Christ 

1  COManyofdus  had  fondly  hoped  that  the 
Christian  world  had  advanced  so  tar  to@ 

ward  civilization  th  owing  to  a 

heard  of  no  more,  but .alas.  owi.^s  hefe 
clamorous  press  (and  I  enaed  only 

dashed  from  ^eaay  plunged  into 

President,  and  the  na  .T^rp  are  signs 


.  .  -»i 

*u'a  ■  «<t»t t ipixien t  of  national  difficulties  y 
une^?able’distinctfonhof  ‘waging  the\a&t 

popular  clamor. 

CHARACTER  HANDED  DOWN. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  our  Quaker 
inheritance  from  a  public  standpoint 
only  But  it  is  in  the  private  life.  in  the 
refuge  of  the  family,  that  we  have  de 
rived  the  greatest  legacy  from  our 
.„{nK  Our  people  have  shrunk  from 
the  public  gaze,  and  e°n  centra  ted  their 

StumbVe°rnvTr?«ByPL.ettSS  coSerlor  a 

feTmoLents  the  industry,  the  frugality 
and  pSness  and  the  feeling  of  social 
‘  pnnolitv  in  those  early  homes. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  family _  was 
more  self-dependent  than  it  is  to  aa.y. 
Fach  member  contributed  directly  to  the 
'  familj^support ;  nearly  all  the  articles  m 

SET?  family  "n  ThfcioUinTshoes, 

farm  implements,  harnenf 
marie  bv  the  farmers  and  tneir  tamuies. 
TCnt  onlv  were  the  garments  home-made, 

I  but  theymaTerial  a!  well  and  the  yarn 
from  which  this  was  woven.  The  daugn 
tor  rlid  not  sit  in  the  parlor  and  play  the 
piano  while  her  mother  did  all  the  work,  . 
nor  did  .she  have  much  difficulty  in  selec  j 
fn0-  the  dress  to  match  her  complexion, 
fo?  she  had  but  two,  both  of  home-spun 
”  :  the  one  for  First-day  wear  being  ,  , 

cplOT  wh1l1eedthebeVery-dary  ^ dress  en-  I 

SR-SSS 

WbMnavarysS^ 

plishments  of  a  young  man  who  was  23 
the  year  this  house  was  built,  and  whose 
grandson  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  were 
Ibout  as  follows:  In  aMltjon  to  Ming 

SoSTSSS&r fTS  5u.™mtoTS 

excellent  blacksmith,  ait  adept  at  shoe 
mak  ng  a  harness  maker,  a  maker  of 
wagonl’  so  substantial  that  they  seemed 
never  to  wear  out;  and  his  reputation  as 
I  a  broom  maker  was  almost  co-extensive 
-witli  the  northern  part  of  the  county  m 
which  he  lived  At  eighty  years  of  age 
he  made  a  set  of  d9uble  harness  that 
wnnld  have  done  credit  to  a  specialist  in 
the  art  and  a  specimen  of  his  handiwork 
with  the  saw  and  hammer  and  the  trowel 
was  to  be  seen  until  recently  on  the  an¬ 
cestral  farm  not  many  miles  trom  this 

*PWe  hear  a  good  deal  in  these  days  of 
the  hardships  of  farm  life  and  of  the 
difficulty  ‘‘to  make  both  ends  meet,  but 
does  not  much  of  the  trouble  he  m  the 
dependence  of  farmers  upon  hired  help . 
Ta  if  not  time  that  manual  training  was 
made  a  part  of  every  boy’s  and  §^1’*  edu¬ 
cation9*  Has  not  the  pendulum  swung 
too  far  toward  the  training  of  the  'mad 
tn  the  neglect  of  cunning  of  the  hand  . 

'  AUow  me  to  say  right  here ,  that .  studies 
in  our  common  schools  tend  to  bray,  ; 
kwav  from  the  farm,  rather  than  to  it 
Tf  T  had  mv  way,  I  would  interest  sve  J 
tormeFs  bky  and  girl  in  the  life  on  the 
farm  in  the  plants  that  grow  in  the 
field  and  the  insects  that  can  help  r 
harm,  and  in  the  b  ir  dstjhat  °u  } 

fvxr  lifp  the  envy  of  the  innaDitanis  ol 
ciUes  In  our  Ancestors’  time  there  were 
nn  cities  of  importance  in  the  whole 
country  in  179S  the  cities  of  Boston,  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Charleston  all  taken  together  had -hut 
131, 0(10  inhabitants;  but  how  differen 
now,  when  the  rush  is.fr>r0™  Cen- 

fui  life  of  the  country  to  the  gieat  ceii 
tres  of  population.  Let  us  reverse  ot 
school  tactics,  and  put  into  our  ruin 


schools  those  studies  that  will  increase 
the  attractions  of  the  farm.  In  these 
days  of  mad  rush  for  wealth  and  distinc¬ 
tion.  it  is  well  for  us  to  pause  long 
enough  to  contemplate  the  virtues  of  our 
ancestors,  to  consider  the  times  when 
plainness  of  speech  meant  honesty  of 
speech,  when  vain  display  of  wealth  was 
unknown,  and  there  were  no  distinctions 
of  rich  and  poor. 

These  are  some  of  the  legacies  we  have 
received  from  our  ancestors.  It  is  true, 
we  live  in  a  time  of  greater  comforts, 
and  are  surrounded  by  many  facilities 
which  the  wealthiest  could  not  possess 
one  hundred  years  ago,  but  with  our 
material  advancement,  have  we  improv¬ 
ed  upon  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors? 
Are  we  in  our  day  as  true  to  our  con¬ 
victions  as  they?  On  every  side  there 
are  charges  of  corruption  in  jjublic  and 
in  private  life.  What  can  we  do  for  the 
betterment  of  our  race?  There  are  many 
important  problems  yet  unsolved.  The 
acme  of  brotherly  love  and  mutual  help¬ 
fulness  has  not  yet  been  reached.  We 
are  our  brother's  keeper.  Let  us  on  this 
auspicious  occasion  dedicate  ourselves 
anew  to  the  work  so  earnestly  begun  by 
our  Quaker  ancestors. 


SOME  REMINISCENCES, 


Or  as  the  Old  Folks  Knew  the  Old  Meet- 
ii>£  House. 

The  following  paper  was  by  Miss  Aida 
T.  Evans,  daughter  of  Hon.  William 
Evans,  of  Willistown: 

We  are  told  we  can  know  the  itast  only 
by  its  history. 

Yet  as  we  turn  page  after  page  of  the 
world  s  great  volumes,  inexhaustible  as 
they  seem  to  be,  we  find  that  they  are  in 
a  sense  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 

.  r,he.  historian,  with  his  indefatigable 
task  of  picturing  the  world  as  it  is  and 
has  been,  was  compelled  as  bis  work 
grew  in  magnitude  to  crowd  out  detail, 
9  giving  place  only  to  the  more  important 
?  and  significant  events  in  the  world’s 
great  story,  thereby  satisfying  the  uni- 
•’  versal  need  rather  than  the  individual 
demand. 

How  many  more  hours  would  we  spend 
rummaging  in  the  old  garret  if  we  could 
5  rummage  out  the  history  that  has  been 
left  unwritten  or  the  songs  that  have 
been  sung — yet  lost — because  they  were 
not  left  in  writing. 

And  so  it  is,  that  sometimes  the  fullest 
and  largest  library  cannot  fulfill  our 
need  or  satisfy  our  purpose,  for  the  in- 
formation  we  seek  has  not  been  confin¬ 
ed  within  the  compass  of  one  book  or 
any  number  of  books  and  can  be  gained 
only  through  tradition,  the  oral  descrip- 
tfonpr  account  given  us  by  our  elders. 
Tradition  has  been  assigned  to  ages  that 
have  passed,  but  respecting  its  import¬ 
ance  in  those  earlier  days,  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  referring  to  it,  and  gain  certainly 
no  less  interesting  if  less  important  his¬ 
torical  data. 

NOT  TO  BE  GAINED  FROM  HISTORY 
a11!  '■*le  inspiration  that  is  given, 
the  love  that  has  gone  out,  the  helpful 

■  lessons  of  truth  and  brotherly  love, 
planted  possibly  in  a  young  mind  there 
to  blossom  and  bloom  and  send  its  radi¬ 
ance  through  a  long  life,  the  beautiful 

;  example  of  a  Christian  life  or  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  influence  cannot  be  estimated  by  re- 
iterring  to  a  history  or  to  a  record  or 
,  statistics. 

As  it  is  with  all  history  and  experience 

■  so  with  the  >  history  of  this,  the  Willis- 
town  Meeting,  for  while  it  may  in  a  way 
be  satisfactory  and  complete,  there  are 
many  things  without  its  radius  which, 
when  we  consider  in  connection  with  the 
livfes  of  our  fathers,  grandfathers  or 
great-grandfathers,  are  of  interest  to  us 
who  desire  to  know  not  only  what  is  but 
what  has  been. 

With  what  an  interest  we  hear  the 
stories  of  our  mother’s  and  father’s 


childhood:  around  them  cling  our  first 
and  fondest  memories. 

How  well  we  seem  to  know  the  friends 
and  comrades  of  their  earlier  days.  We 
relish  almost  as  much  as  they,  the  stor- 
]  ies  which  they  tell,  the  anecdotes,  the 
pranks  that  they  have  played. 

With  what  an  interest  we  return  to 
the  familiar  places,  look  at  the  ’  homo, 
:'the  meeting  house,  the  school  once  so 
dear  to  them  and  now,  after  the  lapse 
'of  years  even  dearer  when  they  realize 
that  those  they  loved  and  cherished 
roamed  and  played  around  these  very 
grounds  and  here,  perhaps  have  found 
their  last  resting  place.  "Not  dead,  but 
1  gone  before.”  *********  * 

THE  TALES  OF  THE  OLD  FOLKS. 

Who,  after  ail,  can  tell  the  stories  as 
the  old  folks  tell  them?  Only  he  who 
^experiences  life  can  attempt  to  explain 
it,  there, (expressing  my  gratitude  to  the 
many  who  have  so  willingly  and  mater¬ 
ially  assisted  in  the  gathering  of  the 
reminiscences),  it  is  only  with  apologies 
that  I  proceed  to  repeat  what  we  can 
know  only  as  the  old  folk  tell  us.  *  * 
At  the  time  this  meeting  house  was 
built,  in  1798,  the  meeting  was  so  large 
in  point  of  numbers  that  the  size  of  the 
house  was  not  any  more  than  adequate 
for  the  attendance.  It  was  the  usual 
thing  for  it  to  be  crowded  to  overflowing 
(even  to  the  gallery), on  First-day  morn¬ 
ings.  This  meeting  house  was  the  only 
one  within  the  radius  of  several  miles 
and  great  distances  would  be  tra¬ 
versed  in  order  to  worship 
here.  One  school  master  who  had  a 
boarding  school  at  Reeseville  (now  Ber¬ 
wyn  on  the  P.  R.  R.),  regularly  brought 
his  students, they  walking  the  entire  dis¬ 
tance  and  thinking  nothing  of  it.  That 
was  the  usual,  rather  than  the  unusual 
thing,  and  but  one  case  out  of  many. 

As  the  times  change, with  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  transportation  facilities, with  the 
■addition  of  other  meetings  and  easier 
access  to  those  nearer  the  railroad,  with 
the  transmigration  of  the  people  from 
the  country  to  the  cities  and  towns, 
there  was,  as  is  natural,  a  falling  off  in 
attendance,  so  that  some  fifteen  years 
ago, the  gallery  to  the  meeting  was  taken 
away,  which  makes  the  greatest  change 
in  the  house  since  it  was  first  built  a 
hundred  years  ago.  We  sit  upon  the 
same  benches  which  our  great-grand¬ 
fathers  used  and,  indeed,  they  are  said 
to  be  arranged  in  the  same  fashion  as 
then,  the  only  change  being  made  by  the 
j  innovation  of  cushions  made  some  forty 
I  or  fifty  years  later.  The  carpet,  too, was 
acquired  at  a  much  later  date,  the  floor 
being  bare  for  many,  many  years. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  library  has  been  one  of  gradual 
growth,  the  books  in  the  smaller  case 
being  the  nucleus  of  the  library  and 
made  up  principally  by  the  individual 
donation  of  the  members  of  the  First- 
Day  School  in  the  earlier  days  of  its  his¬ 
tory.  The  other  books, were  the  most  of 
them,  presented  by  the  stockholders  of 
the  White  Horse  Library  Co.,  which 
supported  for  many  years  .  a  reading 
room  and  library  over  the  White  Horse 
store.  The  company  finally  disbanded 
and  turned  over  to  the  First-Day  School, 
their  books  which  were  carefully  gone 
over  and  the  ones  thought  suitable 
brought  here,  which  formed  the  library 
very  much  as  we  find  it  to-day. 

The  reminiscences  of  this  meeting 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  the  custom  so  gener¬ 
ally  universal  some  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago  of  riding  horseback.  Few  of 
us  can  imagine  how  universal  that  cus¬ 
tom  was,  but  we  must  remember  that 
carriages  were  an  expensive  luxury  and 
could  not  have  been  used,  even  if  horse 
back  riding  hadn't  been  a  pleasure  But 
that  it  undoubtedly  was. 

WHEN.  FOLKS  ,RODE_Tf>.  MEETING. 


Whole  parties  of  riders  would  come  10 


this  rn  eetfngse  rh  i  -  w  e  e  kl  y ,  and“'so  numer¬ 
ous  were  they  that  two  ladies’  mounting 
blocks,  so  called,  were  erected,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  grounds,  for  their 
convenience.  Many  wedding  parties  on 
horseback  have  been  witnessed  here  in 
the  earlier  days.  “Who  could  imagine  a 
prettier  sight?  Thpy  were  more  sensible, 
pleasanter,  nicer  in  every  way,  than  the 
modern  custom,”  said  a  man  last  week  | 
who  had  witnessed  many  such  years  ago. 
The  old  folks  always  tell  us  and  really 
do  convince  us  that  the  old  days  were 
the  best  after  all! 

But  the  use  of  the  carriage  afterwards 
became  so  general  that  the  mounting 
blocks  were  taken  away  within  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  some  of  the  present  members  of 
this  meeting.  There  was  also  a  stable 
on  these  grounds,  a  little  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  this  house  and  near  the  right 
hand  gate  as  you  leave  the  meeting, 
which  was  torn  away  about  the  same 
time.  That,  as  well  as  one  of  the  sheds 
still  standing,  but  remodeled,  was  built 
and  used  by  individuals  who  had  their 
private  stalls  here  for  the  use  of  their 
horses. 

OTHERS  WHO  WALKED. 

But  not  all  came  by  horseback,  for 
the  less  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters, 

|  to  whom  the  privilege  of  a  horse  was 
not  given,  came  by  foot,  and  sometimes 
1  great  were  the  distances  that  they  came 
weekly  or  semi-weekly.  One  great  aunt 
was  heard  to  remark  that  she  walked 
here  regularly  for  many  yearsabout  three 
miles,  mostly  woodland,  and  laughingly 
added  that  although  she  had  to  ford  a 
large  stream  each  time,  she  never  got 
her  stockings  wet.  Needless  to  say,  she 
came  barefoot. 

And  again  some  forty  years  ago,  we 
hear  of  some  children  putting  on  their 
clothes,  “shoes  and  stockings”  to  go  to 
meeting.  But  the  latter  became  so  un¬ 
comfortable  that  they  were  removed, 

I  and  carried  until  they  got  to  the  meet- 
1  ing  house  gate,  where  they  were  replaced 
j  only  to  be  discarded  again  when  that 
1  point  was  reached  on  their  homeward 
journey.  *  *  *  .  * 

THE  OLD  SUN  DIAL. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  connection 
with  this  meeting  and  its  surroundings  I 
was  a  sun  dial  which  was  placed  along  j 
side  of  the  old  meeting  house,  which  has 
been  torn  away  and  of  which  our  his¬ 
torian  will  probably  tell  us  this  after¬ 
noon. 

A  school  master  -who  taught  in  the 
school  near  by  carved  and  placed  that 
dial  (nearly  as  can  be  ascertained)  about 
1800.  It  was  carved  by  penknife  on  a 
rough  board,  about  18  inches  square,  and 
much  resembled  the  face  of  our  clocks. 
The  numbers  denoting  the  hours  were 
reversed,  however,  the  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc., 
reading  around  to  the  left  instead  of  to 
the  right,  as  they  do  in  our  watches  and 
clocks  to-day. 

The  dial  was  placed  by  the  wall  of 
the.  meeting  house,  and  turned  directly 
toward  the  south.  In  front  of  it  was  an  j 
iron  rod,  triangular  in  shape,  which  when  i 
the  sun  shone  cast  the  shadow  which,  it 
Is  said,  denoted  tire  accurate  time  ror 
many  years. 

That  sun  dial  was  considered  a  valu¬ 
able  time  reference,  and  many  people 
travelled  here  long  distances  to  con¬ 
sult  it. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  TIMBER. 

One  of  the  most  notable  facts  in  the 
recollection  of  this  neighborhood  has 
been  the  cutting  away  of  the  woodlands. 
Where  formerly  there  were  acres  and 
acres  of  forest  land,  we  now  find  culti¬ 
vated  fields.  The  two  fields  at  the  north 
of  this  place  were  comparatively  but  a  I 
few  years  back  densely  wooded,  and  in  ; 
the  corner  of  one,  just  across  the  fork 
of  the  road  as  we  enter  these  grounds 
stood  for  many  years  an  old  school 
house.  Around  that  same  old  school 
house  cling  many  fond  memories  for 
many  of  our  parents.  It  was  their  con¬ 
nection  with  that'sehool,  the  hours  they 
spent  there,  the  life  friendships  they 


formed  within  those  walls  and  around 
these  grounds  that  make  the  Willis- 
town  Meeting  and  its  surroundings  so 
dear  to  them. 

A  FORMER  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL. 
That  school  was  successfully  run  for  a 
number  of  years  under  the  supervision 
of  this  meeting  as  a  private  school.  Un¬ 
til  about  1838-40,  after  the  introduction 
of  the  public  school  system,  it  was  given  ! 
over  to  the  county,  provided  it  still  Ire 
run  under  the  supervision  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  meeting  and  that  the  teacher 
be  selected  by  such  committee.  Although 
the  building  was  torn  away  before  we  of 
the  later  generations  can  remember,  it 
has  been  described  as  a  large,  square 
stone  house  with  three  windows  on 
either  side.  The  master’s  desk,  as  was 
usual  then,  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  with  the  scholars'  desks  around 
the  walls  in  circular  fashion.  The  stu¬ 
dents  were  assigned  places  according  to  i 
their  size,  the  larger  back,  the  smaller  ! 
front.  One  of  the  master's  desks  used 
in  that  school  from  about  1845  to  185fi  is  i 
sti.il  in  existence.  It  is  an  interesting  [ 
object  in  that  it  was  made  of  common  j 
plain'  boards  nailed  roughly  together, 
and  which  have  never  seen  paint.  *  *  * 
WHEN  THE  ROD  WAS  NOT  SPARED. 

In  the  earlier  days,  at  least,  of  that 
school  the  rod  was  used  unsparingly, 
and  among  the  most  vivid  recollections 
for  many  are  those  of  the  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  whippings  which  they  got,  as  they 
still  persist  in  saying  were  “undeserved.” 

The  ability  of  the  master  seemed  to  be 
determined  by  his  succeess  in  making  | 
his  students  fear  him,  and  consequently 
to  do  as  he  directed,  they  dreading  the 
consequence  of  doing  otherwise. 

The  province  of  the  school  was  to  teach 
students  to  read,  to  spell  and  to  write. 
The  copy  books  for  the  latter  purpose 
were  made  of  six  sheets  of  foolscap  paper 
stitched  together,  and  the  pen  was  the 
goose  quill.  One  testimony  goes  to  show 
that  after  a  student  left  school  he  was 
not  able  to  go  beyond  making  strokes 
and  hooks  in  penmanship,  and  knew 
nothing  more  about  that  than  the  ani¬ 
mal  from  which  the  quill  was  taken. 

We  add  this  not  to  the  detriment  of 
the  school,  for  none  better  existed,  but 
rather  to  emphasize  the  advantages  of 
to-dav  and  to  contrast  them,  that  we 
may  realize  the  wonderful  growth  that 
has  been  made  along  educational  lines  in 
this,  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  all  know  that  during  our  own  life 
time  the  naughty  boy  has  been  in  evi¬ 
dence,  but  we  are  prone  to  think  from 
the  knowledge  we  get  of  the  past  that  he 
is  a  creation  of  later  years  arid  not  a 
relic  from  those  earlier  days.  The  writer 
however,  has  succeeded  in  resurrecting 
just  a  few  of  the  mischievous  pranks. 

# 


SOME  BEST  MEN  WERE  BAD  BOYS. 

What  a  consolation  to  think  that  some¬ 
times  the  most  mischievous  boys  make 
the  best  men!  That  the  same  energy 
displayed  in  childhood  is  later  turned  to 
broader  and  wiser  ends,  and  that  after 
all  there  is  good  in  all  things. 

And  so  the  memory  of  things  long 
since  numbered  with  the  past  come 
'  crowding  thick  and  fast  upon  us.  Surely 
no  small  benefit  may  we  reap  if  with  a 
right  spirit  we  recall  the  events  of  for¬ 
mer  years  and  trace  out  through  the  sub¬ 
sequent,  the.  lines  of  progress  or  of  retro¬ 
gression. 

We  are  told  that  “with  such  a  host  of 
worthies  behind  us,  we  should  feel  our¬ 
selves  as  Carlyle  has  said,  ’made  higher 
by  doing  reverence  to  them.’  We  should 
not  falter  in  the  task  of  supporting  and 
sustaining  that  which  they  so  valued 
and  which  we  through  inheritance  and 
connection  find  to  be  the  acceptable 
form  through  which  we  can  worship.  Let 
us  remember  their  goodness,  forget  their 
frailties  and  do  the  work  of  our  time 
and  place,  proving  ourselves  worthy  of 
the  inheritance  and  acceptable  unto 
God.”  By  thus  recalling  the  events  of 


former  years  the  merciful  dealings  of 
Providence  are  freely  shown  toward  us, 
and  we  are  led  to  exclaim  with  the  poet, 
What  are  we  that  He  should  show 
,  So  much  love  to  us. 

Or  with  the  Psalmist,  ‘‘Surely  goodness 
and  mercy  have  followed  us  all  the  days 
|  of  our  life.”  AIDA  T.  EVANS,  j 

|  From, . . 

Bate,  •M  /  t\ mi 


CHESTER  COUNTY. 


Prof,  Joseph  S.  Walton  Threw  Light  on 
Valley  Forge’s  Horrors. 


JOBBERY,  BLUNLERING,  CRIME- 


The  Facts  Brought  Out  in  His  Paper, 
Read  Before  the  Historical  Society  on 
Saturday  Evening,  Moved  His  Hearers 
to  Indignation  and  Showed  Infinitely 
Worse  Neglect  on  the  Part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  1  han  Soldiers  Have  Suffered 
in  the  Recent  Campaign — A  Pretty 
Poem  on  the  Brandywine  Read  by 
Prof.  Haves. 


.  The  Chester  County  Historical  Society, 
in  accordance  with  its  annual  custom, 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Brandywine  on  Saturday  evening  by 
holding  a  public  rtieeting  in  -  Library 
Hall  and  listening  to  the  reading  of  his¬ 
torical  papers.  The  attendance  was  as 
good  as  has  been  secured  at  any  meel- 


The  P  ,!  -TC,0ty  for  a  Ion°  time  past. 

is  absent  n  €nt'  Dr‘  Geor^  11.  Philips, 

Wed  Shi  rm  a  t0Ur  of  Eur°Pe  and  Ai¬ 
ry  ea  “harpless  one  of  the  Vice  pro„i 

a1lbmtWCon!n  th<3  Chair‘  The  Secretary" 
Ubeit  Cope,  was  present,  as  were  also 

a  large  number  of  the  members  md 
j  their  friends.  u“u's  ana 

Tl  PR°E‘  "'ALTON'S  ADDRESS. 

vered  bv  Prof  °f  thT6  CVfcni"S  was  deli- 
the  Friend  mS?r  l°leph  S‘  Dalton,  of 
but  recent  t  i?i?h  Scho°*.  Philadelphia, 
West  Chesfo  \  rUCtor  in  history  at  the 
to  thoM  Normal  School  and  prior 

of  Public  *  Sehn^1  years  Superintendent 
Professor  wfi  C^Ster  -unity, 
theme  ”  wa«k  .  d  chosen  as  his 
The  tlipm»  h  “S  °"  m  Chester  County. ' ' 

of  study  aSWftSisU  kTPins  with  his 
that  he  published  years 

County"  and  w  ■  History  of  Chester 

much  material  nT  TCe  been  gathering 

events  in  times  go^ly0" Om  in8r  '°Ca ' 

fund  of  knowledge  thus  S  °!  blS 
spoke  on  tftus  gleaned,  he 

dience  2  I  ^  evening  and  his  an- 
reading.  The  t®.rested  in  his 

the  time  of  the  n,  Hltairs  existin8  at 
Norge  and  the  A,  ■/  pment  at  Vallev 

GEOROE  Wfflg, » c„ES. 

issues  in  atlfe  lu^o^Geor^  separate 

which  entitle  him  to  Washington, 

called  the  father  of  o  nL  °nor  of  being 
First,  t he  or<m rH-It  <!ie  w  fovernment.' 
tal  army  which  ?  Continen-  , 

5  S's'cvs"1-  -■WSteaas  i 

l  r'Volt  01  ">• 

conferences  ouYt^S  ttbat  series  of 
stitutional  convention  of  co”- 

possible.  1  01  became 

the°  ceWbrate™' 'struggle8'  fSing'Ie  handed 

which  gave  the  UnitlfstnYL  Jleutrality 
nental  policy  kPr  E,,  n  her  Conti- 
her  freedom  from  Pn.  Doctrine  and 
condition  which  h "i  G,r[0P  •f11,  broils,  a 
days  of  the  French  ])Teva!led  fr°m  the 

^n^.0,rntht^u"Pt^®^^ 

man?  «««» 
when1  ? t  "p laces  the  hf^of^v  f  ?i°^raPhy. 

it,r^.-‘bo%  : 

P^Hye^g|?nha^*  W^ory,  and  es- 
amongV  di»" 

bBr  neATiTfli 

truth  about 

mmmmm 
mmmkm 

mg.Wiater_at  Valley  bVrge  g  6  try* 

W  •  ■'  ~  ~ 


n'A'pt  footed  Virginia  horsemen 
/n  o«en  instrumental  in  preventmg 
British  from  foraging  m  Chester 

ct  Dee’s'  snirit  and  reckless  dash  We  in 

SS"  ‘an d"deHb e n  i 1 io n .  At 

Fabian  policy,  *hl|s  continual 

«?*  ’  Hcnrv  hee  who  lived  in  camp 
•  nd  probah  v  knew  what  he  was  writing 
,w hires  that  ■•cautious  as  Wash- 

rigid  ‘^dueit4.  Ardent  and  impetuous 

^#lieha^--^ss  subjected 

wUhPfacmty,  by  *£*■**&  -if^oon- 
trol,  forbSde  the?r  indulgence; 

£  IgK'o  VLSIS',  S »■ 

tion  that  the  ablest  T-n^iisn  ^  reach 
fslmili^co^cmsion1  entirely  from  his- 

remarks W\°norighial! 

was  not  d'uck  or  1  emarkabiy_^^s  or 

hl.®  C£T*V was ‘entirely  without  the  gift  of 
wit.  He  was  enure  y  few  accom- 

;;  eloquence,  and  he  had  n0'5angtlage  but 

j OW1U  and 1  «ceptcf orha  -ther^trong 

pV_ 

eminent 

the  -^nrf  ss  and^oumlneo[ieiat.^n  an 

sel”  control,  ^'^mness'with^whrcl^he 
issued  "v‘eryepa™  which  he  had  deli- 

beraSTRONGeCHARACTERISTICS. 

,  rt^n  i  flip  <-reat  men  in  history  he 

«*  &*» 

him  well  noticed  ti<  assions;  but  his 

sibiiities  and  st«on  P  r  failed  him, 

power  of  ,,ubiic  life  can  be  trac- 

iT»nsUif »  “  or  - 

failure,  m  soid‘ers  were  desert- 

at  limes  when  his  soicnei^w  malignant 

ing’  by  hundrec  .  ,  <■  .  j^s  reputa- 

plots  were  c  miarrels  rivalries 

lion,.  aVt\=<ies  o‘f  his  subordinates,  in  the 
and  jealousies  •  j  ingratitude,  and 

dark  hour  of  nati.onaioing^niversal  (1 

in  the  midst  ot .  t  le  was  a|way<?  the 
intoxicating  mitt..* .  •  ,  single  mind- 

same,  calm,  w  se  lust :  and  s  ^  believed 

ed  mam.  pursuing  tne  cu  Qr  favor  or 

to  lie  right,  ,,  i>ee  from  passions 
fanaticism;  ^'^rterest,  and  froih.the 

that.spnng  from  inte^o^  the  imagma-  | 

passions  that  .  .  t  sense  of  the 

lion.  He  waf  ^yhe  highest ^  honor> 

word  a  1  public  life  the  se- 

^?est  standard  of  private  mor#. 
WWFRE  HE  FTRST  GREW  GREAT. 

It  was  during  the  winter  thatttie^  on- 

'  hSrs  Washing¬ 

ton  completed  tl  e  h^s  Ayiien  the  battle 
which  made  him  „reai.  fought  we 

of  the  Brandywine  was  ®|infe  tou„ 

wer  tldrteen  separaW  colony 

,  few&Sg  province.  Xhen 

|  ment.  intoxicated  with  fre  er;  then, 

freedom,  gloried  mlocaUz  oi  maximum. 

State  sovereignty  was  “  i  iu!1.  Eran- 


ISfVSf 5  f 

When  the  Continental  army  c,  ;  *  a 

out  of  Chester  county  ®  .  when 

verv  different  nation  than-  it  " 


own  words  out  »  , ^.et  was  the 
tralizmg  power,  and  that  p  George 

character  and  personality  oi  er 
Washington. 
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ah'  vMjLEY  forge. 
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numerous  d®oulties.^  t  heads.  During 

83K8S5S  !“«'  «Suv"S~  ■  I 

1 1 

kinds  of  papei  money  state  issues.  : 

Continental  paper  and  th  tet  .  spite 
These  were  rapidly  depreciat  s  [ 

of  enactments  making  it  treason  J 

anv  person  to  place  a  ^  &  o-reatest  | 

coin  than  on  soft  money. 
difficulty,  howevei,  which  sore  y  wa8  d 
rassed  Washington  and  -  old  revo- 
t  tie  existence  ot  a  now  one  yea  f 

i  ‘ utionary  Constitution  J  Btatt  «l 

Pennsylvania.  fh  s  wmu  minorlty: 

been  ha.stlliyipnSatp  which  had  suddenly# 
faction  m  the  h.ate.  w  nun  •  lovlngl  h 

swept  into  power  when  the  peac 
Friends  and 

drew  trom  Pll,  hth 'i^  ^ibmitted  to  the 
tion  had  neve?  beei  »-  exceed~i 

,, enpl,  r'ov  ratilicatiorp  wealthy] 

as«s«!  ^4vavssa» 

SSfiSf,«t 

durable.  At  its  „ j.iona  was  slow 

laws  made  under  its  £rom  the-  . 

and  sluggish.  T»>e  ohief  ^utterei  ^  who1 
rash  and  unwn  e  action  .  ,,0  position 
had  suddenly  gotten  in. op  ar^d  tbeir  ,i 

was  the  Continental  arms ,  a  g  dur-! 
first  experience  in 

ing  the  winter  at  Valley  For„e  Pennsvi-;  ,{ 
This  Constitution  ot  1776  ESfad  it*fur- 

who  rarely  succeeded  m  a„reu  » 

among  themselves.  f  th  council. 

The  embarrassing  powei  oiim  u  , 

swas  “,al 

s®  1 

fster ed°  unto  Provisions  and  suppljesl 

could  be  secured  either  ™he1solId?er;l  , 
plan  than  weal  seemeuL  g  jnj 

their  ludgment  The  Aasemo  y  u 

terviewed  and  the  ty ■  o i  ooui  thig  in4 
a  remonstrance  to  Conyre  --  ^  ehiVes. 

teresting  document  (Fenna.  au 
Vol  6  PP  104.  105.)  Congress  is  mformed 
that  if  Washington  goes  bitoymt^ 
quarters  atWIWnjUirf  abYndone  A 
vania  and  New  British,  and  th4.' 

to  the  ravadM  of  the  »miBu,  o  th«1 
inhabitants  would  be  °^Uf®bmit  to  such 
neighboring  States,  ’  subscribe.”  I*i 
terms  as  the  e.nemy  may  a  arters  taxesi 
the  army  goes  into  wmt  QU  m  000  taJ- 

^erelaiXeS°ta4  fndptrsonal  property  tJ 


sues  must  also  can'  pot  re- 

Wilmington  PennsyUama  can  n 

cruit  its  regiments  the  tories  ..wjjj„M.. 


- 

sTrongth  an'd  the  patriots  will  be  obliged 

to  flee.  And  lastly  if  the  army  goes  to 

Wilmington  it  will  ruin  the  credit  of  the 
Continental  money  in  the  State. 

Indeed,  the  Pennsylvania  Council  was 
determined  that  the  Continental  army 
should  remain  in  the  field  actively  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  winter.  They  seemed  , 
to  be  in  fear  of  what  they  called  the  tory  | 
element,  and  every  person  who  dared  to 
express  his  opinion  on  the  new  State.' 
Constitution  of  177(1  was  immediately  FH 
branded  with  “torv,"  and  his  property 
became  fit  prize  for  his  enemies. 

This  Council  being'  in  control  of  one  of 
the  wealthiest  States  in  the  Confedera-  . 
tion  made  effective  use  of  its  power  and  g 
threatened  Congress  with  the  loss  of  A 
financial  support  if  the  army  was  not  or-  I. 
dered  to  remain  in  the  field. 

WAYNE  WRITES.  TO  WASHINGTON.  f  A 
The  Pennsylvania  Council  soon  discov- ®> 

!  ered  that  there  was  a  power  back  ot  . 

Congress,  a  power  almost  as  strong  as  f 
j  Congress,  and  one  that  in  many  ways  I 
could  influence  the  State  Council  itsell,  ■ 
and  that  power  was  George  Washington,  j 
Wayne’s  mlluence  was  immediately  IF 
called  Into  requisition.  In  his  letter  otfk 
December  4th  he  writes  to  Washington.  SS9 
“I  am  not  for  a  winter's  campaign  in  the  Ok 
open  field— the  distressed  and  naked  con-RB 
dition  of  our  troops  will  not  permit  ot  I 
it— but  if  taking  post  at  Wilmington 
[the  villages  in  its  Vicinity,  or  hutting 
at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  west 
1  of  Philadelphia  by  way  of  quarters 
I  which  will  not  only  support  the  honor 
and  reputation  of  your  army  in  the  eyes 
of  the  enemy  and  states  of  Europe,  but 
will  give  confidence  to  America,  ana 
cover  this  country  against  the  horrid 
rapine  and  devastation  of  a  wanton  ene- 
myl  bo  deeibed  making  a  winters  cam¬ 
paign— I  am  then  for  it  upon  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  honor  and  justice.” 

Wayne’s  suggestion  of  hutting  within 
twenty  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  struck 
the  compromise  between  Washington  and  .  • 
the  State  Council.  And  Valley  Forge  was  > 
selected  as  a  place  where  the  huts  could 
be  built  'he  State  defended,  the  tones  W. 
suppressed,  and  in  return  Washington  ] 
full v  expected  tlmt  the  State  Council  lap 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  > 
army  comfortable.  Valley  Forge  wa^  . 
however,  an  unlortunate  place.  It  was  , 
difficult  ot  access.  Supply  wagons  and 
droves  of  cattle  were  exposed  to  the  at 
tacks  of  the  British  for  long  distances 
before  reaching  the  camp  and  irr  numev- 

°KSon^SoSt  in  the  heart# 
of  thad  territory  which  had  been  overrun  1 
bv  both  armies  during  all  the  previous# 
autumn.  The  colonial  roads  were  during ■ 
the  winter  season  almost  lmpassabl  .1 
the  river  furnished  some  defense  but  no  ■ 
transportation.  Here  Washington 
ed  himself  to  take  the  ragged  remnant  oil 
a  half- fed  army.  Mere  the  soldiers  wen  I 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  State  whose 
Government  machinery  was  in  wretched 
forking  condition.  A  State  which  de- 
marded.  the  presence  of  the  fumy  »n 
^Ver  to  assist  the  ruling  minority 
subdue  the  reluctant  majority,  and  by 
the  cry  of  tory  raise  money  by  confisca¬ 
ting  the  estates  of  the  doubtful. 

Although  the  selection  of  A  alley  h  oi  »e| 
w  i'--  somewhat  a  compromise,  yet  after 
it  wr  selected  yve  find  Washington  writ- 
hv'  a'  letter  to  his  soldiers,  and  using! 
every  argument  to  induce  them  to  re¬ 
main  contented  with  their  situation.  He! 
tells  them  that  it  would  have  been  un¬ 
wise  to  have  gone  further  west  tot  win- 
charters,  since  ihe  country  was  full  I 
oV  refugees  who  were  In  great  need.  I 
That  the  people  further  west  were  al-  § 
V| ,.  *  [ under  a  great  burden  in  caring  for 
these  refugees,  and  it  would  have  been 
Gnwtse  to  have  added  unto  the  peoples 
I  wUms  >T;j  telling  the  soldiers  this. 
Washington  refrains  from  telling  them 
Watthfset  ery  refugees  were  from  the 
^mediate  vicinitv  of  the  camp,  and  naa 
vijg£  subsistence  had 


been  taken1  from  them.  ^Washington 
with  characteristic  self  control  aJw  ay  •>  . 
made  the  best  of  the  conditions  he  found. 
Valiev  Forge,  he  tells  the  army,  was  se-  j 
lected  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  < 
British  upon  the  territory  near  Fhila-  j 

Wide  SHARE  THEIR  HARDSHIPS.  1 
After  complimenting  the  soldiers  upon  Jl 

c^m1paigi?IheC<tellsCthem^1lK)Wlethey','can  P 

riaoro“sawilirbo | 

{JuKe^thW  •  wnfsh^hlr 

venimteef  and^urge^tl^m  “to  ^resolve  to  . 
surmount  everv  difficulty  with  a  forti- 

Nation  andythe  poverty  of  theBurrouml- 

; 

^«enClaSf.  &$££&&& 

present  situation  ^  ^1'0e",1*g  t»  their 
sible,  as  it  was  g  anxieties,  expressed. 

apprehensions  and  anxiete^^  t)u;  preg. 

in  a  memorial  to  ,  dswhere  with  unpru- 

ent  position  was  had,  ne  througlt- 

iev’s^rafP  the1  duty^he  'field  Is, 

°'ni  doubtful  if  any  location  om.M  | 
lvive  been  secured  wncre  fe-  i  i  \r.,n,,v 

'mm,  W»>' 

Forge.  If  any  “f1*”  the  raids  ol  two 
Chester  county  «ft*  i  5  -d  away  by  the 

imrton  came  to  vahey  x 

f  mK  tne  continental  Congress  as  a 
less  cumbersome  and  efficient body 

in  reference  to  war  details.  {  &’ 

Rnfl rri  of  War  was  a  blind  efioit  on  tne  , 
nnrt  of  Congress  to  secure  an  executive  | 
without  experiencing  any  legislative  sac¬ 
rifices  oi  frightening  the  people  with 
the  dreaded  dangers  of  : 

Yet  sad  to  relate  the  Board  oi  "  a* 
had  none  of  those  restrictions  upon  ns 
actions  which  m  modern  days  aie  ac 
tached  to  the  functions  of  the  executive. 
This  Board  located  at  York,  in  Pennsyl 
vania  readily  believed  all  the  rumoi  s  it 
received  Through  its  "star  chamber 
proceedings  men  were  accused  ot  trea¬ 
son  their  properties  confiscated, and  then 
persons  sent  into  exile  without  so  much 

aSInhwriting°toaptresicleut  Wharton  the 
Board  under  date  of  October  18th,  B". 
says  it  has  “received  satisfactory  in foi- 
!  mation  that  a  great  number  ot  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  county  of  Chester  con¬ 
veyed  intelligence  and  supplied  pro'  •- 
sions  to  the  enemy  during  their  progress 
through  that  county,  and  without  such 
assistance  their  attack  upon  Pliiladel- 
phta  would  in  all  probability  not  have 
succeeded.  These  persons  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  no  other  light  than  as  traitors  to 
this  State,  and  avowed  enemies  to  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  the  gregt 
principle  of  self  preservation  requires 
that  the  most  effectual  means  should  be 
forthwith  pursued  to  put  it  out  ol  then 
power  to  persist  in  their  former  prac¬ 
tices  by  taking'  from  them  such  articles 


6T  clothing'  antr  provisions, '  ariff"T>T"  t'he 
former  particularly  shoes,  stockings  and 
blankets,  as  might  serve  for  the  comfort 
and  subsistence  of  the  enemy's  army 
and  the  acquisition  thereof  is  of  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  to  the  existence  of  our 
own. 

“The  Board,  therefore, earnestly  request 
that  the  Council  will,  with  the  utmost 
dispatch,  call  forth  and  send  to  the 
county  of  Chester,  spirited  and  determin¬ 
ed  militia,  under  the  command  of  dis¬ 
creet  and  active  officers  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  blankets,  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  for  the  use  of  the  American  army 
from  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
county  as  have  not  taken  the  oath  or  af¬ 
firmation  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  have  shown  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy 
The  Board  also  requests  that  you  vvili 
send  careful  persons  to  take  charge  of 
and  convey  to  places  of  safety  such  ar- 
|  tides  as  may  be  collected,  and  to  give 
certificate  expressing  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  articles  taken  In  order  that 
compensation  may  be  made  at  a  reason¬ 
able  rate  to  such  as  may  be  deemed  en¬ 
titled  thereto, 

FURTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

“It  is  also  recommended  to  the  Council 
that  they  cause  to  be  removed  all  the 
stock  and  provisions  which  mav  be  use¬ 
ful  to  the  enemy  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  immediately  exposed  to  their  ln- 
.  cursions,  giving  to  the  possessors  certi¬ 
ficates  as^aToresaldF’  See  Pa.  Archive 
Vol.  V,  686. 

The  above  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Buard  of  War  produced  great  consterna¬ 
tion  in  Chester  county.  Hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  knew  nothing  of  it  until  the  officers 
and  militia  appeared  at  their  doors. 
Others,  who  had  some  warning,  and  who 
were  loath  to  take  loan  certificates  in 
payment,  used  every  means  to  conceal 
i  heir  property.  By  the  time  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Board  of  War  reached 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council  for  ac- 
tiou,  (hat  body,  in  the  absence  of  an  As¬ 
sembly  s  session,  referred  the  paper  to 
council  j of  Safety,  which  governed 
the  Sum*  ol  Pennsylvania  from  the  17th 
,ot  cooper,  1777,  until  the  4th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  17n.  Almost  the  first  action  taken 
by  the  Council  of  Safety  was  to  appoint 
October  21,  1777,  Co!.  Evan  Evans,  Col. 

\\  ilham  Evans,  Col.  Thomas,  Col  Gib¬ 
bons  Capt.  Thomas  Levis,  Capt.  William 
Brooks  and  Captain  Jacob  Rudolph  to 
collect  blankets,  shoes  and  stockings 
Irom  those  who  in  any  -way  aided  the 
British  or  had  not  taken  the  oath.  If  re¬ 
sisted,  they  were  empowered  to  cal!  up¬ 
on  the  State  militia.  All  material  collect¬ 
ed  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Cloth¬ 
ier  General.  (Pa.  Archive,  Vol.  5,  p.  691.) 

COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED. 

To  what  extent  the  above  officers  were 
successful  in  collecting  clothing  and  pro¬ 
visions  in  Chester  county  we  are  not  told, 
but  three  weeks  had  hardly  passed  be¬ 
fore  the  Council  appointed  twenty-two 
commissioners  for  the  purpose. 

Ninety-three  commissioners  were  ap¬ 
pointed  at  this  lime,  November  8,  for  the 
eight  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
usual  number  was  ten,  but  in  Lancaster 
and  Chester,  when  the  people  were  re- 
ported  as  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  lib¬ 
erty,  more  were  commissioned.  These 
men  were  to  receive  20s.,  nearlv  $5,  per 
day  for  their  services. 

the  Chester  county  commissioners 
were  as  follows:  Col.  Evan  Evans,  Capt. 
John  Gardmer,  Philip  Scott,  Esq.,  Sam. 
uel  Holliday,  Elijah  McClenaghan,  Capt 
Israel  Wheelan,  Capt.  John  Ramsey 
John  Wilson,  Patterson  Bell,  Esq.,  Capt 
Samuel  Van  Leer,  Thomas  Boyd,  Esq. 
Thomas  Levis,  Esq.,  William  Gibbons 
Capt.  YYilliam  Brooks, Col.  George  Bierce 
Capt.  David  Coupland,  Capt.  McCsy 
(Concord),  Col.  Thomas  Taylor,  Major 
Cromwell  Pierce,  Capt.  Allen  Cunning¬ 
ham.  these  men  were  authorized  to  pay 
by  loan  certificate  the  following  prices: 

K?l'  ,a  nt')v  slnSle  blanket,  £3. 

Old  blankets  in  proportion. 


S  t  ron  g,  I  urge;  we! 1  -made 
pair. 

Good  yarn  stockings,  22s.  6p.  per  pair 

rJri'Y'w.  welt  manufactured  cloth,  three- 
fourths  yards  wide,  30s.  per  vard 

15?°per  yardy  wool3ey'  <me\vard  wide, 

•shfrts"  15s f  per  *jfar d  Wide’  for  so,diers' 

tQw  linen.  8s.  per  vard. 

.  eaK  N^;mrrC^|rthiramintrbeedr! 

should  not  bear  the  hnrrl^n  n’nlki 
the  army, thus  rtl levtng the  ta^ation  upo? ' 
.'J1!!  citizens,  (See  Col.  Rec..  Vol  9  pp  agq 
3i0)  how  much  was  collected  is  not' known’ 
but  when  Washington’s  armv  went  in  A 
winter  quarters  more  than  a  month  later 
ihe  soldiers  had  not  received  their  stock 
1 Indeed,  such  met h- 
Soing  from  house  to  house  and 
seizures  would  scarcely  suffice 
to  clothe  an  army  in  this  day.  y  ce 

A  TERR6R  TO  THE  PEOPLE 
People  knew  not  when  the  war  would 
be  over,  and  all  clothing  except  whaT^-  s 
on  thqfrfbacks  was  concealed  and  hidden 
in  all  imaginable  places.  The  prices  rigid 
1  m  °*  “ft  th|tPtTeeSp^dr 


• - -  w.v  ctootimuuun 

'  ;!sutL>Vol:1.d  P«ss  at  par.  These'thingV 
.T^.the  rumors  of  propertils] 


confiscaYeHrYerrorized10^  Nu: 

bv^Yfii -  Patriots  were  turned  into  Tories 
n.v  tins  policy,  and  still  Washington's 
army  found  no  relief.  Men  with  no  f tor k 

ffi6tShei?0hat>snaP-Clf<it  *!uty  with  their  feet 
m  tneir  nats  as  a  last  resort. 

thlIme?hndnn7^htbirGriy  opposed  to 
provisions.  In  writing^^CongVess®  jinf 
nary  oth,  1778,  about  the  failures  Af  the 
Commissary  Department,  he  says  tha? 
•unless  something  is  done  It  once  the 
at  my  cannot  exist.  It  will  never  answel 
to  procure  supplies  of  clothing  or  di¬ 
visions  by  coercive  measures.’’  This  was 
lust  what  Pennsylvania  had  been  doing 
IPf  over  two  months,  during  which  time 
Chester  county  was  the  centre  which  re 
ceived  the  full  burden  of  executive  enl 
®rg.y  ■  asJ)in<?t°n,  vvho  seemed  to  be  the 
only  man  in  authority  who  thoroughly 
realized,  the  effect  of  such  method!  upon 

t hat °“  thip y- rda  n  S  ‘.nfancy,  went  on  to  sav 

diers  |hfe?dd  l  vSeinZUre*  made  by  the  so1’- 
itho  L?iew  aS0,  m  consequence  of 

c-lssltf,-ffieenSth^tneed  and  absolute  ne- 
cebsny ,  -nen  that,  or  to  dissolve 

■alternative,  excited  the  greatest  alarm 
[and  uneasiness,  even  among  our  best  and 
warmest  friends.  Such  Procedures  m?v 
f*yf  *  mome.ntaby  relief,'  but  if  rele^tld  ! 
will  prove  ol  the  most  pernicious  con^e  i 
/quences,  besides  spreading 

jnevorS'fa1'ldex<tar  amon§'  tile  people.  Tney! 
ntver  tail  even  m  the  most  vetemnl 

troops  under  the  most  rigid  and  exact 
discipline,  to  raise  in  the  soldier  a  rill- 
PosiLon  to  licentiousness,  to  plunder  and 
to  robbery,  difficult  to  surrbr&s  affer 
wards,  and  which  has  Proved  not  offiv 
ruinous  to  the  inhabitants;  but  Sn  manv 
instances  to  armies  themselves,’’  any 

THE  SECURING  OF  PROVISIONS. 
;„'^alhinetoP  was  compelled  to 


..  complain,  argue  Ind  explain  tTcIno0^^ 
1°  !be  Pennsyl va’ 


M 


nh  PvA  Ze  vvar,-  ^  the  Pennsvlva- 
nia,  executive  Council,  to  the  Penncd^vc. 

,  j  Assembly  and  to  his  military  officers 
'  y  looii  measures  in  'his  own 

hands  to  secure  provisions.  The  farmers 
within  seventy  miles  of  the  camo  wl™ 
ordered  to  thresh  out  their  grain  under 

**: 

markets  were  opened  at  the  camp  oTm 

■  other  r^r  If  the  Xdjuta^Gen-' 

f .^<l.  s  hearquarters,  within  the  ?3resent 
limits  of  Chetser  cmint»  ,s  , 

instructions  fi.  y’  Washington  s 

abiuiuions  roi  the  manasenent  of  thp 

ntge°fc» 

protec^the  inhabitant  from  any  kind  l°f 


h  bus. f  or  violence  oTTerpa  to 

tL  tlnlrlpcrsons  or  effects,  and  to  see  that 

“  they  receive  pay  for  their  articles  aecord- 
.  ing  to  the  prices  advertised."  The  clerk 
was  also  to  see  that  the  farmers'  wagons 
and  oxen  were  not  impressed  or  other¬ 
wise  detained,  and  that  they  should  not 
leceive  from  the  soldier  in  payment  any  \ 
kind  of  clothing  or  military  stores. 

Washington  closed  his  proclamation  as 
follows:  "It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  per¬ 
sons  well  affected  to  their  country,  both 
| for  their  own  advantage  and  from  a  re¬ 
gard  for  the  accommodation  of  the  army,  , 
will  manifest  their  zeal  upon  this  occa-  j 
sion,  and  cheerfully  contribute  to  the  : 
success  of  a  plan  intended  to  answer  the 
most  valuable  purposes."  Could  such  a  I 
proclamation  have  been  thoroughly  ad- I 
vertised,  and  had  the  country  not  been  1 
devastated  in  the  early  autumn, and  by  an  ! 
iniquitous  system  of  seizures  ana  con¬ 
fiscations  during  October  and  November, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  market  sys¬ 
tem  would  have  brought  relief  for  a  few 
-weeks.  But  even  in  a  land  of  plenty  an 
army  cannot  long  be  supplied  by  the  sur¬ 
rounding  neighborhood.  it  therefore 
seems  singular  that  historians  continue 
to  hold  Chester  county  responsible  for 
the  starvation  in  the  Continental  army. 

FIXING  THE  BLAME. 

Wayne’s  letters  written  during  this 
dark  period  fixes  the  blame  upon  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  is  much  truth  in  this  since  a  gov¬ 
ernment  so  recently  formed  was  uiu 
doubtediy  lilled  with  incompetent  men, 
unworthy  of  the  responsibility  of  filling- 
public  positions. 

It  was  four  months  after  the  battle  of 
the  Brandywine  before  the  officers  who 
lost  their  baggage  there  had  new  gar¬ 
ments  supplied.  The  people  paid  tneir 
taxes  and  submitted  to  all  kinds  of 
seizures  that  the  army  might  live.  Thou¬ 
sands  gave  their  all  and  gave  willingly, 
bul  the  soldiprs  at  Valley  Forge  never 
saw  it. 

The  cloth  for  garments  sufficient  to 
clothe  the  army  was  collected  at  Lan¬ 
caster  early  in  the  winter,  but  through 
some  red-tape  ruling  the  State  Clothier 
General  refused  to  issue  that  cloth. 

Finally  in  March,  when  the  cloth  was 
made  into  garments,  they  lay  until  May 
for  want  of  buttons.  Meanwhile  the  sol¬ 
diers  had  been  tying  old  blankets  over 
their  freezing  shoulders. 

A  letter  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet, 
dated  January  7,  1778,  says: 

“We  can  assure  the  public  from  the 
best  authority  that  by  the  assiduity  and 
industry  of  Messrs.  Otis  and  Andrews, 
of  Boston,  agents  for  the  purchase  of 
clothing  for  the  Continental  trooos,  up¬ 
wards  of  5,0(10  suits,  with  shoes,  stock¬ 
ings,  shirts,  etc.,  have  been  procured  and 
are  now  on  their  way  to  camp.  This,  with 
the  supplies  which  are  expected  from 
Virginia  and  other  quarters,  gives  us  the 
pleasing  prospect  of  seeing  our  whole 
army  compiet-  iy  clothed  very  soon. 

.  “A  very  rich  prize  was  lately  taken  bv 
a  Continental  brig  and  carried  into  Bos¬ 
ton.  She  is  a  large  ship  from  Glascow. 
loaded  with  dry  goods,  shoes,  stockings, 
etc.,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  neces¬ 
sary  and  useful  articles.” 

December  IS,  a  letter  in  same  copy  of 
Packet,  says:  Another  brig  was  cap¬ 
tured  at  Wilmington  the  30th  or  31st  of 
December.  Another  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  was  driven  ashore  near 
Wilmington  and  captured  by  General 
Smallwood.  It  contained  350  chests  of 
arms  with  25  stand  in  each  (8,750  arms), 
clothing  for  four  regiments,  the  baggage 
belonging  to  the  officers  of  four  regi¬ 
ments,  a  quantity  of  wine  and  spirits." 

Also,  a  Scottish  brig  was  secured,  con¬ 
taining  a  cargo  of  shoes,  stockings  and 
clothing.  Here  was  the  material  to 
make  an  army  comfortable.  What  be¬ 
came  of  it  all? 

A  CHAPTER  OF  MODERN  FLAVOR. 

This  dark  chapter  in  American  history 
reads  like  something  very  modern. 

Great  quantities  of  < Continental  stores 


in  DUl’KH 


'  ■  -  ~  . . ,  Bwajnu  in 

county,  having  been  collected  bv  some. 
Speculators.  Numerous  wagons  we're  cap¬ 
tured  that  winter  busily*  employed  ln. 
hauling  Continental  stores  to  the  Boston 
goods  ’  here  t0  be  sold  as  Private 

Shoes  enough  were  captured  off  British 
vessels  for  all  the  men  at  Valley  Forge 
and  yet  soldiers  continued  to  wrap  their 
frozen  feet  in  rags.  1  lIlelr 

1  ’fheso  things  resulted  from  the  inade- 
•  quacj  of  the  governmental  machinery  3 
uom  placing  untrained  and  dishonest 
*nen  in  public  places. 

nuVVinefcr^’V1  1,1  °hestp1'  county  doe 
'°  be  a  cause.  Indeed  th 
usaLection  m  Chester  county  was  not 

PennsvVvanisn  °oh7  rolmties  of  Eastern 
t'cnnsylv  ania.  Such  as  it  was,  it  remit-  ' 

Iover^?n1ntUnf0rtUni1tely  conlrived  State 

IN  CONCLUSION.  , 

m-e™tUnf0/ha!lithiis  sorrow  and  suffer-  1 
histnrv1  thi  dark  P,ei'iod  in  American 
ADe  ,  .centralizing  organizing 
otr^'  as>hington  arose.  A  Congress 
in  December  turned  its  back  upon 
Washington  and  a  read v  ear  to  the  Sn 

Boa™  ofUw‘!  f  and  ?he 

.  ar  1  earned  ere  soring-  time 

terestsnofVAme<  alwaP  true  to  the  in- 

people%°ieiSre!  ’  always  trUe  to  thc  j 

blohandn?hnt°iCe  -Was  honest  and  relia- 
Whim  ?nihat  V01,ce  was  Washington’s. 

AN  nile  the  army  lay  starving-  on  the 

bv  virtue  nSh  nSt.er  county-  Washington, 
nj  virtue  ot  his  supreme  self-control  . 

held  one  hand  firmly  upon  the  discordant 
elements  in  the  State  and  National  g  y- 
the  other  ^aced  him- 
frinndh?  o  ad  of  executive  affairs,  and 
from  that  hour  until  the  close  of  that 
remarkable  struggle  he  became  ihe 

was  all  leXgeisiaUve°f  *  &overnment  which 
Thus  upon  the  border  of  Chester  county  ‘ 
was  born  amid  weary  months  of  pain  I 
that  idea,  which  forced  into  our  repub- 
l.can  msututions,  in  the  teeth  of  long 
towards  European  monarchs* 
what  we  -call  the  executive.  ’  ' 

AN  ORIGINAL  POEM 
W  hen  Professor  Walton  had  concluded 
the  reading  of  his  paper,  Vice-President 
Sharp  ess  introduced  Professor  John  ■ 
Russell  Hayes,  who,  by  request  of  the 
Historical  Society,  read  an  original 
poem,  entitled  “The  Brandywine."  This 
poem,  which  was  then  given  to  the  pub-  - 
lie  for  the  first  time,  is  published  else¬ 
where  in  to-day's  News.  At  the  con-  ■ 
elusion  of  the  reading  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  to  Professors  Walton  and  ' 
Hayes  for  their  excellent  and  interesting 
contributions,  after  which  the  meeting 
adjourned.  6 


AFTER  ONE  HUNDRED  ! 

YEARS  OF  SERVICE.; 

- — 

Old  Willistown  Meeting’s  Centennial  Was 
Weil  Celebrated. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BUILDING. 


Hundreds  of  Friends  Returned  to  the 
Scene  of  Their  Early  Devotions,  or 
Came  to  Visit  the  Spot  Where  Their 
Parents  Had  Worshiped  —  Well 
Known  Speakers  Take  Part  in  the 
Exercises  of  the  Day. 


m  a. 


The  usually  quiet,  peaceful  Friends’ 
Meeting-  House,  at  Willistown,  was  on 
Saturday  the  scene  of  a  gathering  such 
i  as  has  not  been  known  there  l'or  many  | 
years.  It  was  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  building  of  the  Meeting  House, 
and  from  far  and  near  had  come  de¬ 
scendants  of  those  who  originally  wor¬ 
shipped  there,  to  commemorate  that 
event. 

Time  and  again  during  the  day  was 
the  regret  expressed  that  the  gallery, 
which  once  ran  along  the  southern  wall 
had  been  removed.  Some  fifteen  years 
ago  a  number  of  repairs  were  made, and 
as  the  meeting  had  dwindled  in  point  of 
numbers  from  its  original  size,  it  was 
decided  to  remove  this  gallery.  On  Sat¬ 
urday,  however,  its  continuance  would 
have  been  much  appreciated. 

Before  the  meeting  was  called  every 
available  seat  had  been  taken  and  a 
number  of  gentlemen  remained  stand¬ 
ing.  Plain  bonnets  were  there  and 
.  straight  cut  coats,  but  there  was  also  a 
very  plentiful  sprinkling  of  bright  rib¬ 
bons  and  flower  decked  hats  among  the 
younger  generation.  As  seats  became 
scarce  people  were  invited  to  the  gallery 
seats,  and  several  young  ladies,  wearing 
summer  costumes  of  the  style  of  to-day 
sat  for  the  first  time  probably  “facing 
the  meeting.” 

INTERESTING  EXERCISES. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  a  fer¬ 
vent  prayer  by  Phebe  Griffith,  of  West 
Chester,  who  invoked  Divine  blessing 
upon  those  who  had  gathered  in  the 
Meeting  House,  drawn  thither  by  early 
and  tender  associations. 

Lewis  V.  Smedley,  who  presided  over 
the  meeting,'  followed,  greeting  the 
guests  in  the  name  of  Willistown  Meet-  . 
mg  and  reading,  a  paper  of  welcome,  as 

■  published  in  Saturday’s  issue  of  the 
News.  In  concluding,  the  speaker  re-  [ 
quested  that  all  i  would  make  themselves 

■  as  comfortable  as  possible  during  the 
day  and  assured  all  that  they  were  cor¬ 
dially  welcome.  As  all  present  on  this 
occasion  were  presumably  interested  in 
the  history  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Smedley 
stated: 

Caleb  Taylor  and  his  son,  William, 
had  made  a  draft  of  the  ground,  which 
was  purchased  in  six  tracts.  A  diagram 
of  this  tract  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  this  was  sketched  on  the 
'blackboard  by  his  son,  William,  who 
a}so  read  the  original  deed  for  about  400 
acj-es  of  land,  granted  by  Penn  to  a 

■  painty  of  Friends  in  Willistown  town¬ 
ship.  The  deed  further  showed  that  in 
1753  a  tract  of  about  one  acre  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  body  of  trustees  for  school 
purposes.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Taylor’s  paper,  as  well  [ 
as  those  which  followed  it  were  publish-  j 
ed  in  Saturday’s  News.  The  paper  was  | 
full  of  reference  to  bygone  owners  of  , 
the  land,  Hibberds,  Bartrams,  Smed- 
leys,  Scotts  and  Yarnalls,  and  was  of  j 
much  interest  to  their  descendants.  The 
small  tracts  which  from  time  to  time  ^ 
were  purchased  finally  amounted  to  t 
about  four  acres. 

THROUGH  GRANDPARENTS’  SPEC¬ 
TACLES. 

In  order  that  the  present  generation  !, 
might  know  how  the  meeting  and  its 
members  appeared  to  early  worshippers. 
Miss  Aida  Evans,  of  Willistown,  had 
prepared  an  interesting  and  instructive 


paper,  entitled  “How  the  Old  Folks 
Knew  It.” 

Miss  Evans  told  how  when  the  Meet¬ 
ing  House  was  first  built  it  was  none  too 
large  for  the  number  of  those  who  wor¬ 
shipped  there  and  as  a  usual  thing  the 
room  was  crowded,  even  to  the  galler¬ 
ies.  Until  about  fifteen  years  ago  there 
was  but  little  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  meeting.  About  that  time  the  gal¬ 
leries  were  removed  and  windows  were 
remodelled  by  inserting  larger  panes  of 
glass.  Carpet  and  bench  cushions  were 
introduced  more  than  forty  years  after 
the  meeting  was  built. 


CAME  BAREFOOT. 

Miss  Evans  described  the  customs  of  . 
the  day  most  interestingly.  She  told  of  I . 
the  mounting  blocks  used  by  the  ladies  j 
so  many  of  whom  came  on  horseback,  i 
Shoes  and  stockings  in  those  early  days  H 
were  luxuries  and  elderiy  people  tell  |  ■ 
with  amusement  how  they  used  to  put  j. 
on  their  meeting  clothes,  but  the  shoes  | 
and  stockings  being  unusual  adjust-  , 
ments  to  their  ordinary  dress,  they  were  | 
generally  stripped  off  Soon  after  leaving  j . 
home  and  only  donned  when  the  Meet-  < 
1  ing  House  gate  was  reached. 

The  sun  dial,  carved  by  a  schoolmas-  ; 
ter  of  the  early  day,  was  described,  as  j  , 
was  also  the  old  school  house  which  j 
once  stood  upon  the  grounds. 

This  school  house  was  originally  con-  I 
ducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  meet-  j 
ing,  but  when  the  public  school  system  j 
|  was  introduced,  the  school  was  turned  [1 
over  to  the  township,  with  the  proviso  I 
that  it  should  be  controlled  by  a  com-  J 
"J  mittee  of  the  meeting,  and  the  teacher  1 
selected  by  them. 

Mischievous  pranks  played  by  those  I 
school  boys  of  long  ago  were  quoted  and  1 
many  a  word  picture  of  the  past  was  H 
graphically  given  by  Miss  Evans’  ex-  I 
ceedingly  interesting  paper. 


PROF.  MARIS  SPEAKS. 

Prof.  George  L.  Maris,  of  the  George  1 
School,  Newtown,  Bucks  county,  was  in-  i 
troduced  by  Lewis  Smedley,  as  one  d 
whose  ancestors  had  worshipped  here.  ^ 
Prof.  Maris'  paperfollowedsomewhat  the  1 
same  trend  as  the  preceding  paper;  a 
touching  upon  early  customs  and  incon¬ 
veniences. 

He  felt,  he  said,  great  attachment  for 
this  community,  where  his  great  grand-  , 
parents  had  resided  and  where  his  moth-  s 
er  had  spent  her  early  days.  After  j 
dwelling  upon  the  strict  customs  of  the  3 
early  Friends  and  continuing, he  spoke  of  < 
the  legacy  which  Friends  of  to-day  have  a 
received  from  their  ancestors,  dwelling  j 
especially  upon  the  life  work  and  char¬ 
acter  Tn  William  Penn. 

Regret  was  expressed  by  Lewis  V. 
Smedley,  who  presided  over  the  meet¬ 
ing,  that  there  was  not.  time  to  ask  for  i 
individual  reminiscences.but  as  the  noon 
hour  had  already  passed,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  adjourn.  On  the  grounds 
every  one  was  liberally  served  with 
sandwiches,  rusk,  wafers,  cheese, tea  and 
coffee,  which  were  enjoyed  greatly  by 
reason  of  the  keen  appetites  engendered 
bv  the  fresh  September  air  and  the  long  j 
drives  which  many  persons  had  taken. 


GOSHEN  RECORDS. 


During  the  intermission  many  persons  1 
examined  with  interest  the  records  of 
Goshen  Monthly  Meeting,  which  were  to  j 
be  seen  at  one  of  the  windows  on  the  f 
west  side  of  the  meeting  hoftse.  Goshen, 
Newtown  Square  and  Willistown  Meet¬ 
ings  constitute  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting  , 
and  in  these  records  are  preserved  the  ,a 
minutes  of  the  meetings,  and  the  records  . 
of  the  members  since  1827.  These  records 
sRe  now  in  a  rough  form,  but  are  to  be 
engrossed  into  a  large  book,  which  is 


being  compiled  by  the  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting. 

The  early  minutes  of  Willistown  Meet- 
I  ing  are  kept  in  a  very  old,  Quaint  vol- 
1  ume,  in  which  the  first  pages  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  ornamental,  old  English  pen-  ! 
manship,  with  its  elaborate  initials  and 
German  text  capitals.  The  first  page  is 
dated  1722  and  records  the  division  of  the 
monthly  meeting  of  Chester,  comprising 
‘  the  meeting  of  Chester,  Providence, 
Springfield,  Middletown,  Newtown, 
Goshen  and  Uwchlan  into  two  monthly 
i  meetings,  because  of  “the  numerous  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Friends  belonging  thereto 
with  the  inconvenience  that  several  un- 
!  derwent  in  attending  the  same.” 

Through  the  voluminous  pages  of  thean- 
1  eient  book  the  records  continue,  the 
i  penmanship  changing  in  style  with  pass- 
1  ing  years,  but  throughout  marked  by  a 
finish  and  beauty  of  execution  which 
might  well  put  to  shame  the  chirograph 
of  to-day. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  last  page  is  the 
|  inscription,  “Here  ends  the  proceedings  | 

!  of  the  sixth  monthly  meeting  of  1747, 

:  which  closeth  this  book.” 

For  years  and  years  the  stout  old  book 
has  been  laid  away  to  be  brought  out  J 
now  for  the  interest  of  the  descendants 
of  those  honorable  men  and  women  j, 
whose  decisions  and  deliberations  are 
1  there  recorded.  The  records  were  in 
|  charge  of  Margaret  Pratt,  of  Newtown 
1  Square,  who  explained  the  records  and 
3  assisted  many  of  the  friends  in  finding 
the  names  of  their  ancestors. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  SCHOOL. 


The  afternoon  session  was  called  for 
two  o’clock,  but  owing  to  the  exception¬ 
ally  large  gathering  the  people  began  as¬ 
sembling  some  time  before  this.  The 
session  opened  with  a  class  recitation 
by  about  two  dozen  members  of  the 
First-Day  School,  conducted  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  B.  Smedley. 

Scriptural  passages  were  recited  in 
unison  and  in  conclusion  extracts  from 
several  of  Whittier's  poems  were  given,  [ 
introduced  by  a  few  eloquent  words  from 
Miss  Smedley. 

The  First-Day  School  movement  and 
its  influence  was  sketched  by  Mordecai 
Bartram  who  has  for  years  been  one  of 
the  most  active  workers  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  work.  The  First-Day  School 
movement,  he  said,  had  been  a  most 
gradual  growth.  In  the  spring  of  1870 
the  First-Day  School  at  Willistown  was  !, 
born.  The  opening  of  the  school  was  de¬ 
scribed.  The  impressive  silence  which 
preceded  the  meeting  and  the  earnest  ] 
words  of  John  Williams,  who,  with  his  i 
wife,  had  been  invited  to  come  out  from 
West  Philadelphia  to  aid  in  opening  the 
school. 

About  fifty  names  were  enrolled  upon  : 
that  First-Day  and  throughout  that  first  ■ 
summer,  although  the  movement  was  in 
a  measure  experimental,  the  enthusiasm  ; 
was  marked. 

Meetings  of  the  teachers  for  eonsulta-  | 
tion  and  exchange  of  experiences  were 
frequently  held  and  proved  most  bene¬ 
ficial. 

Earnest  tributes  were  paid  to  many  of 
those  who  had  taken  active  part  in  the 
work  and  several  testimonials  to  the  ! 
value  of  the  First-Day  School  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  those  who  are  now  absent  from 
the  commu.’  ;ty. 


PAGES  OF  HISTORY. 


That  Were  Read  by  Ai'tliur  C.  Smedley. 

An  Interesting  Contribution. 

Arthur  C.  Smedley’s  paper  on  the 
“History  of  the  Meeting”  was  asfollows: 

To  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania.as 
to  no  other  section  of  country  in  the 
Lmion,  does  it  belong  for  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  hold  a  celebration. 

Wearied,  but  not  discouraged  by  the 
persecutions  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected, the  little  band  of  Quakers  that 
followed  Penn  to  the  land  where  reli- 
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posed  to  iive  wandering  lives  of  explora¬ 
tion  and  conquest,  but  settling  down  on 
the  good  soil  around  their  landing  place, 
embodied  in  their  daily  lives  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  peace  and  brotherly  love  for 
which  they  had  been  willing  to  suffer. 

Little  by  little,  as  their  numbers  in¬ 
creased,  they  pierced  further  and  furth- 
ed  into  Penn’s  Syivania  until  in  a  few 
years  this  entire  portion  of  the  country 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  a  Quak¬ 
er  community,  and  among  the  oldest 
buildings  now  standing  are  the  meeting 
houses  which  those  “pioneers  of  free¬ 
dom'’  erected.  Monuments  of  stone! 
which  continually  remind  us  of  the 
never-tiring  zeal  and  faithfulness  with 
which  our  early  ancestors  labored  for 
weir  religious  society  and  its  principles! 
Monuments  which  are  ever  goading  us 
on  to  live  more  noble,  more  faithful, 
more  unselfish  lives — lives  of  more  per¬ 
fect  Christianity. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  within  twenty  years 
•  after  Penn's  landing,  we  find  that  meet¬ 
ings  had  been  established  in  all  portions 
of  the  settlement.  The  minutes  of  Ches¬ 
ter  Quarterly  Meeting,  now  known  as 
Concord  Quarterly,  show  that  Goshen 
Meeting  was  established  about  this  time. 

.  AJL  w'la-t  time  meetings  were  first  held 
m  Willistown,  no  one  has  yet  been  able 
to  determine.  The  earliest  record  found 
is  a  marriage  certificate  which  shows 
that  Benjamin  Ptibberd  and  Mary  Gar¬ 
rett  were  married  at  a  meeting  appoint¬ 
ed  in  a  Meeting  House  at  Willistown,  on 
the  19th  of  lOth-month,  1769. 

The  next  record  is  a  minute  of  Goshen 
Monthly  Meeting  on  4th-month  9th,  1784, 
which  reads: 


’The  tnends  who  have  usually  held  a 
meeting  During  the  winter  season  at 
Willistown  now  Request,  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  Goshen,  and  Newtown  Pre¬ 
parative  Meeting's  to  have  a  meeting  set¬ 
tled  there  and  to  hold  a  Preparative 
Meeting,  which  is  left  for  further  solid 
consideration.” 

How  long  the  practice  of  holding  these 
winter  meeting  had  been  in  vogue  we 
are  unable  to  ascertain. 

The  fact  that  on  the  marriage  certifi- 
1  cate  mentioned  the  initial  letters  of  the 
words  “Meeting”  and  “House”  are  made 
capitals  might  indicate  that  it  was  a 
place  which  had  been  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  holding  meetings  for  worship 
previous  to  this,  but  of  course  no  stress 
can  be  laid  upon  such  a  minor  point. 

The  application,  after  a  second  con¬ 
sideration  on  lOth-mo.  8th.  17S4.  was 
dropped  until  Gth-month,  1787,  when  a 
minute  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  reads: 

“The  friends  who  have  usually  attend¬ 
ed  the  Willistown  Meeting  request  to 
have  a  meeting  settled  there,  to  be  held 
on  First  and  Fifth-Days,  except  the  clay 
before  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting,  which 
is  left  under  consideration  another 
month.”  At  the  next  meeting  the  re¬ 
quest  was  directed  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  a  session  of 
which  held  llth-month,  10th,  1788,  it  was 
granted.  Thus  one  hundred  and  nine 
years  and  ten  months  ago,  to-day,  the 
Willistown  Meeting  for  religious  worship 
received  official  sanction  from  the  Quar- 
1  terly  Meeting. 

In  1794, this  same  group  of  friends  were 
granted  the  privilege  of  holding  a  pre- 
|  parntive  meeting,  the  first  session  of 
which  was  held  on  the  first  Fifth-Day 
i  after  the  first  Second-Day  in  Tentii- 
month,  in  the  presence  of  a  committee 
of  two  appointed  by  the  Monthly  Meet¬ 


ing. 

A  few  yards  to  the  east  of  where  the 
present  meeting  house  stands  may  still 
be  seen  some  of  the  foundation’s  work 
of  the  building  erected  in  1753,  to  be  used 
as  a  school  house.  Later  on  it  was  used 
for  a  meeting  house,  and  it  mac-  be  to 
this  that  reference  is  made  in  the  mar¬ 
riage  certificate  mentioned  above.  Here 
it  was  that  the  preparative  meeting  and 
meetings  for  worship  were  held  until 
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which'  the  old  one  was  used  as  a  dwel¬ 
ling  until  the  division  in  the  Society,  in 
1827,  made  it  necessary  that  both  should 
bo  used  for  the  meetings.  The  old  build¬ 
ing-  stood  until  1S73,  when,  having  been 
abandoned  for  a  number  of  years,  and  no 
longer  fit  for  use,  it  was  torn  down  and 
the  stone  used  to  extend  the  graveyard 
wall. 

In  the  year  1800  a  minute  of  Concord 
Quarter  states:  “Goshen  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing  reports  they  have  united  in  remov¬ 
ing  their  Monthly  Meeting  to  Willis- 
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town,  which  they  propose  to  take  effect 
in  First  month  next.” 
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The  reason  for  this  change  was  the 
morf, nearly  central  location  of  the  Wil- 
llstdwn  Meeting  House. 

A  committee  am-minted  in  1809  to  con¬ 
sider  plans  for  Vallina  in  the  graveyard, 
advised  the  erection  of  a  wall  of  fifteen 
perch  and  were  directed  to  raise  funds 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
some.  A  list  of  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  subscribers,  with  the  amounts  of 
their'  subscriptions  is  still  preserved. 

The  limitation  placed  upon  the  amount 
of  stone  to  he  used,  offers  some  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  wall  does  not 
entirely  surround  the  yard. 

I  “At  Willistown  Preparative  Meeting, 
held  9th  mo  19th  18fi9. 

Amos  Yarn  all,  on  behalf  of  the  School 
;  Committee,  informs  they  have  disposed 
of  the  School  house  and  grounds  to 
Enos  Hibberd  for  the  sum  of  fifty  dol¬ 
lars.  It  is  directed  to  be  used  towar  pay- 
1  ing  for  repairs  about  the  Meeting 
House.”  The  disposal  of  this  property 
leaves  our  grounds  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time.  „  ,  , , 

In  Fourth-month.  1874, the  time  of  Hold¬ 
ing  the  First-Day  Meetings  was  changed 
from  ten  to  ten-thirty  a.  m.,  which  re¬ 
gulation  is  still  in  practice. 

A  minute  of  the  Preparative  Meeting 
for  Eighth-  mo.,  1889,  reads:  “The  sub¬ 
ject  of  holding  our  meeting  in  joint  ses¬ 
sion  was  considered  and  it  was  agreed 
that  hereafter  we  are  one  meeting.” 

At  the  present  time  the  meeting  has 

_ members.  The  First-Day  Meetings 

have  an  average  attendance  of  30  or  35 
during  the  summer  season  and  15  or  20  m 
the  winter. 

When  we  look  back  over  its  life  of 
a  century  and  a  quarter,  shall  we  all  al- 
low  ourselves  to  be  discouraged  by  the 
comparisons? 

Is  Quakerism  dying?  Let  us  rather 
ask:  Is  there  any  need  for  Quakerism 
and  its  principles  to-day?  and  overflow¬ 
ing  with  that  same  enthusiasm  which 
our  forefathers  knew, encouraged  by  the 
wide-spread  influence  that  our  Society 
has  already  had,  let  us  work  steadily  on, 
and  who  knows  but  a  loss  in  number 
may  be  more  than  compensated  for  by 
an  earnestness  of  effort. 

A  POEM  BY  J.  RUSSELL  HAYES. 

Lewis  Y.  Smedley  stated  that  some 
time  ago,  at  request  of  Willistown  Meet¬ 
ing,  this  place  had  been  visited  by  a 
member  of  West  Chester  Meeting,  who 
had  penned  his  impressions  in  verse.  The 
gentleman  referred  to  was  Professor 
John  Russell  Hayes,  of  Swarthmore  Col¬ 
lege,  whose  poem,  “A  Haunt  of  Ancient 
Peace,”  was  heard  with  closest  attention 
and  keen  appreciation. 


Individual  Reminiscences. 

A  short  time  was  set  aside  for  individ¬ 
ual  remarks,  and  any  one  wishing  to 
speak  was  invited  to  do  so,  briefly.  Chas. 
H.  Pennypaoker,  Esq.,  of  West  Chester, 
said  that  when  he  looked  over  this  as¬ 
semblage,  which  was  not  bounded  by  the 
walks  of  the  edifice,  he  could  not  believe 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  is  dying  out,  „ 
but  he  must  believe  that  they  are  turn¬ 
ing  out.  He  referred  to  this  section  of 
Pennsylvania  as  “God’s  country,”  and  to 
the  present  day  as  more  nearly  perfec¬ 
tion  than  that  of  the  past. 


^fte  was  delighted  to  fief" present  on 
occasion  and  could  not  but  feel  that  now, 
when  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  has 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  George  Fox.  and 
decreed  that  the  individual  shall  deter¬ 
mine  for  himself  not  only  the  questions 
of  mortality  but  of  immortality,  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends  need  not  feel  concerned 
for  the  fate  of  their  creed,  which  time 
has  proven  can  not  be  destroyed. 

Phineas  Garrett,  of  West  Ch'ester.spoke 
of  the  pleasure  which  he  had  experienced 
in  returning  to  those  scenes  of  his  child¬ 
hood.  He  confessed  that  he  -had  been 
one  of  the  mischievous  boys  v/ho  found  it 
difficult  to  maintain  the  decorous  -con¬ 
duct  suited  to  a  place  of  worship.  Many 
tender  memories  were  recalled  to  him, 
and  he  concluded  his  remarks  by  urging 
the  children  present  to  get  up' another 
centennial  one  hundred  years  hence. 

Israel  Bartram,  through  his  son.  ques¬ 
tioned  the  statement  regarding  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  the  preacher. Nathan  Evans, 
from  the  Willistown  Meeting.  He  knew 
that  that  speaker  had  had  such  an  ex¬ 
perience,  but  he  thought  it  had  not  been 
here.  Friend  Bartram  spoke  as  one  ui 
the  oldest  members  present  and  as. one 
who  remembered  the  renowned  anti¬ 
slavery  speaker,  whose  words  had  often 
given  offense. 

Gilbert  Cope  was  invited  to  speak,  and 
referred  also  to  the  incident  mentioned, 
and  he  wondered  if  it  might  not  have 
occurred  at  Bradford  Meeting,  where  he 
knew  such  an  incident  had  taken  place. 

Lydia  Price  and  Mary  Travilla  spoke 
earnestly  of  the  present  and  future  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  felt  that  the 
principles  of  Friends  are  being  gradually 
infused  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
mankind. 

Mordecai  Bartram  announced  that  a 
fund  for  the  perpetual  care  of  the  grave 
yard  is  being  raised,  and  stated  that  an 
opportunity  is  open  for  any  one  who  de¬ 
sires  to  subscribe  to  it. 

Ezra  Lippincott,  New  Jersey,  stated 
that  this  plan  has  been  successfully 
adopted  by  his  meeting. 

Others  who  spoke  and  who  bore  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact  that  Quakerism  is  not 
dying  out,  were  Charles  Paxson,  Lydia 
Hall,  Sarah  Bunting,  Henry  S.  Kirk  and 
Phebe  Griffith. 
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Religious  Liberty. 

Dr.  Walton  referred  to  a  reverend 
brother  of  the  German  Baptist  Church, 
who  had,  at  a  convention  of  their  church 
trustees,  advised  that  the- young  people 
be  advised  not  to  attend  the  Centennial 
Exposition.  It  would  be  placing  them  in 
the  way  of  too  great  worldly  temptation. 
Yet  when  the  exposition  opened,  this 
brother  went  and  stayed  two  weeks. 
When  dealt  with  by  the  meeting,  his  re¬ 
ply  had  been  that  while  he  could  not 
deny  having  gone  to  the  Centennial  and 
having  enjoyed  himself,  yet  he  could 
promise  that  he  would  never  take  the 
same  trip  again. 

In  the  same  way  those  present  on  this 
occasion  would  never  attend  another 
.centennial  anniversary  of  Willistown 
Meeting.  The  occasion  was  one  which 
could  not  but  carry  the  mind  back  to 
the  former  state  of  things.  “Religious 
Liberty”  was  the  title  of  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  address,  and  he  treated  it  in  a 
broad  and  liberal  manner. 

Liberty,  he  said,  is  embodied  in  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  type.  The  nearer 
a  man  approaches  to  the  type  of  true 
manhood  the  more  greatly  is  he  to  be  ad¬ 
mired.  A  manly  man  or  a  womanly  wo¬ 
man  is  admired  everywhere.  In  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  universal  iove  of  God  for 
His  children,  which  makes  religion  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  world. 

A  mother's  love  will  wipe  out  the  faults 
and  shortcomings  of  her  son  and  allow 
him  to  start  afresh.  It  is  this  same  love 
by  which  Christ  wipes  out  the  sins  of 
the  world  and  places  the  poorest  or  the 
weakest  on  an  equality  with  the  strong. 

THE  SAME  SPIRIT. 


t'hich 


that ‘ the 


kVvnnt^  t  i  Quakerism  has  been  the 
of  £?,rnni  ra£ny..of  ,the  reform  churches 
01  Europe.  Particularly  strong  is  this 
resemblance  between  the  Quakers  and 

So ci et  v^iTr1  teS'  When  the  breach  in  the 
erf  Friends  occurred,  many  Quak¬ 

ed  three°M?tlot0  German  Baptists, 
anci  tnice  little  meetings  of  these  one 

one  nearh NJwf'’  one  at  Nottingham  and  : 
earliest  wtown  Square,  became  the 
thi  o  ^  lu  the  establishment  of 

Day  Baptists  gl°US  b°dy’  the  Seventh-  ' 
the  ib  Dalton  sketched  the  beginning  of 

howRther^me°n  J.n  Enfland,  and  showed 
now  the  same  spirit  of  religious  lihertif 
\\hich  animates  the  Society  of"  Friends 
is  the  one  which  is  found  to  be  the  kov- 
uet®  that  movement.  y 

the  speaker  instanced  many  cirrrnn 
fn  SneS.°  h-iS  youthful  experience  whi?h 

the  ?rJth1Uthnf  forceful  way  forced 
ilfl  Ulat  the  consequences  or  tho 
remembrance  of  an  evil  deed  can  never 

ory  ha^dUet^at  e^dicated  from  the  mem- 
oi>,  ana  tbat  no  one  can  be  trulv  at 

liberty  so  long  as  he  or  she  is  burdened 

sin.  16  memory  of  unforgiven  or  hidden 

,‘Aberty;  f°rces  upon  one  the  neces- 
ItiH  ^ ‘‘^rating  the  brother  or  the  slstfr 
®t  ‘  bondage.  Barclay,  who  did  so 
much  to  organize  the  Society  laid  clown 
^/Principle  the  fact  that  the  wUl  of 
n}aJ°ri ty  IS  not  always  the  truth 
5°fe,0I>  this  principle  the  Society 

without  the  .m?  -do  nothinS-  officially^ 
members  of  unanimous  concession  of  the  , 
memoers  ot  the  meeting-.  It  is  this  bar 

'Amch'  wo"">  ■ 


Coming  to  the  End. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Walton’s  talk  Chas 
H.  Penny  packer  made  a  few  remarks  1 

•.uJUUSiT  0<  M  *•’* 

adcrnelf  t? J,  -SSS  KSWgJfu? 
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Tliatcier  ,UnionviU« 
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^‘1 ^ 
d  e  PoSon)amMrtine  Darlington  and 
sister  ^Newtown’Square)aret  Pratt  and 


OUR  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL. 


How  Instruction  Has  Been  Given  the 
loung  at  Willistown. 

was  asUfolfows°f  WeTce?tainl^ncanaber 

msmiMt 

X,  ol°.  01 ,  tne  seasons,  and  the^P 


S’TwSwoS^  before  we 

idea  that  had"  taken  tH  be  il  new 

mind  and  which  he  m^f,Sev,S10n  of  some 
original  is  alsoTavfng^fts  birth  TU£ht 

chvine;  and  oanlv  aw°aUingad0Win8'  0? 

sa^Sfe^Tuie^  “o-^f'thl 

memory  as^we  T  ecad?  To ** 
poverty.*'  ^“‘thouSf^fh0'  r*»Itoua 

a"  n^e^sure^^jirituai'^mes  ! 

hold  of6by  Friends  tarthe 
cur* To  i u  n 'g  flm e m *b e r s' ®t h a  t ' A* 

?n  fclrhteaoyf  Te°ar,=  % 3  ^ 

erabfe &f r™ nd  TydTa  S ' e«°”  o®  ^5 
the  announcement  "th^t^mextVir 
morning-  we  would  meet  on  p  lrst-daj 
vious  to  meeting-  ?n  hour  Pre- 

First-day  School.”  me  and  try  to  °Pen  a 

learned  i newest* Chester  youns'  Frlend 
We  incline  to  think  it  ™?=tC£lh  not  te“- 
limited,  as  we  find  bin  mu?£  been 

Seventh-day  at  the  hf,  on  tbe  following 
Susan  Williams  in  °l.J°hn  a™ 

and  persuaded  them  tlest  Flliladelphia, 
him  in  order  to  assist*  home  witb 
opening  the  school  Just  hnwTn'!!g  in 
penence  these  two  Friemhl?  Ch.uex' 
me  of  work  the  writer  does  nntUl  that 
but  he  does  remember  tw  *?  '4  know, 
sympathy  and  com  mm,  iif1  .their  sweet 
character  to  thTt  ffrst  5iT£  4°ne  and 
Vv illistown  Friends  in  n  i?-  mg-  of 

capacity.  He well  Schoc' 

Pressive  silence  tilLt  c™v™edI’tht?e  inn 
pany  as  they  sppmon  (;xver  -  that  com 

power  to  inTulurate  a  li^aUrfor  divitl 
tmely  new  to  the  confinps^f  a  work  en 
John  Williams  broke  tha?f«iP?Se  wall: 
the  words,  “I  (i0  not  h«  Sllence  wit 
little  more  to-dav  tho  eve  you  can  d 
of  those  who  are  win in"^11  the  name 
of  the  work.”  The  result  nf  t?ike  ho‘ 
about  fifty  names  Th<fv,U  ‘  c?f  thls  wa 
manifest  interest  was  m”uinbers  and  tb 
and  enabled  us  the^first^sf1tmencouragin* 
ten  classes.  The  teoohLoUnJmer  to  hav 
were  new  in  the  work  and  wfthVery  elaf 
ited  material  to  work  with  ?  Very  lilT 
son’s  Lessons,  Lydia  St;c hlir’/ r?e  Johl 
and  Answers  for  Class  *wr  s,Guestior 
little  volume  nf  ,w  Work,  while 
freely  used,  in ^  concert^ poems  wa 
about  comprised  the  helps  thTt8'  Thes 
for  quite  a  period  ik*38  tbat  we  use 
did  we  feel  that  the  te?m-,new  ancl  wea 
month  at  their  sJvIrll  fompa“et  2nce 
a  prepared  paper  on  the  ’  ea,ch  wit 
Don  of  her  class  and  of  #eneral  cond 
failure.  If  you  sav  I  he  *  h5er  success  c 
on  this  first  summer  T  win W6lf  to°  lor 
that  it  is  a  very  irnnnrtl  1  01iiy  answ< 
born,  and  to  be  we“  born  1^!  to  1 
desirable.  Not  only  thL  certainly  vet 

freshest  in  m°y  memory Tf  themTT  U 
the  second  and  third  snmTm  a  ’ 
school  the  writer  -o.n .  summers  of  oi 
fields.  UpoT  his  ^tlfrnVOtnkip8  in  dista 
m  ’7.1  the  school  -nth?,?  Fennsyivan 
smaller,  was  f°°t  to  be  "fh..  s,°mewh 
institution.”  Some  who  i  establish 
as  a  new  thing  drom?eH  d  ?ome  ‘nto 
novelty  wore  off  hnf  °lU  when  tl 

p  W  PrsiMi r 


_  'iiile  we  have  not  desired  to  avoid  or 
'  wdisr6gcircl  siny  good  thing,  yot  W6  ha.ve 
never  inclined  to  run  in  ruts. 

Our  exercises  have  varied  in  different 
periods.  At  one  time  concert  readings 

1  _ tVio  nrnm  npnt  f eatiirpc •  o± . 


were  made  the 


one  nme  cuulci  i  icauiub^ 


Sstesm*  iausntJTA 
B&  s£  sttSiS 

'  And  while  we  may  arid  perhaps  did  do 

things  which  seemed  as  an  ^novatio 
on  the  accepted  practices  of  t  1  renas,  y 
how  patiently  our  elder  Friend ha^e 

fSCHIVSSb 

will  do  you  any  good  you  snail  have 
that,”  and  surely  his  presence  did  do  us 

B°Such.  too,  might  we  say  of  Amos  and 
Truman  and  Ann  Yarn*  and  to  Oiese 

L  eGarrltt  we  shfu  d  safmo^e,  For  w^ile 
FneGoafnthet  Sdcjt  of  our  membership,  she 

BPSill 

nrevent  it,  but  upon  given  charge  of  the 
IL^teF with  hisUphysfcaT  ability  to  serve. 

sSSfssSI 

isiSPli 

f^lfe^nt^Se  qualities  of 
“lid  and  heanall  so  freely  given  were 

ent  one  year,  and  who  _  ,  Who  art 


V  .  BHlcuicj ,  u'-’  ’  , 

ment  we  owe  so  muen.  .  we 

„  -  sftr  «ss2da| 

give  full  expression  to  ms  s  _ 

which  the.  lapse  of  time  and  work  sug 

SThe  teachers  who  are  active  now  are > 
Elizabeth  B.  Smedley,  Alice  C, :  m  I 

a^d  Wilmer 

“What  does  , 

^-uxleV^SSt  ' 

Se  oT“  *»”' 

s^inssf  “.»?  «ss  "“sas  ■ 

School.  Now,  others J^recentl^L  .SSSaiLJS  . 


, 

bearing  emphatic  testimony  to  gre 
uplift  of  spirit  they  received.  Ano 

W‘‘Whe™ei  first  came  within  the  in  flu- 
ence  of  First-Day  School  I  may  very 
truthfully  have  been  considered  a  nonce 
in  the  religion  of  Friends  Business  de¬ 
mands  and  social  surroundings  withdrew] 
me  completely  and  continuously  from 
Friendly  intercourse.  I  had  even  dn sie, 
garded  any  profound  considerations  ofi- 
religion,  not  from  any  repugnance  to 
serious  subjects,  but  rather  because  the 
claims  of  the  plan  of  life  I  adopted,] 
so  continuously  absorbed  me  as  to  thrust 
aside  everything  else,  there  was  such  a, 
constant  hand  “to  hand  struggle  with  ' 
work,  but  when  I  stepped  aside  from 
tVm  fever  and  flurry  of  such  a  life  into  a 
scene  of  the  most  quiet  and L^rtflike^e- 

roundings,  it  seemed  yery™YtV  almost  ? 
ginning  life  over  again  and  it  is  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  words,  certainly  | 
beyond  my  poor  language  to  convey  the,  | 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  the  course 

of  study  as  adopted  by  y°YY,„Rh  There 
awakened  in  my  mind  and  heart.  -^ne5®| 
was  a  continual  rolling  away  of  ckiuQs 
which  had  hitherto  impeded  the  religious 
,  -gion  what  had  before  seemed  unrea¬ 
sonable  became  reasonable  and  compre¬ 
hensible;  what  had  seemed  obscure,  be- 
rame  radiant  with  power.  I 

t  SDeak  of  these  and  make  these  quota- 1 
ttonJ!  turelV  not  hoastingly,  but  thank- ( 
fully  They  come  to  us  a  cheer  and 
hope”  and  as  a  God  speed  tajurwteo  ■ 

, rvi„p.  to  teach,  as  has  been  saiu,  xnat 
Quakerism  is  not  an  unbending  Photos- ( 

_  _.p  fni+i.  nor  any  collection  oi  iron 

bo.md  rufes  hut  rather  a  series  of  views 
and  methods  of  living,  guided  evermore  I 
W  thel  ight  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  and  A 
which  will  most  surely  Produce  bapph  | 

’  ness  in  ourselves  and  promote  it  in . 
others'1  that  to  enjoy  a  Heavon  beyond 
we  must  know  of  it  here  and  we  can  an  E 
wfll  know oMt If  we  daily  concern¬ 
ed  to  live  in  harmony  with  God.  we 
trust  that  such  may  ever  be  the  mtlu 
ence  of  “our  First-Day  School. 

A  CORRECTION. 

In  Saturday’s  issue,  Professor  J.  Rus-  | 
sell  Hayes’  poem,  ‘‘A  Haunt  of  Ancient  . 
Peace,”  contains  a  misprint  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  line.  The  word  “hamlet  _  should  of 
course  have  been  “haunt,  as  in  the  title, 
which  is  a  line  quoted  from  Tennyson  s^ 


“Palace  of  Art.” 


,'soiv^ 


From,, . . 

Bate, 
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Patriots  meet  to¬ 
day  ON  PAOLES  FIELD. 


The  Buichery  of  “Mad  Anthony”  Wayne’s 
Men  Is  Being  Commer&orated. 


'CITIZENS  HEAR  MUSIC  AND  SPEECHES. 


Veterans  of  the  War  of  1898  Appear  on 


file  Ground  Among  Those  Who  Have 
Seen  Service  in  Earlier  Times  of  Na-  j 
tional  Trial — Hearts  of  the  Old  and  j 
the  Young  Throb  With  a  More  Lively 
Beat  When  They  Recall  the  Pages  of 
Our  Nation’s  History  and  Hear  the 
Martial  and  Patriotic  Airs. 


At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning'  121  years 
;  ago,  the  massa'ere  of  ‘‘Mad  Anthony” 
Wayne’s  Continental  soldiers  occurred 
;  on  the  South  Valley  Hills,  ever  since 
that  time  known  as  the  site  of  the 
Paoli  Massacre.  The  little  army  under 
:  General  Wayne  was  surprised  by  a 
larger  force  under  General  Howe,  and 
fifty-three  men  were  slaughtered  in  cold 
;  blood. 

This  in  brief  is  the  occurrence  which 
is  remembered  to-day  by  a  formal  cele¬ 
bration  in  which  the  whole  country  side 
takes  part.  On  the  grounds  near  Mal¬ 
vern,  where  two  shafts  have  been  erected 
in  memory  of  the  loyal  Americans  who 
fell  in  the  encounter,  the  story  is  being 
i  retold,  and  t lie  men  and  women,  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  and  many  visitors  are  imagining 
themselves  in  the  forest  on  that  chilly 
night  in  1777,  when  the  red  coats  with 
I  murderous  intent  came  rushing  in  upon 
tlie  almost  defenseless  camp. 


I; 


TO-DAY’S  EXERCISES. 

The'  main  exercises  for  to-day  have 
j  been  arranged  as  follows,  beginning  at 
two  o’clock  this  afternoon,  a  concert 
j  having  been  given  this  morning  by  the 
j  Phoenix  Military  Band,  under  the  leader- 
I  ship  of  Professor  L.  B.  Vanderslice: 

Music  by  Phoenix  Military  Band, "Stars 
|  and  Stripes  Forever,”  Sousa;  Invocation, 

|  Rev.  A.  J.  Hughes;  Organization  of  Meet¬ 
ing,  H.  H.  Gilkyson,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Paoli  Memorial  Association;  Intro-  i 
ductory  remarks,  William  Wayne,  Jr., 
President  of  the  meeting;  Singing,  ‘‘Co¬ 
lumbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,”  schools 
and  band;  address,  Col.  A.  K.  McClure; 
song,  John  O.  K.  Robarts;  address,  Capt. 
Gibbons  Gray  Cornwell;  music  by  Phoe- ( 
nix  Military  Band,  ‘‘Recollections  of  the  ; 
War,"  Beuyer;  Historical  paper,  Miss  ; 
Hannah  Epright;  singing,  “Afmerica,”  " 
schools  and  band;  address,  Jos.  H.  Bald-  ] 
win,  Esq.;  music,  ‘‘Intermezzo  from 
Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  P.  Mascagni:  ad-  ; 
dress,  Dr.  J.  B.  For  wood;  music,  ‘‘Re-  !■ 
member  Paoli,”  L.  B.  Vanderslice;  bene¬ 
diction. 


MANY  TRAVELED  THAT  WAY. 


On  all  the  trains  leaving  West  Ches¬ 
ter  for  Malvern  this  morning-  there  were 
numerous  passengers  whose  hearts  were 
filled  with  patriotic  zeal,  or  who  wished 
to  meet  old  friends  and  listen  to  the 
music  of  the  band.  Many  gave  thanks 
that  the  day  is  not  so  cold  as  was  that 
of  last  year,  and  all  wet  well  pleased 
with  the  outlook.  Teams  and  bicycles 
were  in  demand  at  the  places  where 
these  outfits  are  to  be  had  for  hire,  and 
hacks  from  the  points  within  driving 
distance  of  the  grounds  were  kept  going 
all  through  the  morning. 

Among  those  who  left  this  borough  at 
10.22  were  the  following:  Thomas  W. 
Pierce  and  daughter  (West  Union), 
Thomas  G.  Pierce  (orth  High),  Caleb 
Fitzsimmons,  Richard  Beebe  (ICennett 
Square),  Oliver  Jackson.  John  Parry 
Jcslfeph  C.  Keech.  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Plum¬ 
mer  E.  Jefferis,  Eli  Baldwin,  John  G. 
Moses,  Ed.  S.  Darlington,  Mrs.  William 
H.  Griffith,  William  Gunkle,  Cornelius 
Downing,  George  C.  Jackson. 


On  the  grounds  preparations  wore 
early  zegun.  A  new  band  stand  had 
been  erected  and  in  front  of  the  speak¬ 
ers’  stand  new  seats  hud  been  placed 
for  the  audience. 

People  began  arriving  in  small  parties 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  wandered  over 
the  grounds,  visiting  the  monuments, 
and  watching  the  Committee  on  Decora¬ 
tions.  This  committee,  which  was  busy 
j  throughout  the  morning,  consist, ed  of 
]  Harry  Sloyer,  Phoenixville:  J.  Jones 
Still  and  John  Detwiler,  of  Malvern, who 
,  colors  were  liberally  displayed  about  the 
draped  the  front  of  the  speakers'  stand 
!  grounds. 

Although  the  sun  shone  brightly,  a 
brisk  air  was  blowing,  and  those  who 
had  come  without  wraps  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  shiver  in  silence  or  walk  about 
to  keep  warm.  The  temperature  was 
!  not  so  low  as  it  was  last  year,  but  the 
|  atmosphere  was  far  from  being  oppres- 
-  sivelv  hot. 

THE  BATTERY  ARRIVES. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  Phoenix  Mili- 
|  tary  Band  arrived  and  shortly  after¬ 
ward  a  detachment  of  about  twenty-five 
men  from  Battery  F,of  Phoenixville.  The 
band  rendered  a  selection  as  soon  as  the 
members  could  assemble  on  a  piece  of 
rising  ground  near  the  flagstaff. 

At  10.15  the  flag  was  unfurled  to  the 
music  of  ‘‘Star  Spangled  Banner,”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “Yankee  Doodle,”  interspersed 
with  volleys  fired  by  the  artillery,  which 
|  fired  a  salute. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  MEETS. 

In  the  room  belonging  to  the  old 
I  Washington  Troop,  the  meeting  of  ihe 
j  stockholders  and  the  Directors  of  Ihe 
I  Monument  Association  were  held  during 
.  the  morning. 

Colonel  H.  H.  Gilkyson,  of  Phoenix- 
i  ville,  occupied  the  chair,  calling  to  or¬ 
der  the  stockholders'  meeting  first. 

In  the  absence  of  the  regular  Secre- 
i  tary,  James  Monaghan.  Esq.,  who  was 
delayed  in  his  arrival,  Dr.  J.  K.  Evans, 
of  Malvern,  was  elected  to  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion  temporarily. 

The  Chairman  read  a  portion  of  the 
| constitution,  which  stated  that  a  meet¬ 
ing  must  be  held  annually  on  the  parade 
grounds,  or  at  some  pleace  adjacent  to 
them,  on  September  20tli,  for  the  purpose 
I  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors. 

The  election  was  immediately  proceed- 
led  with  and  it  resulted  in  the  re-election 
Jlof  the  old  board,  with  two  exceptions. 

■  C’aptajn  F.  Marian  Bean,  of  Battery  C, 
was  chosen  in  place  of  John  Denithorne, 
deceased,  and  Captain  S.  M.  Paxson,  of 

■  Company  M,  West  Chester,  in  place  of 
Colonel  Wnshabaugh.  formerly  com- 

Hmander  of  the  Sixth  Regiment.  Colonel 
H\Vashabaugh  still  remains  a  member  of 
tihe  Association,  but  it  was  thought  best 
Mto  have  Captain  Paxson  as  a  Director, 
-lis  he  is  at  present  a  commanding  offi¬ 
cer.  The  Board  of  Directors,  as  or- 
ijganized  at  their  meeting,  which  imme¬ 
diately  followed,  is  thus: 

I  Col.  H.  H.  Gilkyson,  President;  Hon. 
Plummer  E.  Jefferis,  Secretary:  H.  H. 
ISuimby,  Treasurer,  Phoenixville:  Cap- 
A :ain  Louis  R.  "Walters,  Captain  Gibbons 
I  Gray  Cornwell.  West  Chester;  Captain 
/Daniel  H.  McDevitt,  Chester;  Captain 
P Samuel  Dyer  Clyde,  Chester:  Captain 
Walter  Washabaugb.  Media;  Miss  Mary 
|T  S till e.  West  Chester;  Mrs.  Walter 
.Morgan  Sharpless,  Media;  James  C.  Sel¬ 
lers,  Esq..  West  Chester;  Horace  L. 
jfcheyney,  of  Cheyney:  James  Monaghan, 
■Esq.,  Swarthmore:  Major  L.  G.  .Yie- 
.  Cauley,  Captain  R.  T.  Cornwell.  West 
Chester;  N.  H.  Benjamin,  Phoenixville: 
Edward  Weir,  Malvern;  Joseph  II. 
I-  Coates. Berwyn;  John  Detwiler. G.  Frank 
Irwin,  H.  Morgan  Ruth,  Duffryn  Maw.”. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  T>i- 
j-eetors,  very  little  was  done  except  tlie 
pleotion  of  officers,  already  mentioned. 

f'reasurer  Quimbv  accepted  his  re-elee- 
ion  with  a  proviso  that  the  Association 
>ay  for  ‘his  bond.  This  was  agreed  to. 
'his  expense  is  $7  or  .$8  a  year. 

His  report  showed  $82  received  in  mem- 


bership  lees.  The  urn ount  in  the  trea 
sury  at  present  is  $25<i.k7.  A  bill  of  $t>  for 
badges  was  presented  and  ordered  paid.  • 

Among-  the  other  members  of  the  As- 
SOME  OF  THE  OTHERS, 
sociation  present  were  these:  Wesley 
M.  Graham,  Malvern;  William  Wayne, 
,lr.,  Paoli:  N.  H.  Benjamin,  Phoenixville; 
H.  Morgan  Ruth.  Alfred  Elliott,  H.  P. 
Gallagher,  Dr.  J.  K.  Evans,  J.  Jones 
Still,  John  Detwiler.  Malvern:  L.  B. 
Vanderslice.  Harry  Sloyer,  Phoenixville; 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Plummer  E.  Jefferis, 
Samuelu  Marshall.  Miss  Mary  I.  Stille. 
West  Chester:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Sharp¬ 
less,  Media;  George  P.  Caley,  Malvern. 

OTHERS  PRESENT. 

'  Among  the  visitors  on  the  grounds 
were  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Scull,  Rev.  A.  J. 
Hughes.  Walter  Gilkyson,  Miss  Emily 
Vanderslice.  Mrs.  Harry  Sloyer,  Phoe¬ 
nixville;  Mrs.  Josephine  Lawrence, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Webster, 
Nellie  Irwin.  Harry  Berry,  Mollio  Hol¬ 
stein.  Miss  Jennie  Jones,  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Irwin,  Misses  Mary  and  Anna  Knauer, 
Miss  "Bailie  Ward,  Miss  Lilie  Woodward, 
Ella  Donagher,  Alice  Hewitt,  Downing- 
town. 

vnarlestown  township— rsaac  Hampton 
and  family. 

Chester  Springs— Colonel  Austin  K. 
Curtin.  William  Iveech. 

Glen-Locli— Miss  Ellen  Trimble,  James 
Trimble.  John  Trimble,  Frank  Trimble.; 

Bac- ton— George  Smith  and  wife. 

West  Chester— Harry  S.  Ronk,  Miss  | 
Abby  A.  Sharpless  and  mother,  Moses 
Brown.  ■  I 

Citadels’  Ford— Samuel  Smiley  and 
wife,  Harry  Smiley  and  wife,  Park 
Smiley. 

Paoli — Mrs.  Sarah  Wilson,  Mrs.  .1.  T. 
Higgins.  Sarali  Higgins,  Miss  Mary 
Faria.  Harry  Davis-  _ ,  _ I 


LESSONS  FROM  THE!  WAR. 

Joseph  H.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  Si*aks  of  the 
Recent  Troubles  WithSspaln. 

In  the  uniform  of  a  soldiervin  Company 
I,  Sixth  Regiment,  P..  V.,  ex-District 
Attorney  Joseph  H.  Baldwin  spoke  as 
follows: 

It  is  certainly  proper  and  fitting  that 
annually  we  should  assemble  here  iru 
honor  of  the  brave  men  whose  lives  were 
here  sacrificed)  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  independence.  The  sufferings  which,  i 
these  men  incurred,  the  privations  and 
hardships  which  they  endured  have  been, 
valuable  lessons  to  their  posterity  of  the 
cost  of  independence  and  the  true  worth, 
of  American  liberty.  Paoli,  indeed,  is  a 
historic  spot,  but  there  are  two  others' 
in  Chester  county  of  equal  importance, 
Birmingham  and  Valley  Forge.  The  lat¬ 
ter  of  recent  date  has  received  some  at¬ 
tention  by  the  State,  but  years  fleet  by 
and  neither  the  nation  nor  State  has 
seemed  to  consider  old  Birmingham, 
where  first  our  Stars  and  Stripes  were  i 
baptized  in  battle,  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  erect  a  marble  shaft  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  noble  patriots  who  : 
fell  in  that  conflict  There  is  great  danger 
of  the  important  positions  of  this  his-, 
toric  battle  field  being  lost,  in  the  near 
future,  if  some  prominent  marks  are  not 
placed  there.  The  names,  too,  of  those 
who  participated  in  that  conflict,  so  far 
as  possible,  should  be  inscribed  on 
granite  and  jjlaced  upon  that  historic  t, 
hill  for  the  information  of  future  gener¬ 
ations,  and  as  a  fitting  tribute  10  Ameri¬ 
can  patriotism.  1  sincerely  hope  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  the  public  men 
of  our  nation  and  State  will  discover 
the  importance  of  doing  something  to 
preserve  this  old  battle  held.  The  pub¬ 
lic  press  of  the  State  could  accomplish 
this  end,  should  the  editors  of  our  valu¬ 
able  papers  earnestly  take  hold  of  this 
matter.  We  are  ail  proud  of  our  Gettys¬ 
burg,  we  should  be  equally  proud  of 
Paoli,  Valley  Forge  and  Birmingham. 
Let  us  do  everything-  in  our  power  to 
’  - y -  ' 
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deeds  of  on  ancestors.  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  inculcating  into  their  young 
hearts  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism. 

There  art  unfortunately  among  us  a 
class  of  p  :ople  who  are  continually 
complaining  and  finding  fault  and  en¬ 
deavoring-  i  i  draw  bac-k  their  more  for¬ 
tunate  bret  iren.  particularly  those  who 


more  fortunate  than  them- 
their  acquirements  of  this 
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world’s  goofds,  or  of  men  whom  the  peo-  ' 
pie  have  Placed  in  some  public  trust. 
Such  people  are  frequently  assailed  as 
rascals  and  thieves  by  the  chronic  fault- *| 
finder,  without  satisfactory  evidence  ti>  ‘ 
warrant  it,  and  this  chronic  eomplainei* 
finds  willing  brothers  who  are  ready  and: 
anxious  to  spread  the  news.  The  Chief 
Magistrate^  of  our  nation  rarely  escape 
their  abuse.  And  their  undying  efforts 
seem  to  be  to  array  the  poor  against  the 
rich.  I  think  our  late  war  with  Spain 
will  have  done  more  to  eradicate  this 
thought  from  the  minds  of  the  American, 
people  than  alt  the  oratory  combined  be- 
‘"’een  the  two  oceans.  Imagine  the  con- 
ence.  should  some  orator  endeavor* 
nrvince  an  audience  of  Rough  Riders 
thm  Colonel  Roosevelt,  is  a  dangerous 
maw  because  he  is  the  possessor  of  great 
riches;  or  take  said  orator  into  New 
York  city  for  the  purpose  of  convincing: 
the  people  there  that  Lieut. -Colonel  John 
Jacob  Astor  is  not  a  patriotic  American 
citizen,  he  having,  at  his  own  expense, 
j  equiped  a  regiment  of  men,  and  gone 
1  into  the  field  .with  them  and  incurred  the 
|  dangers  incident  to  a  soldier’s  life,  when 
his  country’s  honor  was  in  peril.  There 
is  nqt  an  American  citizen  who  would 
permit  anything  to  be  said  against  Miss 
Helen  Gould,  who  seemed  willing  to  sac¬ 
rifice  her  entire  fortune  to  relieve  the 
suffering-  soldiers,  a  true,  patriotic, 
American  woman.  There  are  soores  of 
such  examples,  but  I  merely  use  these 
names  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  patriot¬ 
ism  in  America  is  confined  to  no  particu¬ 
lar  class. 

This  same  cronic  eomplainer  tells  you: 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
degenerating;  that  we  no  longer  have 
statesmen,  naval  officers,  military  men, 
war  heroes.  He  points  to  Lincoln  as  an 
example  of  a  war  President,  to  Parragut 
as  a  naval  officer,  to  Grant  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  general,  to  Cushing  as  as  example 
of  true  heroism,  all  of  whom  we  honor 
as  examples  of  true  American  patriots. 
But  we  answer  Mr.  Complainer.  We,  too, 
nave  our  McKinley,  our  Dewey,  our 
j  Miles  and  our  Hobson,  to  all  of  whom 
we  direct  the  world’s  attention  and  point 
to  them  with  pride  as  living  monuments 
of '  American  patriotism.  All  that  we 
were  in  the  pasi  we  are  to-day.  We." are: 
stronger  anu  better  to-day  than  yester¬ 
day,  and  you  and  I  can  assist  in  making 
the  morrorv  better  than  to-day;  and  in 
every  respect  have  we  been  keeping 
abreast  with  the  progress  of  the  world.. 

Look  to  the  North,  the  East,  the  South 
or  the  West,  you  behold  the  country's 
solidity.  It  seems  as  though  God  had 
destined  this  war  for  the  one  purpose 
at  least,  that  of  solidifying  our  people. 
The  people,  and  practically  the  who’ 
people,  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line  were  as  loyal  to  our  President 
our  flag  as  were  the  remaining  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  this  day  resolve  to  banish  these 
crokers  who  are  attempting  to  create 
discord  among  our  people  and  to  array] 
the  poor  against  the  rich  from  our  so¬ 
ciety.  Let  us  endeavor  to  impress  our 
people  with  the  fact  that  in  America  a 
man’s  class  is  determined  by  what  he  is, 
rather  than  by  what  he  is  worth. 
Young  field  was  among  the  first  to  fall 
in  the  charge  at  El  Caney,  and  the  first 
to  brush  back  the  locks  from  his  death 
damp  brow  and  drop  a  tear  on  his  bi 
for  his  beloved  mother  was  a  cow 
from  the  Western  plains.  : 

The  rich  and  the  poor  endured  the  same 
hardships  and  incurred  the  same  dan¬ 
gers  for  a  common  cause,  and  love  o:‘ 


country  m  tiipt'^TUcr,'  as  they  have 
done  ill  I  hf  past,  and  God  grunt  it  may 
so  continue  to  be  as  long  as  our  gov¬ 
ernment  endures. 


REMEMBER  PAOLI. 


Here  We  Are,  and  There  They  Go— A 
1  aper  Head  l>.v  Miss  Hannah  Upright. 

Fellow-citizens  and  Friends:— To-day  ia 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-first  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  massacre  at  Paoli,  and  wo 
\\ho  are  come  together  to  commemorate 
“*eevent,  and  to  remember  Paoli,  stand 
on  hallowed  ground. 

The  story  of  that  butchery,  and  or 
one  awful  night  of  horror  is  more 
than  a  thrice-told  tale,  but  because  of 
rVif<fnf'Wa  of  t-he  flames  of  patriotism  at 
5  s  VfnG  u  appropriate  to  tell  the 
OKI,  old  story  over  again  that  it  may  re- 
t  le  memories  of  the  older  persons 
present,  and  fasten  it  more  firmly  in 
the  minds  of  the  young. 

mT£nUyer^  3777  sa 'V  Uvo  distinct  cam- 
paigns.  One  was  the  invasion  of  Bur- 
goyne  rom  the  North  by  wa/ of  Lakes 
Champlain  and  George  into  New  York 
Plis  object  was  to  cut  New  England  off 
lrom  the  rest  of  the  colonies,  and  thus 
the  more  speedily  conquer  them  and 
end  the  war.  His  campaign  ended  d!s- 
astrousiy  to  the  British  with  the  battle  1 
thrift  0S3i'  tvhic-h  is  considered  one  of 
1  m"  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 

th!  1  vi  i  i,lenC!,tunietl  their  attention  to 
the  Middle  States.  These  States  were 
richer,  were  more  plentiful  in  lories,  and 
Jhe  tempting'  in  several  ways,  so 

+of.,BlitIS  1  tr”°lls  to  the  number  of  eigh-‘ 
teen  thousand  embarked  on  the  fleet  of 
Lord  Howe  and  put  to  sea.  their  desti- 
Pai>°»  bcV1R'  dolGiown  to  General  W'ash- 
W  "  ho  remained  for  many  da  vs  in 
painful  uncertainty  about  it.  At  last  the 

hudedlsV?i?  i"aS  h^iTtI  from;  their  fleet 
bad  Sfujecl  up  Chesapeake  Bav  the 
troops  had  been  landed  and  a  march 
commenced  against  Philadelphia.  Wash¬ 
ington  hastened  to  dispute  their  progress 
and  with  the  main  part  of  his  arm”  took 

Wine  tvlb  1  Cpadds'  on  Brand  v- 

wine  Cteek.  where  on  the  eleventh  of 

ended’^bf’th1  ’w1'6  was  i'd'Sht  which 
ended  m  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  ■ 
who  a. ter  the  battle  retreated  bv  differ- 

intn»/?ahS  w0Wia?’d  Chester  and  being 
joined  by  Washington  tlie  united  army 
1  o a e (1  toward  Philadelphia. 

Hie  Jrtory  ot  how  Washington  triod 
unsuccessfully  to  save  Philadelphia  has 
otten  been  told  and  will  be  Told  a~ain 
so  we  will  pass  over  all  the  detaifs  of 
the  marching  and  skirmishing  until  wo 
come  to  i he  17th  of  September  three 
before  the  butchery  hero  On  tlnr 
date,  General  Wayne  was  detached  from 
main  force  and  with  his  division  of 
loOU  men  and  lour  field  pieces  was  in 
strueted  to  unite  with  General  Srau  l- 
M?im'.  Wtv  commanded  the  Maryland 
Militi...  Majne  was  ordered  to  harass 
and  annoy  the  enemy  for  the  tmrnnsp  ,Yr 

kufmitM  ^hpPAmre?S  u,wflrd  the  Schuvl- 
Ty.1*';1  the  Americans  had  crossed  ' 

faitl^l^i^^^e^--^!^  kept 

mg  the  forenoon  of  the  filth  to  General 

affairs  lg/nfly  dhes,L:,ibinR  the  condition  o  ’ 
aitans.  fully  believing  that  the  cnem^ 
did  not  know  of  his  whereabouts 

commander 

Mayne  sent  Colonel  Chambers  as  a  ~uidV 

AVhUenMal  Smallwood.  then  nPai  - 
M  hite  Horse,  to  conduct  him  to  Mu' 
of  the  encampment.  “  '  | 

Although;  the  British  commander  did 
not  know  where  the  forces  imrW  yw  11 
lay  there  jwere  lories  resMhm- 
neighborhood  who  did,  and  by  these  he 
was  informed  ot  the  precis  n  r. 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  •tnumuh^  •' 
it..  He  at  once  sent  Genem  G^ey  to  st,r° 
and .PSUO^nj^jjg,^  of  a 
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wfracter^Ss  Wayne's'  corps 
for  its  stubborn  and  des- 
-tt  in  light. 

.  *y,  guided  by  his  torv  aid, 
ipn  his  encampment'  near 
p  the  Swede's  Ford  road  to 
known  as  the  Valley  Store, 
loeeded  south  on  the  Long- 
P  near  the  Warren  Tavern, 
ic  moved  cautiously  through 
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the  woods  and  up  the  ravine  through  the 
South  Valley  Hill,  near  the  present  bor¬ 
ough  of  Malvern.  Tradition  names  two 
men  who  were  accused  of  guiding  Gen¬ 
eral  Grey  to  this  place,  one  being  a 
Peter  Mather  and  the  other  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Dempsey. 

After  hearing  the  paper  read  here  last' 
year  I  should  exonerate  Mather,  and  for 
the  sake  of  his  descendants  I  am  glad 
that  we  do  not  know  the  traitor. 

The  night  was  dark  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  woodland  made  it  still  darker.  The 
attack  was  made  by  bayonets  and  light 
horseman's  swords  only,  in  a  most  fero¬ 
cious  and  merciless  manner.  It  is  need- 
I  less  for  me  to  review  the  butchery, 
neither  wounded  nor  sick  were  spared 
and  many  were  killed  after  all  resistance 
I  on  their  part  had  ceased— some  on  their 
knees  begging  for  mercy.  Of  the  fifty- 
three  mangled  dead  who  were  found  on 
the  field,  neither  history  nor  tradition, 

■  s?  ^ar  as  d  Enow,  has  preserved  to  us 
the  name  of  one,  but  their  ashes  rest 
here  in  peace,  and  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  they  laid  down  their  lives  for  their 
country,  and  greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this.  Tradition  has  it  that  one  sol¬ 
dier’s  name  was  MacC'lees,  who  in  some 
part  of  the  wbods  crawled  under  a  brush 
heap.  The  British  soldiers  trampled  this 
heap  of  brush,  thrust  their  bayonets 
down  through  it  and  left  it,  saying  that 
there  was  no  rebel  rabbit  there.  When 
I  bad  gone  away  he  crawled  out  un¬ 
hurt;  fortunately  his  coat  was  lined 
with  red  so  he  quickly  turned  it  wrong 
side  out  and  in  the  confusion  was  ^nis- 
taken  for  a  British  soldier  and  thus  es¬ 
caped.  His  great-grandson's  daughter 
also  told  me  the  story  of  her  ancestor 
with  pardonable  pride. 

Among  those  who  came  the  next  morn- 
be  P  bury  the  dead  was  one  James 
Neilley,  who  was  born  in  the  County 
Antrim,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  1750. 
He  emigrated  to  this  country  about  1758, 
and  in  1775  married  a  Marv  Roberts, 
daughter  of  John  Roberts,  a  tory  of 
Lower  Merion,  Montgomery  county.  This 
James  and  Mary  Neilley  lived  in  a  log 
house  near  Berwyn  which  is  still  stand- 
1„nSM,and  occuPied  by  James  and  Mary 
Aeilley,  a  grandson  and  granddaughter 
°*  the  first  James  and  Mary.  Their  old¬ 
est  son  and  first  child  was  born  on  the 
day  of  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  and 
was  just  nine  days  old  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre.  James  Neilley  started  up  to 
help  care  f°r  the  wounded  and  bury  the 
•w,  '  young  wife  was  sick  and  pos¬ 

sibly  a  little  nervous  and  she  cried  about 
the  cold  soil  coming  in  contact  with  the 
dead  soldier  s  faces,  so  she  arose,  went 
to  her  linen  cioset,  took  out  her  linen 
sheets,  cut  them  into  squares  and  handed 
him  the  bundle,  charging  him  to  lav  the 
squares  of  linen  over  tneir  dead  faces, 
and  if  there  were  not  enough  to  go 
around  he  must  be  sure  to  put  their  coats 
over  them.  He  did  so,  and  at  intervals 
all  through  the  cold  winter  while  our 
army  was  at  Valley  Forge  they  made 
mush  and  in  their  cellar  they  fed  the 
hungry  soldiers  mush  and  eider  The 
same  house,  the  same  cellar,  the  same 
rock  in  the  cellar,  the  same  cellar  door 
by  which  they  went  in  and  out  are  still 
there  to  be  seen,  but  the  brave-hearted 
pattiotic  couple,  who  were  mv  great¬ 
grandfather  and  great-grandmoTiier,  lie 
in  one  grave  over  in  the  Great  Valley 
i  resbyterian  Burial  Ground.  The  son 
born  on  the  day  of  the  Battle  of  Brandy- 


wine  was  my'  grandfather.  He  was  a 
soldier  of  the  War  of  1812  and  the  haver¬ 
sack  which  he  carried  is  still  in  my  pos- 
session. 

For  forty  years  after  the  massacre  the 
spot  was  marked  only  by  a  pile  of  stones, 
but  on  September  20th,  1817,  the  Republi¬ 
can  Artillerists,  of  Chester  county,  aided 
by  their  fellow-citizens,  erected  a  mon¬ 
ument.  _ 

For  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-five 
years  from  this  time  Paoli  was  remem¬ 
bered.  The  militia  companies  met  here 
as'  well  as  large  concourses  of  people, 
and  my  father  used  to  boast  that  it  was 
a  rare  occurrence  for  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Guards  to  be  absent.  The 
muster  roll  of  the  Pennsylvania  Guards 
attached  to  the  First  Regiment  of  Ches¬ 
ter  county  militia  mustered  here  Sep¬ 
tember  20th.  1831,  is  as  follows: 

John  Morgan,  Captain. 

John  Boyers,  First  .Lieutenant. 

Archibald  Grey,  Second  Lieutenant. 

.  Isaac  Hawke,  Ensign. 

Robert  Neilley,  First  Sergeant. 

Preston  Morris,  Second  Sergeant. 

William  Swearer,  Third  Sergeant. 
James  Melon,  Fourth  Sergeant. 

— .  ,  ,  "t — ,  1  f  ,w.  t 


Barnett  Rapp, 
Jacob  Rossiter, 
Joel  Mattson, 
Nicholas  Bean, 
William  Rossiter, 
John  Hawke, 
Nathan  Hawke, 
Jacob  Hawke, 
Adam  Rennard, 
Henry  Rennard, 
John  Wersler, 
Benj.  Houseman, 
John  Robinson, 
Jesse  Hawke, 
David  Conway, 
Jacob  Knouse, 
Henry  Force, 
Jonathan  Crozier 
Joseph  Gamble, 


Hugh  McWilliams, 
Edward  Brooke, 
John  Holder,  Jr., 
Lloyd  Fellon, 
Simon  Levan, 

Jesse  Weller, 
Morton  Hampton, 
William  Cain, 
Edward  Snyder, 
Daniel  Howard, 
Samuel  Vanleer, 
Martin  Shaub, 
John  McLaughlin, 
John  Force,’ 

Jonas  Buzzard,  . 
David  Schofield, 
Joseph  Rowan, 
Thomas  Robinson, 
Samuel  Rice, 


Samuel  P.  Roberts,  Jacob  Rapp, 

Morton  Tompkins,  Barnett  Rossiter, 
Chas.  Epright,  Thomas  Snyder, 

Charles  Lewis,  Jesse  Moore, 

Samuel  Strunk,  Robt.  Williamson, 
Aug’tus  Houseman,  Elijah  Wersler, 

John  Morad,  Geo.  Houseman, 

John  T.  Heath,  Joseph  Morad, 

Martin  Molster,  Edward  Norton. 

Every  one  of  these  answered  to  rus 
name. 

On  the  one  hundredth  anniversary, 
September  20th,  1S77,  a  new  monument 
was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  the  two 
counties.  On  that  day  the  late  Abram 
Fetters,  of  Upper  Uwchlan,  interested 
himself  to  find  out  how  many  were  pres¬ 
ent  then  who  had  been  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  first  monument  sixty  years  be¬ 
fore.  He  found  only  three.  General 
Hartman,  Henry  Udderzook  and  Samuel 
Enright,  and  these  three  have  since 

Such  is  the  story  of  Paoli  as  X  have 
read  it  and  as  1  have  heard  it  from  my 
forefathers.  I  have  made  no  attempt  to 
go  into  the  details  of  the  movements  of 
either  army  or  the  massacre,  but  I  ask 
now,  Who  shall  remember  Paoli?  Why 
shall  they  remember  Paoli,  and  how 
shall  they  be  taught  to  remember  Paoli.' 
First,  who  shall  remember  Paoli?  The 
children  in  our  public  schools;  these  he¬ 
ir"  free  to  all  and  ooen  to  all,  are  the 
gateways  to  public  intelligence  and  the 
best  security  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  to  the  freedom  of  the  State. 
Whv  shall  they  remember  Paoli? 

My  friends,  the  boys  and  girls  are 
standing  in  our  midst  with  the  same  old 
watchword  of  Paoli  on  their  tips  and  in 
their  growth;  they  are  saying  "Here  we 
ruiu  are  pointing  to  the  middle- 
d  *  ud  to  t ho  Old,  Vo  you  and  to  me 
and  saving,  "There  they  go,’’  and  be¬ 
cause  i  want  the  boys  and  girls  ot  my 
L  ,  ,.rv  to  grow  up  into  thinking,  earn¬ 
est’ citizens,  and  as  whatever  we  wish  to 
see  in  a  community  or  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  must  first  bo  instilled  into  tne 
minds  of  the  children,  and  is  the  future 
Presidents  and  Governors  and  law-mak¬ 
ers  are  to-day  in  our  schools,  it  we  wish 


to  teach  them  to  aT>hor  the  lack  oi  grm-  |  ] 
ciple  In  the  traitor  who  led  General  Grey  . 
here  and  ;o  place  him  a  .oil -iu  ■  of  Ben¬ 
edict  Arnold,  just  where  he  belongs,  and 
to  classify  General  Grey  with  the  Span¬ 
ish  butcher-,  Weyler,  they  must  remem¬ 
ber  Paoli.  Dr.  Winship  has  well  said, 
"Three  months  ago  the  world  had  little 
respect  for  ibe  American  navy  and  we 
had  less.  Tc-f  ay  our  navy  has  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  every  nation,  with  Spam 
leading  the  bowing  hosts.  The  American 
school  has  made  the  American  navy.  Nov 
a  man  on  one  of  those  ships  occupied  a 
post  so  humlvle  that  he  had  not  a  fair 
education.  The  American  school  had 
laid  ils  hand  on  every  one  of  those  boys 
and  the  eye  that  aimed  the  gun,  the 
hand  that  held  the  wheel,  the  arm  tnat 
heaved  the  "oal  had  behind  it  the  Amer¬ 
ican  school."  This  and  more  must  con¬ 
tinue.  The  prime  object  of  our  public 
schools  is  to  make  good  citizens.  Now,  to 
be  a  good  citizen  a  man  must  be  intel¬ 
ligent  as  to  his  duties  and  responsible  as 
to  nis  obligations,  and  how  can  these 
bovs  become  intelligent  voters  unless 
they  are  taught  the  rights  anti  duties 
of  citizenship?  their  parents  are  not  al¬ 
ways  able  and  tnere  is  no  way  »eft  than 
for  the  teacher  co  take  up  the  work  and 
to  fuse  all  that  come  under  her  influence 
with  a  common  sympathy  and  a  love  tor 
the  country  that  educates  and  protects 

h  The  boy  of  to-day  will  be  the  citizen  of 
the  near  future,  and  in  our  country 
where  the  citizen  is  the  sovereign,  he  will 
be  called  upon  to  rule,  and  the  time  in 
which  he  is  journeying  on  toward  citi¬ 
zenship  is  the  time  to  teach  him  how 
to  rule  He  arrives  at  the  age  of  twen- 
tv-one  and  there  is  a  strange  man  in  the 
house.  He  is  a  citizen  in  a  triple  sense 
of  the  town,  ot  the  State,  of  the  nation. 
He  holds  in  his  hand  the  ballot  which 
he  ought  to  cast  for  his  country’s  wel¬ 
fare  but  more  often  it  is  cast  as  the 
nart’v  boss  directs.  He  has  before  him 
problems  of  immigration,  of  annexation, 
fit  limit,  of  labor,  of  finance,  of  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  policy,  and  what  are 
we' doing  to  prepare  him  for  all  this? 
Just  the  regular  routine  of  study,  this 
is  good  and  necessary,  but  every  child 
should  leave  the  grammar  school,  yea, 
the  ungraded  country  school,  with  some 
idea  of  the  duties  and  functions  ot  a 
voter.  So  in  order  to  tepefy  our  boj  s 
and  girls  to  become  intelligent  voters 
cind  citizens,  1  would  brins  them  t3.ee 
to  face  with  the  historic  places  of  our 
country,  of  which  Paoli  is  but  a  type, 
and  I  would  impress  upon  them  not  on!yr 
the  greatness  of  dying  for  one  s  coun¬ 
try  but  the  greatness  that  is  still  great- 
:  er,  that  of  living  for  one’s  country. 

\eain  I  would  remember  Paoli  be¬ 
cause  of  our  foreign-born  population 
These  come  to  us  from  mon3rchial 
countries  and  about  the  only  idea  that 
manv  of  them  have  ot  liberty  is  law¬ 
lessness.  Their  children  are  in  our 
I  schools  saying,  "Here  we  are.  In  a 
few  vears  these  children  wnl  be  men  and 
will  sit  in  our  legislative  halls  and  make 
laws  for  you  and  me  to  keep,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  teach  them  a  respect  for 
law  and  a  loyralty  to  countiy. 

*  How  shall  they  he  taught  to  remem¬ 
ber  Paoli.  First,  I  should  bring  the  chil- 
*  dren  to  see  Paoli.  I  would  not  bring  only 
the  children  who  live  near,  but  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  remote  corners  of  our  coun¬ 
ty  should  come  and  hoar  its  story  ana 
hold  a  Patriot’s  Day  here  jn  this  grove 
and  directors  should  see  that  they  got 
here.  And  if  a  teacher  cannot  get 
enough  enthusiasm  now  to  assist  in  sue'1 
an  exercise,  when  will  she  find  the  oc¬ 
casion?  Besides  this,  I  would  introduce 
American  classics,  Patriotic  songs,  ana 


American  classics,  ran 
because  in  these  days  ot  juvenile  books 
mothers  have  forgotten  the  old  art  ot 
story-telling  every  school  house  should 
ring  with-  the  noble  lives  and  deeas  of 
our  fathers,  and  from  the  lips  ot  eveiy 
teacher  should  come  instruction  m  uu_ 
line  of  local  devotion  to  the  spirit  of  our 
American  institutions  until  every  no. 
and  girl  were  not  only  sprinkled 


bui  thoroughly  baptized  Into  them,  ana 
un,il  he  should  love  them  with  a  love 
passing-  that  which  he  had  for  home  and 
mother;  A  single  generation  of  such 
teaching  moved  not  by  blind  partisan¬ 
ship,  bat  by  intelligent  views  of  right 
and  only  will  go  far  toward  training  up 
-  ;  -)Hth  to  be  ;innmhtf”l  patriots, 

Knowing  their  country’s  history,  its 
-•  ■‘■S  l-’ue  glory  so  that  he  may 

serve  her  faithfully,  whether  in  her 
councils  or  in  her  defence. 

So  I  would  say  let  us  remember  Paoli 
not  m  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness  or  retal¬ 
iation,  not  with  any  spread-eagle  senti¬ 
ment  for  our  country,  but  with  a  firm 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment  and  an  unswerving  loyalty  to 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  us  by'  the 
fathers  of  our  Republic. 

THOUSANDS  GATHER 
ON  PAOLI  FIELD. 

The  Largest  Crowd  Ever  Present  on  a  Week¬ 
day  Was  in  Attendance  This  Year, 

COL.  M’CLURE  WAS  AT  HIS  BEST. 


All  the  Orators  of  the  Occasion  Spoke 
Well,  and  Patriotic  Enthusiasm 
Reached  High  Tide— All  the  Wars  in 
Which  Our  Nation  Has  Taken  Part 
Were  Recalled,  and  Lessons  Were 
Drawn,  Showing  That  Everyone  Has 
Had  Beneficial  Effects  —  A  Lady 
Speaker  Cheered  to  the  Echo. 


It  has  been  several  years  since  Paoli 
j  Monument  Grounds  has  accommodated 
so  large  a  crowd  as  it  did  yesterday, 
j  Only  once,  the  season  the  celebration  mc- 
j  curred  on  Sunday,  was  tlie  attendance 
near  so  great.  No  less  than  three  thou- 
|  sand  people  were  on  the  grounds.  They 
seemed  to  have  come  from  far  and  near 
to  celebrate  the  121st  anniversary  of  the 
massacre,  which  has  made  the  place  fa¬ 
mous.  The  weather  was  all  that  could 
have  been  desired  and  in  spite  of  dusty 
roads  carriage  after  carriage  drove  in 
from  the  roadway  until  the  fences 
j  around  the  grounds  were  lined  with 
teams. 

During  the  morning  the  Phoenix  Mil¬ 
itary  Band  gave  a  concert  of  line  selec¬ 
tions  and  Battery  P,  from  Phoenixville, 
fired  the  salute  to  the  flag. 

EXERCISES  OF  THE  AFTERNOON. 

1 1  was  not  until  afternoon  that  the 
regular  programme  was  carried  out.  By  \ 
that  time  hundreds,  probably  thousands, 

|  of  people  were  upon  the  grounds,  and 
men,  women,  children  and  babes  seemed 
al!  bent  upon  having  a  good  time. 

The  crowd  packed  densely  around  the 
speaker's  stand  and  long  before  the  hour 
for  meeting  persons  were  compelled  to 
remain  standing. 

After  the  Phoenix  Military  Band  had 
rendered  its  opening  selection,  Col.  H. 

I  H.  Gilkyson,  President  of  the  Memorial 
Association,  called  the  meeting-  to  or¬ 
der.  His  address  in  full  appears  in  an¬ 
other  column. 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  WAYNE,  JR., 
INTRODUCED. 

Stepping  forward  William  Wayne,  Jr., 


who  had  been  introduced  by  Col.  Gil-  | 
kyson,  said: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— 

T  thank  you  very  much  for  this  honor. 

'  I  have  promised  the  committee  that  l 
;  would  not  make  a  speech.  That,  how- 
t  ever,  does  not  prevent  me  aiding  and 
abetting  others,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure 
J  to  introduce  to  you  Rev.  A.  J.  Hughes, 
of  Phoenixville. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  pronounced  the  in¬ 
vocation,  making  a  fervent  prayer  in 
which  the  country’s  needs  were  strongly 
presented. 

The  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of 
Malvern,  led  by  Miss  Calvert,  of  Media, 
their  musical  director,  sang  very  sweet¬ 
ly  “The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,” 
with  cornet  accompaniment  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  band. 

COLONEL  M’CLURE  SPEAKS. 

The  chief  speaker  of  the  afternoon, 
Col.  A.  K.  McClure,  was  greeted  with 
enthusiastic  applause. 

Many  persons  present  had  come  es¬ 
pecially  that  they  might  have  the  pleas-  ' 
ure  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  well- 
known  editor  of  the  Times.  They  saw 
an  elderly  gentleman,  with  snowy  hair 
and  a  most  kindly  expression.  His 
bearing  and  address  were  dignified,  but 
so  clear  and  concise  was  his  language 
that  even  those  at  quite  a  distance  from 
the  stand  were  able  to  hear  his  words. 

He  referred  to  the  place  and  the  occa¬ 
sion  as  one  of  a  most  inspiring  charac¬ 
ter,  and  claimed  for  Paoli  a  wonderful 
influence  upon  the  life  of  the  nation.  It 
was  the  lesson  of  that  massacre,  he  said, 
that  was  the  true  cause  of  the  recent 
war  with  Spain.  America  could  no  longer 
refrain  from  teaching  the  lesson  tnat 
barbarous  warfare  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated,  and  in  loosing  Spain's  grip 
on  her  tyrannically  governed  possessions, 
she  in  a  measure  wiped  from  the  page 
of  the  world’s  historv  the  stain  of 
“Paoit.” 

John  O.  K.  Robarts,  Esq.,  of  Phoenix- 
ville,  whose  reputation  as  a  vocalist  is 
well  known  to  many  Chester  counlians, 
sang  with  power  and  expression,  "E 
Pluribus  Unum,"  and  was  roundly  ap¬ 
plauded. 

THE  FINANCES  APPEALED  FOR. 

■  Colonel  Gilkyson  appealed  for  the  fi¬ 
nances  of  the  Association,  saving'  that 
his  office  in  this  respect  is  somewhat  like 
the  negro  preacher  at  camp  meeting. 
He  did  not  propose  to  take  up  a  collec¬ 
tion,  but  he  did  suggest  that  the  people 
who  were  apparently  enjoying  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  day  might  desire  to  do  some¬ 
thing  toward  assisting  in  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  occasion,  in  this  case 
they  could  easily  gratify  their  desire  by 
visiting  the  small  pavilion  on  the  grounds 
where  badges  and  other  mementoes  were 
for  sale. 

THE  NATION'S  COURSE. 

Captain  Gibbons  Gray  Cornwell,  of 
Company  I,  was  introduced  as  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  to-day  and  in  a  forcible 
speech  addressed  the  audience.  Man,  he 
said,  can  only  think  of  man,  but  the 
study  of  many  individuals  gives  a  knowl"- 
edge  of  mankind  at  large.  So  it  is  with 
nations.  The  stress  of  circumstances 
!  pushes  aside  the  individual.  When  she 
!  declared  war  with  Spain,  the  United 
i  States  was  inspired  with  no  seltish  mo- 
;  tives.  She  was  inspired  by  no  desire  for  i 
,  conquest  or  for  extension  of  her  boun-  j 
daries.  She  did  not  make  war  on  Spain  j 
because  that  nation  had  control  of  cer¬ 
tain  lands  which  were  desirable,  and  if  t 
she  has  set  aside  the  cherished  doctrines  j 
of  Washington  and  Monroe,  it  has  been  j 
because  she  is  following  the  path  dowm 
which  all  hands  are  pointing. 

If  it  should  follow  that  this  nation, 
founded  on  the  principle  that  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal,  shall  be  con¬ 
victed  of  wrong  doing,  it  will  be  because 
of  the  surplus  of  humanity,  rather  than 
from  motives  of  greed  or  selfishness. 

Captain  Cornwell’s  address  was  brief 

'  •  l  .  I  ...  - 
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1  of  strong  points, 

• ’'Recollections  of  the  War,"  by  the 

and  consisted  of  a  number  of  familiar 
patriotic  airs,  which  the  people  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed. 

MISS  EPRIGHT  CHEERED. 

The  ,  historical  paper,  read  by  Miss 
Hannah  Epright,  the  principal  of  the 
Malvern  Public  Schools,  was  a  compre¬ 
hensive  account  of  the  two  campaigns 
of  1777  and  of  the  events  which  led  up 
to  the  massacre  at  Paoli.  As  one  of  her 
ancestors  had  been  among  those  who 
assisted  in  burying  the  dead  left  on  the 
field,  she  had  heard  many  of  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  that  fearful  scene  through  family 
tradition,  as  well  as  from  the  pages  of 
history.  Her  paper  was  published  in  full 
in  yesterday’s  edition  of  the  News. 

At  the  ciose  of  this  most  excellent 
paper,  Colonel  Gilkyson  stepped  forward 
and  proposed  “Three  cheers  for  Miss 
Epright.”  They  were  given  with  a  will 
and  the  veteran  teacher  descended  the 
steps  under  a  rousing  applause. 

When  the  school  children  and  the  band 
struck  up  “America,’’  the  audience  rose 
en  masse  and  joined  in  the  singing. 

GIVE  BIRMINGHAM  RECOGNITION. 

A  spirited  address  by  Joseph  H.  Bald¬ 
win,  Esq.,  urged  the  equal  rights  of 
Valley  Forge  and  Birmingham  with  Paoli 
in  the  reverence  of  the  nation.  At  Valley 
Forge  the  State  has  erected  a  monument 
but  at  Birmingham  the  old  meeting 
house  is  almost  the  only  object  which  re¬ 
calls  the  battle  in  which  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  first  baptized  in  battie,  and 
he  urged  that  a  monument  of  suitable 
style  and  design  be  erected  there.  Mr. 
Baldwin  reviewed  the  heroes  of  the  past 
but  set  against  them  the  names  of 
Dewey,  Plobson,  Roosevelt  and  Miss 
Helen  Goulrl.  Pie  refuted  the  charge  that 
the  rich  are  arrayed  against  the  poor, 
calling  up  incidents  in  the  recent  cam¬ 
paign  in  which  men  of  all  classes  camped 
and  fought  side  by  side.  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
address  was  also  given  in  full  yesterday. 

A  BETTER  FROM  SIGSBEE. 

The  President,  when  the  band  i,.i  ,>n- 
ished  one  of  its  delig'htful  selections, 
read  a  brief  note  from  Captain  Sigsbee, 
commander  of  the  ill-fated  Maine,  re¬ 
gretting  that  repairs  to  his  present  war¬ 
ship,  the  Texas,  as  well  as  private  mat¬ 
ters,  prevented  his  accepting  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  be  present  on  this  occasion. 

“Remember  Paoli,”  composed  by  B.  B. 
Vandersliee,  leader  of  the  band,  was 
rendered  as  the  last  selection  on  the 
regular  programme,  and  the  benediction 
was  then  pronounced  by  Rev.  Binn  Bow¬ 
man. 

Almost  immediately  the  company  be¬ 
gan  to  break  up  and  to  move  off  ini 
groups,  or  to  drive  off  over  the  high¬ 
way,  where  the  dense  clouds  of  dust 
almost  blinded  and  choked  the  people. 

A  few  of  those  on  the  ground  yester¬ 
day  in  addition  to  the  list  already  pub¬ 
lished  were  as  follows. 

Captain  R.  T.  Cornwell  and  wife,  Mrs. 
P.  E.  Jefferis,  Miss  Gheen,  West  Chester; 
Miss  Fetters,  Glen-Boeh;  Christian  Bapp 
and  family,  Valley;  Miss  Aida  'I*.  Evans, 
Wiilistown ;  S.  D.  Ramsey’  Esq.,  Miss 
Eleanore  Ramsey,  Edgar  Bewis.  Miss 
Mary  Hayes.  Miss  Borena  Matiack,  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  McFadden,  A.  Wayne  Elliott. 
Superintendent  F.  P.  Bye.  John  G.  Em- 
bree,  George  S.  Zane,  Mrs.  C.  Arthur 
Speakman  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.),  Miss  Abbie 
Parker.  Mrs.  John  A.  Rupert  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Fitzsimmons  and  children,  Miss 
Baura  M.  Ccx,  William  Taylor,  Harry 
Baldwin,  Jesse  Jones. 

COL.  GILKYSON’S  SPEECH. 


What  He  Said  Yesterday  on  the  Paoli 
Monument  Grounds. 

It  gives  mp  great  pleasure  on  behalf 
of  the  Paoli  Memorial  Association  to 
once  more  welcome  you  to  these  historic 
grounds.  Fpi  three  consecutive  yearn 
we  have  assembled  here  for  the  purposn 


of  paying  tribute  !o  the  iinia _ _ 

who  rest  here,  and  for  the  last  two 
i  ears  you  have  come  by  invitation  of. 
the  Paoli  kjemorial  Association.  This 
Association  anogates  to  itseif.no  rights . 
of  hospitality,  nor  of  eminent  domain, 
not  possessed  by  every  citizen  of  Ches-I 
ter  and  Delaware  counties,  it  is  simply 
an  organization  banded  together  front 
patriotic  motives,  whose  object  is  to 
awaken  and  keen  alive  an  interest  in 
Paoli,  believing  that  the  liberality 
which  prompted  the  original  owners  o' 
this  tract  to  deed  it  to  the  military  or¬ 
ganizations  of  Chester  and  Delaware 
counties  calls  for  an  earnest  and  con¬ 
tinuous  response  from  the  patriotism  or 
all  citizens  in  preserving  this  gift  front 
the  hands  of  vandals  and  in  making  if. 
a  spot  Where  all  may  desire  to  come. 

Our  preparations  for  your  entertain¬ 
ment  have  never  been  elaborate,  but  we 
have  always  sought  to  have  them  in 
keeping  with  the  time  and  the  occasion. 
Tiie  thought  of  all  who  gather  here 
every  year  must  be  substantially'  the 
same;  the  text  of  every  speaker  must 
be  identical— the  hardships  and  sudden, 
death  of  those  who  gave  up  their  lives 
here  that  this  nation  should  not  perish 
from  the  c-aith.  But  from  that,  thought 
and  from  that  text  spring  all  those 
broad  and  noble  lessons  of  patriotism 
and  love,  and  appreciation  of  one’s  coun¬ 
try,  which  must  rise  in  the  heart  of 
every  true  American  as  he  stands  upon 
this  hallowed  spot. 

It  is  to  awaken  these  thoughts  and  to 
keep  them  alive  that  we  have  asked  you 
here  a.nd  have  prepared  this  very  mod¬ 
est  entertainment  for  your  pleasure.  The 
booming  of  cannon,  the  sound  of  mar¬ 
tial  music,  the  voice  of  oratory  and  the 
sweeter  voices  of  children  are  all  blend¬ 
ed  for  one  great  purpose — to  point  out  to 
all  of  us  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  all  that  the  liberty  and  prosperity 
which  we  enjoy  to-day  was  brought  by 
self-sacrifice  and  death. 

We  are  glad  to  see  many  here;  each 
year  it  seems  to  me  the  number  increas¬ 
es,  until  in  a  few  years  what  is  now  a 
labor  of  love  and  patriotism  upon  the 
part  of  a  few  in  bringing  you  together, 
will  be  the  spontaneous  patriotic  act  of 
the  multitude  who  will  come  unasked 
and  uninvited.  This  is  the  end  aimed  at 
by  the  Paoli  Memorial  Association. 

As  we  stood  here  together  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  sunshine  just  one  year  ago  how 
little  we  dreamed  of  the  momentous 
events  that  would  crowd  upon  us  before 
we  should  meet  here  again  to-day;  of 
the  vital  issues  that  would  confront  us 
as  a  nation;  of  the  grave  and  irrevoca¬ 
ble  decisions  we  should  be  compelled  to 
make.  Decisions  that  would  alter  our 
whole  outlook,  recast  our  international 
relations,  and  perhaps  change  our  en¬ 
tire  destiny  as  a  nation,  and  by  which 
we  should  be  judged  for  all  time.  Truly 
we  have  been  making  history  fast  with¬ 
in  the  space  of  one  short  year. 

And  we  of  this  epoch-making  time, 
standing  here  in  the  sweep  of  events,  in 
the  closing  days  of  this  wonderful  cen¬ 
tury,  may  well  pause  and  turn  back  for 
an  hour  . to  the  heroes  of  ’70.  To  the  men 
of  those  times  who  have  made  these 
times  possible  to  us,  and  among  the  men 
and  associated  with  these  times  stands 
that  central  figure  of  one  of  the  brav¬ 
est  and  noblest  patriots  of  that  age— 
General  Anthony  Wayne — brave,  dash¬ 
ing,  reckless  of  his  own  life,  but  careful 
of  those  under  him;  the  friend  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  beloved  of  the  whole 
army,  General  Anthony  Wayne  stands 
out  pre-eminently  from  Revolutimiary 
history  as  a  hero  among  heroes. 

In  the  shifting,  changing  scenes  of  a 
new  country,  generation  after  generation 
leaves  the  homes  of  their  fathers  ai 
finds  newer  homes  in  untried  lane 
This  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
spirit  of  progress  and  of  developi 
unknown  to  older  countries.  Hence 
seldom  that  we  find  descendants 


the  third" '  affiT- fourth  generation  dwell-? 
nig'  in  the  homes  of  their  fathers.  But 
when  we  do,  and  that  ancestor  is  one 
whom  history  has  taught  us  to  revere, 
we  feel  like  doing  honor  to  him  and  to 
the  gentlemanly  traits  of  character 
which  have  descended  to  him  through  a 
long  line  of  gentlemen.  We  have  with 
us  to-day  a  lineal  descendant  of  General 
Anthony  Wayne,  living  upon  the  an¬ 
cestral  acres  and  moving  among  the 
scenes  made  historic  by  thje  presence  of 
his  forefather.  Tt  seemrf  fitting  and 
proper  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  suggest  the  name  of  William  Wavnc. 
Jr.,  to  preside  over  this  meeting,  arid  [ 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
that  gentleman  to  you. 


COL.  M'CLURE’S  ADDRESS. 

Some  of  the  Leading  Points  Which  He 
So  Forcibly  Presented. 

In  opening  his  address  at  the  Paoli 
Monument  Grounds  yesterday,  Col.  A. 
j  K.  McClure  said  that  he  had  prepared 
no  set  speech  for  the  occasion.  Any  one 
who  could  not  be  inspired  by  such  a 
gathering,  in  such  a  place,  would  be 
incapable  of  inspiration. 

Every  life,  every  historical  incident 
has  its  lesson  for  some  one. 
j  The  silent  influence  of  the  song”Home. 

J  Sweet  Home.”  has  been  more  profound 
;  than  many  a  deed  which  has  been  her- 
'j  aided  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
j  the  land.  The  speaker  said  that  he 
would  rather  be  the  author  of  “Home. 
Sweet  Home,”  than  of  the  Declaration 
I  of  Independence.  Both  these  master¬ 
pieces  will  live  for  centuries,  but  the 
world  probably  owes  more  to  Payne 
than  to  Jefferson.  Just  as  is  the  influ-  1 
I  ence  of  a  simple  song  or  a  quiet  life 
J  upon  those  who  come  in  contact  witi 
1  them,  so  in  the  anals  of  history,  Paoli 
stands  forth  in  bold  character.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  men  were  engaged. ir. 
that  bloody  conflict.  The  struggle  last¬ 
ed  but  a  few  hours,  but  it  has  gone  [I 
down  to. posterity  as  the  greatest  bloc' 
on  the  page  of  England’s  history,  and 
for  that  outrage  to  humanity  General 
Grey  will  eve?  be  held  responsible,  is; 
this  action  alone  of  all  the  battles  ot 
the  Revolution  quarter  was  denied  the 
men  and  they  were  struck  down  many 
times  long  after  all  struggle  on  their 
part  had  ceased,  and  when  they  were 
on  their  knees  begging  for  mercy. 

But-1  Paoli  taught  the  world  a  great 
lesson.  It  taught  that  barbarity  in  i 
warfare  can  not  be  permitted  in  Chris¬ 
tian  lands  and  when  the  United  States 
demanded  of  Spain  that  she  loose  her 
hold  on  the  tyranically  governed  eolo- 
-  pies,  she. but  fulfilled  the  obligation  laid 
upon  her  by  that  midnight  struggle  long 
$  ago. 

NO  FLEET  THERE. 

In  a  mirth-provoking  manner  Col.  Mc¬ 
Clure  gave  what  he  designated  as  the 
true  history  of  the  recent  Spanish  cam¬ 
paign.  When  the  American  fleet  went 
at  the  Spanish  fleet,  he-said,  they  found 
there  was  no  Spanish  fleet  there.  The 
vessels  that  were  not  sunk  fled  as  fast 
as  paddle  wheels  and  sails  could  carry 
■  them. 

The  Spanish  sailors  and  soldiers  were 
not  lacking  in  bravery.  They  were  bold 
enough  and  loyal  enough  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  with  their  vessels,  but 
they  were  so  sure  that  thev  were  going 
to  be  whipped  that  they  thought  they 
were  defeated  almost  before  they  w era 
fired  on. 

At  the  battle  of  Santiago  the  conflict 
„on  the  first  d ay  was  entirely  and  de- 


cisively .against  the  Americans  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Shatter  fully  expected  to  be  oblig¬ 
ed  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  their 
position.  But  lo  and  behold !  when  the 
army  awoke  up  the  next  morning  they 
learned  through  the  Madrid  papers  tha'. . 
the  Spanish  had  sustained  an  over¬ 
whelming  defeat,  so  Shafter  decided  to 
remain  where  he  was.  We  were  un-,f 
rtoubtedly  beaten  on  that  memorable 
day,  as  we  ought  to  have  been  because 
of*  our  weak  position  and  small  force, 
but 'the  Spanish  were  so  demoralized 
that  they  did  not  know  when  they  were 
victorious. 

The  speaker  described  Schley's  chase 
after  the  Cristobol  Colon,  which  he  fully 
expected  would  demolish  his  own  smaller 
battle  ship,  and  amusingly  depicted  that 
gallant  commander’s  surprise  when  he 
found  that  the  Spanish  did  know  how¬ 
to  manage  a  good  ship  when  they  har, 
one. 

The  recent  war,  lie  said,  had  found, 
the  world  at  large  looking  with  some 
disdain  upon  the  American  navy,  and 
we  ourselves  looking  upon  it  with  even 
more  contempt  than  did  the  world  at 
large,  but  the  events  of  the  past  few 
months  have  proved  it  to  be  a  mighty 
power,  upheld  by  gallant  officers  and 
men.  The  splendid  conduct  of  the  wai 
and  the  humanity  by  which  it  was  mark¬ 
ed  have  done  much  to  wipe  out  tip- 
stain  of  Paoli  from  the  world's  history 
and  have  been  the  carrying  out  of  the 
great  lesson  here  taught. 

When  the  war  opened  the  United 
States  had  no  thought  of  acquiring  ter¬ 
ritory.  but  recent,  events  p------  -  ' 

upon  her  shoulders  repronsibilitics  which 
she  cannot  shirk  without  being  falsi?  til' 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  uagtuy 
acted  on  the  spot  where  his  hearers 
were  gathered,  and  the  speaker  p: 
sied  that  any  political  party  which 
should  advocate  the  furling  of  the  Stars 
p.nd  Stripes  in  any  land  in  which  it  has 
been  unfurled  will  be  destined  to  imme¬ 
diate  and  complete  annihilation. 
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BYGONES  RETOUCHED. 


Threads  of  the  Past  AVoven  Into  Stories 
for  To-Day. 

Going  through  that  old  West  Chester 
Directory  of  fifty  years  ago  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  any  one  who  recalls  the  names  of 
those  prominent  in  our  town  back  in 
those  days.  We  run  down  a  few  mem¬ 
oranda  of  statistics: 

The  churches  of  our  town  then  were 
the  Baptist  at  its  present  location,  with 
Rev.  Robert  Lowry,  Pastor:  R.  Maris 
Frame,  Uriah  V.  Pennypacker,  E.  P. 
AA  orraH  and  Payne  Gould.  Deacons,  and 
E.  P.  Worrall.  R.  Maris  Frame,  William 
A.  Taylor,  George  Fitzsimmons  and 
Payne  Gould,  Trustees.  All  of  the  above 
are  now  deceased  with  the  exception  of  - 
the  ever-popular  Pastor.  Rev.  Robert 
Lowry,  who  is  a  resident  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 
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irst  Presbyterian  Church  with  Rev. 
m.  E.  Moore,  as  Pastor.  The  Eiders 
are  Henry  Flemming'.  Dr.  Wiimer 
'1  fnrthington,  P.  Frazer  Smith.  Lambert 
Jlark  and  William  F.  Wyers,  and  the 
Trustees  were  Henry  Flemming,  Wil¬ 
liam  Williamson,  John  Marshall,  Wil¬ 
liam  Apple,  Dr.  Wiimer  Worthington. 

P.  Frazer  Smith,  B.  Franklin  Pyle  and 
Francis  Parke.  All  of  the  above  have 
been  called  hence  with  the  exception  of 
the  well-remembered  Pastor,  Wm.  E.  | 
Moore,  now  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
whose  appearance  in  his  old  pulpit  one  i 
morning  last  spring  caused  the  large 
Church  to  be  Ailed  to  the  doors,  many  | 
strange  faces  appearing  in  the  congre¬ 
gation,  faces  of  those  who  had  listened 
to  Mr.  Moore  when  he  was  stationed 
here. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had 
as  its  Pastor  Rev.  M.  D.  Kurtz.  The 
Stewards  were  Cheyney  Nields,  John  H. 
Sweney,  James  Sweney,  John  Lent,  Wil- 
liam  Ingram,  Caleb  J.  Matlack  and  T. 

C.  Rodgers,  and  the  Trustees  were  Wil¬ 
liam  Ingram,  John  H.  Sweney,  James 
Sweney,  Cheyney  Nields  and  John  Lent. 
All  of  these  men  have  been  called  hence 
with  the  exception  of  Steward  Caleb  J. 
Matlack,  who  now  resides  on  North 
Church  street,  as  faithful  in  his  mem¬ 
bership  as  he  was  forty  years  ago. 

The  Church  pf  the  Holy  Trinity  was  on 
West  Gay  street,  the  present  Armory 
Building.  Its  Rector  was  Rev.  William 
Newton,  later  the  Rector  of  the  Reform¬ 
ed  Episcopal  Church  and  who  died  a  few 
years  ago.  The  Wardens  were  Lewis 
Brinton  and  Dr.  J.  PI.  Bradford,  and  the 
Vestry  comprised  Dr.  William  Dar¬ 
lington,  Olof  Stromberg,  George  W. 
Pearce,  James  H.  Bull,  David  Meconkey, 
Minshall  B.  Broomhall,  Thomas  B. 
Jacobs,  Henry  S.  Evans  and  Henry 
Buckwalter.  As  with  the  others  there  is 
■the  single  survivor — James  H.  Bull  who 
remains  with  us. 

St.  Agnes  Church  had  as  its  Pastor 
Father  John  B\  Pendergrast,  and  a 
popular  man  he  was  in  his  flock  and  in 
the  community. 

The  two  Friends  Meetings  were  then 
in  the  same  location  they  are  now. 
Ministers  at  the  High  Street  Meeting 
are  given  as  Stephen  Paschall,  Ann 
Jackson  and  Sarah  Hoopes,  and  those  at 
the  Chestnut  Street  Meeting  as  John 
Wood  and  Hannah  Gibbons. 

Zion  A.  M.  E.  Church  was  the  only  one 
in  charge  of  the  colored  people.  Its  lo¬ 
cation  was  down  opposite  Everhart’s 
Grove.  Its  Pastor  was  Rev.  John  M. 
Brown.  No  other  officers  are  given  to 
it. 

The  list  of  schools  in  our  town  forty 
years  ago  was  quite  a  formidable  one 
and  compares  favorably  with  the  schools 
of  to-day.  The  public  school  system 
was  represented  by  the  Barnard  Street 
School,  now  the  Denny  Tag  Company's 
building,  and  the  colored  school,  a  small 
one-story  structure  which  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  Barnard  street,  about 
midway  between  Church  and  Darlington 
streets.  *  The  Directors  were  Plenry 
Sharpless,  Dr.  Jesse  C.  Green,  R.  Maris 
Frame,  Benjamin  Bates,  Washington 
Townsend  apd  Minshall  B.  Broomhall. 
Dr.  Green  alo'ne  remains  to  give  us  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  school  incidents  of  those 
days.  The  other  schools  were  Bolmar’s 
Institute  for  young  men  where  now  is 
the  Convent;  Miss  Barclay’s  select,  school 
on  West  Miner  street;  Miss  _  EmmaJ 
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Dennis’’  primary  school  on  West 
street;  Aunt  Hannah  Embred’s  prli 
school,  corner  of  Church  and  Barnard; 
Miss  Mary  C.  Pratt’s  school  for  young 
ladies,  in  the  rear  of  the  present  Post 
Office  building;  Thomas  B.  Jacobs’  school 
for  hoys  out  in  Portico  Row;  Miss  E.  W. 
Richards'  school  for  young  ladies  on 
East  Gay  street;  Students’  Home,  a  j 
t  school  for  young  ladies  in  the  Turk  s  ; 
Head  Plotel  building,  conducted  by  Isa¬ 
bella  B.  Butler  and  Sarah  Hughes:  the 
West  Chester  Female  Seminary,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Misses  Evans,  where  now 
is  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church;  the 
West  Chester  Academy  on  West  Gay 
street,  William  F.  Wyers,  Principal.  The  > 
trustees  of  the  Academy  were  Joseph  J. 
Lewis,  Dr.  William  Darlington,  John 
W.  Townsend,  Dr.  Isaac  Thomas,  Dr. 
Wiimer  Worthington.  John  Marshall, 
Washington  Townsend,  Joseph  Hemphill 
flj  and  Joseph  P.  Wilson,  and  the  Friends’ 

,  School  on  North  Church  street. 

The  borough  was  governed  by  Joseph 
P.  Wilson  as  Chief  Burgess;  William  B. 
Waddell.  Second  Burgess;  William 
Ingram,  George  Brinton,  Lewis  W. 
Shields,  Robert  Mercer  and  Samuel  S. 
Heed,  Assistant  Burgesses.  The  Bor¬ 
ough  Treasurer  was  William  S.  Kirk; 
Superintendent  of  Water  Pipes,  William 
i.  Apple;  Street  Commissioner,  Paschall: 

•  Cope;  Constable  and  Clerk  of  Market, 
Gus.  A.  McCartney;  Lamp  Lighters, Wil¬ 
liam  Lynch  and  Andrew  Ferrell. 

The  Bank  of  Chester  County  was  the 
only  bank.  Its  officers  were  President, 
Dr.'  William  Darlington;  Cashier,  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Jefferis;  Assistant  Cashier  and 
Paying  Teller,  John  W.  Torrey;  Receiv¬ 
ing'  Teller,  William  S.  Kirk;  Directors, 
Dr.  William  Darlington,  Smith  Sharp¬ 
less.  Richard  M.  Thomas,  Dr.  Isaac 
Thomas,  Jacob  B.  Morgan,  Dr.  Wiimer 
Worthington,  George  Brinton,  John 
Marshall,  William  Darlington,  Esq., 
William  Windle,  Joel  Hawley,  Joseph 
Dowdall  and  Joseph  P.  Wilson.  Dis- 
1  count  days  and  hours  of  opening  and 
closing  were  the  same  as  at  present,  but 
they  did  not  have  the  same  holidays 
they  do  now,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  and  Christmas  were  the  only 
‘  days  they  closed.  Now  they  close  in  ad¬ 
dition  New  Year’s  day,  22d  of  February, 
"election  days.  Good  Friday,  Memorial 
Day,  Labor  Day  and  Saturday  afternoon 
| for  about  four  or  five  months  in  the  - 
year.  .  j 

There  were  two  libraries,  a  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  three  fire  companies,  an 
Odd  Fellows’  Lodge,  a  Cabinet  of  Na- 
jtural  Science,  a  Police  Assiciation,  The 
]  crank  and  Dasher,  a  literary  club,  a‘ 
Female  Bible  Society,  a  Ladies’  Union 
I  Benevolent  Society,  the  Club,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  and  Medical  Society. 

The  Post  Office  was  on  Gay  street, 
with  William  A.  Moore  as  Postmaster. 
It  was  open  from  7  a.  m.,  to  7  p.  m..  and 
from  12  to  1  o'clock  on  Sundays.  There 
were  two  mails  eacti  way  daily  by  iail 
between  here  and  Philadelphia  and  one 
oy  stage. 

The  only  railroad  was  the  west  Ches¬ 
ter  and  Philadelphia  road  leaving  from 
the  depot  op  East  Gaj^  street./  Trains 
left  daily  except  Sunday,  at  7.30  a.  m. 
and  3  p.  m.;  fare  75  cents.  We  had  a 
'  stage  to  Reading  leaving  every  Tues¬ 
day,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  passing 
Oakland,  Lionville,  Eagle,  Wallace, 
Loag’s,  Morgantown.  Joanna  Furnace 


Tft(fkers'viUeT  Through  fare  $2  00. 
tinu  1-  ...  c+'iot*  left  tri- weekly, 

The  CDChranville  stage  eit  tTnionvllle. 
via  Marsliallton.  Krnbre^iffe  Un^onvme, 

Doe  Run  and  Gum  Tree.  The  jncw 

land  stage  went  via  Downtngtown  Gal- 

laeherville,  Brick  Tavern,  Blanco  v  ia 
Manor!  Rockville  and  Waynesbur*  The 
Wilmington  stage  was  tri-w  c  ■ 
the  Philadelphia  stage  was  daily. 

Those  old-time  days  are  interesting  to 
ln  "e  '  ..h„,.e  list  ot  names  wall 

rCali’wk  to our recollection  n  host  of 

the  front  once  more. _ _ 
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HISTORY  OF  NEW  GARDEN 


THE  FIRST  SETTLERS  OF  THE  TOWN¬ 
SHIP  AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS. 

_ _  'Is, 


THE  HAMMER  AND  TROWEL. 


I  propose  now  to  give  some  account  of 
some  of  those  who  have  been  licensed  by 
the  court  to  keep  a  public  house  long  and 
familiarly  known  as  the  “Hammer  and 
Trowel”  tavern,  and  some  facts  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith. 

As  already  stated  this  dated  back  prob¬ 
ably  several  years  prior  to  1739,  when  Win. 
Carpenter  probably  had  an  ale  house  there¬ 
about.  In  1739  he  petitioned  the  court  for 
license,  representing  that  he  had  kept  an 
ale  house  for  a  year  past,  and  desiring  to  he 
allowed  to  sell  “beer  and  cyder  and  keep  a 
ublic  house  of  entertainment  the  ensuiug 
pear.”  Allowed. 

Nov.  23d,  1739,  George  Chandler  put  in 
lis  petition  for  license:  “I  having  lately 
mrchased  a  house  &  small  piece  of  land  in 
he  township  of  New  Garden  where  William 
Carpenter  now  dwells,  which  stands  very 
:onvenient  for  a  house  of  entertainment,  & 
10  public  house  kept  near  it, — sickness  & 
ither  misfortunes  having  brought  your  pe- 
itioner  to  such  a  poor  condition  that  he  is 
lot  able  to  do  hard  work,  &  having  a  wife 
ind  a  charge  of  small  children,”  &c.  This 
ipplication  for  license,  backed  by  ten  rep- 
esentative  citizens  of  the  township,  was 
lot  allowed. 

Whether  the  tired  and  thirsty  travellers 
vere  unable  to  get  refreshments  at  that 
ilace  in  the  next  three  or  four  years  I  have 
lot  been  able  to  learn. 

In  the  winter  of  1741  William  Reid  pe- 
itioned  the  court  for  a  license.  His  appli- 
sation  was  endorsed  by  thirty-five  of  h  s 
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Geighbors.  and  hacked  by  a  siippTementary 
letition  from  Nottingham,  with  more  than 
i  score  of  signers.  The  application  was  of¬ 
fered  to  be  laiij  over  to  the  Summer  term. 
The  result  lias  not  been  banded  dowu  to 


me 


A&gnst  31st..  1742,  he  again  presented 
his  $eti*ioh* D^eii'K  4W£ted  by  the  Great 
Road' from  Conestoga  toHristtana  Creek  & 
New  Castle  where  the  road  from  Brandy - 
wine  to  Nottingham  crosses  the  same  Lo 
house  being  nearer  on  the  said  Gieat  Load 
than  fifteen  miles.”  To  this  petition  over 
twenty  names  were  signed.  It  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  one  from  Nottingham  signed  by 
as  many  more  names  of  her  citizens  desir¬ 
ing  a  public  house  between  John  Frew  s, 
(New  London)  and  Archibald  McNeill  s, 
(the  Anvil)  which  is  not  less  than  twelve 
miles.  Disallowed.  [So  marked.) 

Although  this  application  was  apparently 
not  granted,  yet  William  Reid,  in  a  peti- 
tition  to  the  court  bearing  date  August  30, 
1743  says.  “  Having  at  last  August  court 
obtained  your  Honour’s  Recommendation 
for  a  license,  to  keep  a  Publick  House  of 
Entertainment  for  the  selling  of  Wine, Rum, 
Beer,  Sider  aud  other  strong  liquors  am 
desirous  for  the  renewal  of  the  same  for 
another  year.  This  application  backed  by 
twenty-four  signers,  was  allowed. 

Thus  under  difficulties  was  William  Reid 
licensed  at  this  place,  and  which  was  annu¬ 
ally  renewed  by  him  to  the  court  until 

^Stephen  White  having  purchased  the 
place  where  William  Reed  kept,  a  license 
was  annually  allowed  him  till  1753,  about 
which  period  of  time  he  was  dispossessed 
of  the  property  by  the  sheriff.  Elizabeth 
Ring  became  the  owner  and  her  husband, 
Nathaniel  Ring,  procure,  the  license  which 
was  annually  renewed  to  him  for  ten  years. 
Thus  it  had  acquired  the  name  of  Ring  s 
tavern 

From  17G4  to  ’69  Simon  Woodrow  was 
the  licensed  keeper  of  the  house. 

In  1769  Sarah  Baldwin  was  the  applicant 
for  license  at  “formerly  Nathaniel  King’s, 
the  old  and  accustomed  tavern, &c.,‘  Ship, 
property  of  Elizabeth  Ring.”  Her  appli¬ 
cation  was  granted  and  in  the  following 
year  was  renewed,  but  in  1771  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
aign  of  the  “Ship”  was  hung  out  to  catch 

the  eye  of  the  weary  traveller. 

Nathaniel  Ring  died  in  1766.  In  1<7‘„ 
the  place  was  rented  to  Stephen  Anderson, 
who  obtained  a  license  at  the  Ship,  former¬ 
ly  Nathaniel  Ring’s.  In  the  following 
year  he  appears  to  have  purchased  the  pro¬ 
perty  from  Elizabeth  Ring  and  license  was 
continued  to  him  annually  for  some  years, 
but  how  many  the  records  fail  to  show,  nut 
it  is  quite  probable  that  he  continued  to 
dispense  the  ardent  to  the  needy  till  about 
the  close  of  the  war  when  he  was,  (as  else¬ 
where  stated)  tried  and  convicted  of  high 
treason  and  his  property  forfeited  to  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Whether 
in  the  two  decades  next  followmg  this  sum¬ 
mary  action  the  “Ship”  continued  to  be 
kept  as  a  public  house  I  have  no  means  ot 
knowing  to  a  certainty  hut  there  is  much 


~ison  for  supposing 'that  it  bad  been  so 
Ts pt  open  much  of  that  time  to  accommo 
date  travellers. 

In  1784  Dr.  James  Hutchinson  sold  the 
premises  unto  Enoch  Betts.  He  appears  to 
have  had  license  in  that  and  the  year  next 
following. 

Then  Joseph  Gray  became  the  landlord 
and  secured  the  license  in  four  successive 
years.  In  1790  and  for  the  six  years  next 
following  Thomas  McDaniel,  under  the 
cloak  of  a  license  catered  to  the  wants  of 
the  dry  and  hungry  callers  in.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  that  the  sign  of  the  “  Ham¬ 
mer  and  Trowel”  was  first  hung  out  to 
lure  the  passer-by  to  stop  in.  By  this 
name  it  is  still  well  known  though  its  title 
has  several  times  been  changed  for  a  short 
time. 

Tradition  has  it  that  before  It  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Hammer  and  Trowel  it  had 
the  title  of  the  “  Billet,”  but  I  fail  to  find 
any  confirmation  of  this  story, 

In  1792  the  property  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Hugh  Thompson  of  the  city  of 
Wilmington  in  whom  and  his  son,  Allen 
Thompson,  it  remained  until  1835. 

The  first  three  years  and  perhaps  for  a 
longer  time  George  Copeland,  jr. ,  had  i 
rented  and  kept  it  a  licensed  house.  j 
The  following  year  1782,  Major  Parr  sold 
64  acres  of  the  property  with  the  mansion 
unto  Dr.  James  Hutchinson  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  £275,  4s,  equal  to  about  $976  25 
Pennsylvania  currency,  subject  to  the  be 
fore  mentioned  ground  rent  and  under  the 
proportionate  part  of  the  yearly  quitrent  oi 
quitrents  due  or  accruing  for  t^e  hereby 
granted  premises  to  the  chief  proprietor  or 
proprietors  of  the  feea  therein.  ’ 1 

In  the  same  or  the  following  year  “James 
Hutchinson,  of  Philadelphia,  practioner  of 
physics,  and  Lydia,  his  wife,”  by  indenture 
conveyed  the  same  messuage  and  premises 
unto  “Jonathan  Dickson,  Seargant,”  of  the 
same  city  in  fee — subject  to  the  aforesaid 
ground  rents. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  execution  of  the 
aforesaid  indenture  “Jonathan  Dickinson, 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  seargant,  with 
Margaret,  h;s  wife,  by  Deed  Poll  endorsed 
on  the  back  of  the  above  recited  Indenture 
re-conveyed  the  same  messuage  and  land 
back  unto  James  Hutchinson  M.  D.,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  annual  delivery  of  the  wheat 
aforesaid.’” 

About  1785  or  ’6,  Dr.  James  Hutchinson 
and  wife  Lydia  disposed  of  the  same  prem  ¬ 
ises  unto  Enoch  Betts.  In  the  winter  ot 
1788  Ezekiel  Leonard,  sheriff,  sold  Enoch 
Betts  out  and  Joshua  Jackson,  of  the  city 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  became  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  he  held  possession  until  1792.  though 
never  occupied  by  them.  In  that  year  ho 
and  his  wife  Dinah  conveyed  the  said  Hos¬ 
telry,  messuage  and  64  acres  of  land  unto 
Hugh  Thompson  also  of  the  city  of  Wil¬ 
mington. 

Later  in  the  same  year  (1792)  “Hugh 
Thompson,  then  of  the  city  of  Pniladelphia 
by  deed  of  Indenture”  conveyed  the  same 
messuage  and  45  acres  of  the  land  unto 
'ane  Cloud  in  trust  until  her  son  Allan 
Thompson  should  arrive  at  twenty-one  years 
of  age — then  to  the  said  Allan  Thompson  in 
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'that  ltHbad  been 


fee.  Itfis  not  probable -that  Jane 'Cloud  <  r 
her  son  ever  lived  on  the  property  inasmuch 
as  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
from  the  time  she  came  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  it  through  the  many  years  that 
,  transpired  up  to  1835  when  Allan  Thomp¬ 
son  and  his  wife  Anna  sojd  and  conveyed 
it  to  Sidney  Marsh  it  had  been  rented  to 
one  another  and  kept  as -a  house  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  Sidney  Marsh  had  thus  occu¬ 
pied  it  for  seven  years  when  he  made  the 
purchase. 

After  his  purchase  he  acquired  other 
lands  adjoining  thereunto  and  continued  to 
occupy  the  messuage  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  years  until  the  time  of  his  decease  in 
1865.  Sidney’s  wife  was  Sarah  (Chandler) 

f I  Marsh,  a  notable  woman  whose  parentage 
ias  been  already  alluded  to.  She  survived 
iber  husband  about  seven  years  during  which 
time  she  with  her  children,  Ralph,  Sarah  (2) 
and  Sidney  (2)  continued  to  hold  and  oc¬ 
cupy  the  property.  On  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  farm  Ralph  erected  a  commo¬ 
dious  brick  house  and  in  1867  died.  About 
this  time  Sarah  (2)  married  Solon  Adams. 
He  died  in  1871.  In  1872  Sidney  (2)  died. 
Ralph  and  he  both  were  unmarried.  In  1873 
the  mother,  Sarah  Marsh  (1)  died.  At  her 
decease  Sarah  Adams  became  sole  heir  to 
the  Marsh  estate.  A  year  or  two  later  Sarah 
Adams  married  Edward  G.  Yetter.  In  18 — 
Sarah  (Adams)  Yetter  died.  Thus  did  the 
Marsh  family  in  a  few  short  years  pass| 
away. 

Sarah  Yetter  in  her  will  devised  the  mes 
suage  and  land  above  the  State  road  unto 
her  husband  in  fee  and  the  new  brick  house 
and  land  with  it  to  his  use  during  his  life. 

In  1883  E.  G.  Yetter  sold  and  conveyed 
his  messuage  and  land  unto  James  W. 
Mendenhall  who  only  held  it  one  year  andj 
then  passed  the  title  thereto  uuto  Morri: 
Shields  who  much  improved  the  building 
thereon  and  remained  in  possession  till  th 
spring  of  1898  when  he  sold  the  property 
to  a  Philadelphian  named  Green  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Kennett  Square. 
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History  of  new  garden. 


THE  FIRST  SETTLERS  OF  THE  TOWN¬ 


SHIP  AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS. 

Stephen  Greenfield  was  the  licensed  host 
I  at  the  “Trowel”  from  1809  to  ’13  inclusive. 
William  Hasrgarty  took  possession  as  a 
tenant  in  1814.  He  was  the  father  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Ilaggarty,  deceased,  late  prison 
warden  and  ex-commissioner  of  Chester 
I  county.  In  a  letter  from  Washington  un¬ 
der  date  of  Oct.  31,  1886  he  said:  “.My 
!  father  moved  to  the  Hammer  and  Trowel 
in  1814  and  died  the  spring  of  1825.  Being 
very  young  at  the  time  I  am  not  able  to 
recollect  many  things  in  relation  to  the 
place.  In  the  spring  of  1826  Caleb  Swayne 
moved  there  and  remained  there  until 
Sidney  Marsh  took  possession  Of  the 
amount  and  kind  of  patronage  I  know  but 
I  little  except  that  it  was  a  great  place  for  the 
teams  to  stop  going  to  and  from  Lancaster.” 

Sidney  Marsh  had  rented  and  in  the 
1  ’ - 
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I  spring  of  Th25  assumed  t be  management  of 
R.  the  ‘  Hammer  and  Trowel.’’ 

Playing  at  ‘‘Hand  Ball”  was  a  favorite 
v  passtime  for  the  youth  of  that  day.  New 
Garden  school  had  its  “Ball  ALley”,  so  had 
the  ‘‘Hammer  and  Trowel.” 

■  •  The  east  end  of  the  bouse  and  adjoining 
“  yard  was  a  favorite  resort  on  the  last  after¬ 
noon  in  each  week  for  the  young  men  and 
some  not  so  young  eo  indulge  in  the  sport 
as  well  as  its  perquisites. 

In  1835  Sidney  purchased  the  property 
L  from  Allen  Thompson  and  continued  to  oc- 
[  cupy  it  having  his  license  renewed  down  to 
I  1839.  A  temperance  sentiment  had  for 
I  several  years  been  growing  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  had  become  so  strong  that  at 
about  1839  he  was  induced  to  relinquish 
the  sale  of  intoxicants.  The  old  sign-post 
was  chopped  off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  a  new  one  plaute.1  iu  its  stead  bearing 
a  sign  with  the  inscription  ‘‘Temperance 

Ilnn  and  Traveller’s  Best.”  A  mass  tem¬ 
perance  meeting  was  held  in  a  pleasant 
|  grove  nearby  and  all  things  seemed  to  be 
moving  forward  in  the  name  of  sobriety. 

About  that  time  Sidney  Marsh  removed 
to  the  “Mansion  House”  in  West  Chester 
keeping  it  as  a  Temperance  Inn. 

His  New  Garden  property  was  rented  to 
and  by  l’hineas  Brown  during  the  years  of 
1840  and  '41  without  license  and  the  next 
following  two  years  by  Daniel  Johnson,  a 
respectable  shoemaker  of  the  neighborhood. 

Too  few  of  the  professed  temperance 
people  were  careful  to  patronize  the  Tem¬ 
perance  houses  and  Sidney  became  dis¬ 
couraged  at  the  four  or  live  years  experi¬ 
ment  and  with  his  family  returned  to  New 
Garden  iu  1844,  took  down  the  new  sign 
,  and  iu  its  place  hung  out  the  old  “Hammer 
and  Trowel”  and  again  sought  a  license 
which  was  allowed  him  and  renewed  an¬ 
il  uually  to  the  time  of  his  decease  in  1805. 

Siduey  Marsh  was  a  careful  inn  keeper 
i  and  did  not  patronize  his  own  bar  and 

(kept  what  at  that  time  was  regarded  as  a  c 
1  very  reputable  hostelry.  He  left  to  sur¬ 
vive  him  a  widow,  Sarah,  two  sons,  Balpli 
[  and  Sidney,  and  one  daughter,  Sarah  Marsh. 

I  These  continued  to  keep  the  place*  as  a 
public  house.  Balph  and  Sidney  (2 )  Marsh 
;  had  the  license  for  1866 .  In  that  or  early 
iu  the  next  year  Balph  died  and  iu  1807  ’08 
r  and  ’09,  the  license  was  allowed  to  Sidney 
%  Marsh  (2).  About  1809  Sarah  Marsh  (2) 

|  married  bolace  Adams  and  in  1870  and  ’71 
the  license  was  granted  to  Marsh  &  Adams. 
In  the  latter  year  Solace  Adams  died.  In 
8  1872  the  license  was  renewed  to  Sidney 
Marsh  (2). 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Temperance  ' 
sentiment  throughout  the  state  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  on  the  27th  of  March  1872  passed  an 
Act  known  as  the  “Local  Option  Law”,  it 
|  provided  that  every  three  years  there  after 
at  the  City,  Borough  or  Township  election, 
the  electors  therein  should  vote  whether  1 
liquors  should  or  should  not  be  sold  iu 
such  cities,  boroughs,  and  townships.  New 
Garden  was  against  the  sale,  consequently 

there  was  not  any  license  granted  for  their 

I  sale  in  1873  and  ’74. 

A®  kho  end  of  two  years  the  Legislature 


for  reasons  best  known  to  itsSIF  passed  an 
Act  which  was  approved  the  2nd  day  of 
April  1875  by  Governor  Hartranft  for  the 
repeal  of  the  “Local  Option  Law.” 

Chalkley  I’hillips  occupied  and  conducted 
the  “Hammer  and  Trowel”  during  these 
two  years  of  “drought”  though  rumor  said 
it  was  not  always  ‘  ’dry”.  Sarah  Marsh  (1) 
died  in  1873. 

Sidney  Marsh  (2)  had  died  in  1874  and 
Sarah  (Marsh)  Adams  had  married  Edward 
G.  Yetter  to  whom  license  was  allowed  for 
two  years  1875  and  ’76.  About  this  time 
(1879)  Sarah  Yetter  died.  Thus  in  little  I 
more  than  a  decade  have  the  whole  family  j 
of  Marshs  passed  away. 

In  1877  Chalkley  J.  Yetter  kept  the  house 
and  the  following  six  years  it  was  presided 
over  by  Edward  G.  Yetter  without  license. 

In  the  spring  of  1884  the  property  was 
purchased  by  James  W.  Mendinhall,  of 
New  Garden  who  was  manager  for  that 
year  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  very  fret- 
iy  parted  with  it  to  Morris  Shields  who 
came  to  and  occupied  the  premises,  made 
many  improvements  to  the  buildings  and 
proved  himself  to  be  the  best  farmer  that 
for  a  century  had  tilled  these  hills.  He 
put  aside  the  old  ‘  Hammer  and  Trowel” 
sign  and  dubbed  the  place  “The  Shields 
House”. 

He  ran  along  with  only  an  ‘eating  house’ 
license  for  eight  or  nine  years  until  in  1894 
the  court  allowed  him  a  full  liquor  license. 
This  was  renewed  to  him  annually  there¬ 
after  until  the  spring  of  1898  when  he  sold 
out  the  concern  unto  Hannah  Green  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  who  with  her  husband/ 
Joseph  M.  Green  came  and  now  occupy 
the  nlace._  .....  i 

“Thomas  Garnett  5th  of  3rd  month  1711 
produced  a  certificate  to  this  meeting 
(Newark)  it  being  from  Ireland  which  said 
certificate  himself,  his  wife  Sarah  and  his 
brother  Joseph  Garnett  which  was  read 
and  accepted”  Three  months  after  his 
acceptance  Ihomas  Garnett  was  appointed 
an  overseer  in  his  meeting.  The  land  he- 
had  chosen  for  their  home  in  the  “manor” 
was  a  tract  of  300  acres  east  of  the  middle 
division  line,  south  of  and  bordering  on  the 
Mary  Bowland  land. 

A  road  had  been  travelled  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  tract  from  the  middle 
line  eastwardly  separating  about  50  acres 
ifrom  the  more  southern  part  thereof. 

The  50  acres  were  in  1714  or  ’15  sold  to 
Nathan  Bichards  as  mentioned  in  a  former 

andC£rnh  rn  thf,.  foIlowing  Year  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Garnett  conveyed  their  remain¬ 
ing  250  acres  unto  Thomas  Lightfoof. 

Thomas  Garnett  had  some  time  previous 
to  this  sale  purchased  500  acres  of  land  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  township  of 
Evan  Evans.  To  this  large  tract  they  re¬ 
moved.  J 

In  the  8th  month  1716  Thomas  and 
and  Joseph  Garnett  having  acquainted  this 
meeting  (Newark)  that  they  intended  re¬ 
moving  themselves  and  families  into  Mary¬ 
land  m  Kent  county  and  desired  of  this 
meeting  a  certificate  therefor.  Therefore 
this  meeting  appoints  Thomas  Jackson  and 
Bobert  Johnson  to  make  enquiry  concerning 


their  conversation  and  circumstances  ancl 
give  an  account  to  the  next  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  how  they  found  things  — 2nd  month 
1717  six  month  after  their  appointment  the 
enquirers  “desired  that  tire  granting 
of  a  certificate  may  he  deferred  a  little  long¬ 
er  for  some  reasons  known  to  them,”  4th 
month  next  following  “the  Friends  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  inquiry  concerning  Joseph 
Garnett  have  done  so  and  find  nothing  to 
obstruct  his  having  one.  Therefore  this 
meeting  has  granted  him  one  accordingly.” 

Thomas  Garnett  seemed  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of  in  the  enquiry  as  I  have  failed  to 
find  any  further  metion  of  him  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  meeting. 

In  1718  his  500  acres  of  land  in  New  Gar¬ 
den  was  divided  into  several  tracts  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  has  already  been  stated. 

Thomas  Lightfoot  who  in  1716  or  T7  had 
purchased  the  250  acres  of  Thomas  Garnett 
came  over  from  Ireland  as  the  certificate  he 
brought  with  him  attests.  “Thomas 
'  Lightfoot  produced  to  this  meeting(  Newark 
3rd  of  4th-month  1716)  a  certificate  from 
Moat  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  county  of 
Westmeath  and  nation  of  Ireland,  giving 
us  to  understand  that  he  is  in  unity  with 
them  and  hath  a  concern  for  the  truth  and 
that  he  hath  been  helpful  in  the  Discipline 
of  the  Church  and  of  late  years  has  had  a 
concern  in  public  testimony  for  the  truth  as 
also  of  his  diligence  in  attending  provincial 
and  national  meetings  which  certificate  was 
read  and  accepted.”  It  appears  he  was  a 
man  well  advanced  in  years  on  his  arrival 
in  this  country.  After  occupying  his  land 
in  New  Garden  for  nine  years  he  removed 
to  Darby,  Delaware  county,  Pa.  “In  1724 
being  then  near  four  score  yeais  of  age  he 
with  Benjamin  Kidd,  a  young  minister 
from  England  paid  a  general  visit  to  Friends 
in  New  England. 

Thomas  Chalkley  in  his  journal  wrote 
“In  the  9th  month  1725  I  was  at  the  fune¬ 
ral  of  ou  wyrthy  ancient  friend  Thomas 
Lightfoot.  He  was  buried  at  Derby,  the 
meeting  was  the  largest  I  ever  attended  at 
that  place.  Our  dear  friend  was  greatly 
beloved  for  bis  piety  and  virtue,  his  sweet 
disposition  and  lively  ministry.  The  Lord 
was  with  him  in  his  life  and  death  and 
with  us  at  his  burial.”  What  better  could 
be  said  of  any  one? 

In  his  will  Thomas  Lightfoot  devised  un¬ 
to  his  son  Samuel  Lightfoot  who  had  pro¬ 
bably  occupied  it  from  the  time  his  father 
removed  from  it,  his  250  acres  of  land  in 
New  °arden  township. 

In  a727  Samuel  and  his  wife  Mary  Light¬ 
foot  released  the  premises  unto  his  brother 
Jacob  Lightfoot  (blacksmith)  who  it  seems 
may  have  had  an  interest  in  them.  Jacob 
Lightfoot  in  1730  conveyed  the  title  in  the 
same  250  acres  of  land  unto  James  Miller  of 
New  Garden. 

James  Miller  was  probably  a  brother  of 
John  Miller,  the  emigrant  who  in  1712  had 
taken  up  a  residence  in  the  Western  part  of 
the  Tougbkenamon  Valley.  He  was  born 
in  Ireland  toward  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  In  1722  he  married 
Katharine,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Lightfoot 
on  Jhis  native  soil  and  in  1729  with  their 


seven  children  they  came  over  to  Pent 
vania.  Katharine  wasan  accredited  minis¬ 
ter  with  Friends  but  diad  soon  after  their 
arrival  in  Philadelphia  James  seems  to 
have  been  a  resident  of  the  township  for  a 
few  years  only  as  in  1735  we  find  him  a, 
resident  of  Leacock  township  Lancast; 
county  Pennsylvania. 

SlSTORY  OF 

KENNETT  SQUARE 


FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE 
PRESENT. 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

It  is  impossible  from  the  little  data  at 
hand  to  ascertain  who  was  the  first  regular 
physician  in  this  community.  It  is  likely 
that  the  early  settlers,  like  all  frontier 
communities  depended  in  the  main  upon 
simple  herb  remedies  and  the  skill  of  some 
one  practiced  in  the  art  of  bleeding  and 
leeching,  and  it  may  have  been  years  after 
the  colonization  of  this  section  by  Penn  s 
followers  before  a  regularly  educated  physi¬ 
cian  and  surgeon  came  among  the  people. 
In  the  closing  quarter  of  the  last  century 
Jacob  Peirce,  who  owned  the  property  after¬ 
ward  the  home  of  John  and  Hannah  Peirce 
Cox,  and  long  known  as  the  Longwood 
Farm,  followed  the  practice  of  bleeding, 
and  we  learn  from  his  diaries  that  he  was 
almost  daily  sent  for  by  the  Pennocks, 
Lamborns,  Mendenballs,  Walters  and  the 
other  families  in  the  community  to  bleed 
one  or  more  members  of  the  household;  and 
he  seems  not  only  to  have  plied  this  art 
upon  others  but  upon  himself  as  well,  and 
also  upon  his  “creatures”  when  they  seem-, 
ed  to  be  ailing. 

Near  the  close  of  the  last  century  be¬ 
tween  1790  and  the  end  of  the  century  Dr. 
Jacques,  pronounced  by  the  neighborhood 
Jakes,  settled  in  Kennett  Square  and  had 
his  dwelling  and  office  in  a  log  house  which 
stood  on  the  nortf)  side  of  State  street  oppo¬ 
site  what  is  how  the  Kennett  hotel.  His 
fame  seems  to  have  spread  pretty  widely  as 
the  following  extract  from  Benjamin 
Hunt’s  diary  under  date  of  February  7, 
1801,  attests:  “My  wife  very  bad  with  the 
rheumatism;  went  to  Dr.  Jacques  at  Ken- 
nett  Square,  returned  to  Moses  Marshall’s 
Esq.,  to  meet  with  several  of  my  debtors 
summoned  theie.”  But  Kennett  Square 
soon  became  too  narrow  for  a  man  of  Dr. 
Jacques’  ability  and  he  removed  in  a  few 
years  to  Wilmington  where  he  had  a  bro¬ 
ther;  he  remained  for  many  years  removing 
thence  to  New  York  city  He  continued 
his  practice  in  this  community  on  special 
occasions  long  after  his  removal  to  Wil¬ 
mington  and  during  the  last  illness  of 
Squire  Taylor,  of  Kennett  township  he  was 
called  in  to  see  that  worthy  citizen. 

Almost  contemporary  with  Dr.  Jacques 
was  Dr.  Ross,  who  lived  at  the  Hammer 
and  Trowel  and  who  practiced  the  healing 
art  in  this  section  of  the  country  for  man" 


years.  From  what  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  of  him  we  suspect  that  he  was  with¬ 
out  a  degree  and  that  he  confined  himself 
mainly  to  bleeding  and  cupping  and  the 
simpler  remedies  in  common  use. 

About  1820  or  possibly  sooner  Dr.  Gil¬ 
lingham  newly  graduated  set  up  practice  in 
this  neighborhood  and  we  believe  built  the 
house  east  of  this  borough,  which  was  long 
the  home  Chandler  Darlington.  He  con¬ 
tinued  his  practice  in  this  neighborhood 
till  about  1839  when  he  removed  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  was  succeeded  in  his  residence 
and  his  professi  on  here  by  Dr.  Fussell  who 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  community 
and  had  a  large  practice.  At  that  time 
Sumner  Stebbins,  a  young  man  had 
come  from  New  York  state  and  set  up  as  a 
tailor  at  the  Anvil.  Dr.  Fussell  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  handsome  presence  aud  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  young  tailor  and  persuaded 
him  to  exchange  the  shears  and  goose  for 
pills  and  powders.  He  loaned  him  books 
and  tutored  him  for  his  entrance  to  the 
medical  school,  and  soon  after  his  gradua- 
tiau  Dr.  Fussell  relinquished  his  practice 
to  him  and  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Chester  Springs. 

Dr.  Stebbins  decided  to  settle  in  the  now 
somewhat  pretentious  village  of  Kennett 
Squari  and  he  built  a  mansion  on  South 
Union  street,  pretentious  aud  imposing  for 
that  day,  now  the  residence  of  Susanna 
Wilkinson.  He  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Joshua  Peirce,  of  Peirce  s  Park,  and  no 
physician  was  ever  more  fortunate  in  the 
selection  of  a  helpmate,  who  speedily  be¬ 
came  as  popular  as  the  doctor  himself. 

About  1855  Dr.  Stebbins  became  smitten 
with  the  western  fever  and  selling  his  prac¬ 
tice  to  Dr.  Enoch  Gatchell,  he  removed  to 
Iowa.  Dr.  Gatchell  continued  in  practice 
a  year  when  he  relinquished  this  profession 
to  take  charge  of  the  boarding  school  after¬ 
ward  Eaton  Academy  and  he  was  succeed¬ 
ed  in  medicine  by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Taylor, 
a  young  and  ambitious  graduate  who  had 
practiced  for  a  little  time  at  New  London. 

About  the  same  time,  in  thr  early  part 
of  1855,  a  new  school  of  practice  was  first 
introduced  into  this  community  by  Dr. 
Isaac  D.  JohnsoD,  a  disciple  of  Hahoe 
mann,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  after 
he  and  Dr.  Taylor  contested  this  field,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  still  survives  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  satisfactory  practice.  Dr.  Taylor 
continued  to  reside  here  until  his  death, 
in  1887.  He  was  not,  however,  without  rivals 
in  that  time.  Soon  after  bis  arrival  here  Dr 
John  Howard  Taylor,  a  brother  of  Bayard 
Taylor  and  a  son-in-law  of  that  Dr.  Gilling¬ 
ham  who  had  succeeded  Dr.  Jacques 
built  a  mansion  on  his  father’s  property 
near  Cedarcroft  and  set  up  in  bis  profession 
but  he  soon  tired  of  the  hardships  of  a 
country  practice  and  removed  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  he  still  remains  in  active  life 

About  1870  Dr.  Harry  Stubbs,  who  sub¬ 
sequently  married  the  only  daughter  of 
Levi  Preston,  fresh  from  the  medical  col¬ 
lege,  concluded  to  try  his  for  tunes 
here,  and  he  had  a  profitable  practice  here 
when  he  became  ambitious  for  a  wider  field 
which  he  has  found  in  Wilmington  to 
which  city  he  removed  about  1882,  having 
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disposed  of  his  practice  to  Dr.  H.  K.  Price, 
of  Schuylkill  county,  who  continued  here 
till  1887,  when  he  removed  to  New  York 
city,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  who  is  the  present  sole  representative 
of  the  “old  school”  in  this  place. 

Dr.  Johnson,  however,  has  had  several 
confeers  in  his  school.  For  several  years  Dr. 
J.  W.  Crumbaugh  practiced  here,  and  at 
this  time  Doctors  Hughes,  Gregg  and  Gra¬ 
ham  represent  the  younger  school  of  those 
who  follow  the  teachings  of  Hahnemann.  In 
the  long  period,  whose  history  we  have  so 
briefly  traced,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
physicians  who  have  come  and  gone,  leav¬ 
ing  scarcely  a  recollection  of  their  presence 
in  the  community ,  and  whose  names  are 
now  forgotten.  From  this  list,  however, 
we  may  except  Dr.  T.  S.  Mitchell,  who  , 
lived  here  for  several  years,  removing  about  I 
15  years  since  to  Hockessin,  where  he  still  | 
resides.  - — '  a«R 

r  OLD  LANCASTER  INNS. 


Taverns  Started  in  the  I.ast  Century  . 
ami  Still  Open. 

When  James  Buchanan  was  minister  to 
England  Daniel  E.  Sickles  was  secretary  of  x 
legation.  Buchanan  was  carefnf  in  money 
matters,  and  was  not  a  liberal  entertainer. 
On  one  occasion  be  deputized  Sickles  to  do 
some  entertaining.  Sickles  followed  in- 
-  structions  and  handed  a  bill  for  the  dinner 
to  Bnchauan  as  directed.  The  bill  was  for 
$500,  and  when  the  minister  read  it  he  was 
speechless  for  some  moments.  When  be 
found  his  tongue,  he  exclaimed: 

“  Five  hundred  dollars  !  Why,  I  could 
■  have  got  the  same  thing  at  the  Grape'  for 
.  |  $25  !” 

This  favorite  Lancaster  reminiscence  of 
Buchanan  was  recalled  a  few  days  ago  by  a 
former  resident  who  was  surprised  to  find  1 
the  historic  Grape  Inn  no  more— -an  inn 
.  that  dated  its  existence  from  1741.  After 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of  nn- 
4  interrupted  service  as  a  hostelry, remaining 
unchanged  in  appearance  from  the  day  it 
was  first  opened,  it  came  at  last  to  an  in-  (li 
glorious  end,  the  victim  of  a  sheriff’s  sale,  L 
and  was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  a , 
modern  hotel.  There  is  nothing  left  as  a 
reminder  of  the  ancient  inn  except  the  im¬ 
mense  iron  efligy  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  that 
hung  from  its  sione  front  as  a  sign. 

This  venerable  city  of  Lancaster  still 
.  contains  many  of  the  hotel  or  tavern  build-  | 
iDgs  erected  long  before  the  revolution,  and 
business  is  continued  in  them  under  their 
'  ■  original  names,  in  many  instances  the  great 
hanging  signs,  painted  by  artists  long  for¬ 
gotten,  and  bearing  the  portrait  or  picture 
of  the  animal  or  ebject  the  hotel  may  have 
been  named  after,  still  swinging,  faded  and 
•  quaint,  over  the  doors.  The  Lamb,  the 
Swan,  tlie  Fountain  Inn,  the  Plough  Tav¬ 
ern,  the  Leopard  and  other  ante-.Revolu- 
tionary  hostelries  are  among  them.  To 
them  all  interesting  historical  incidents  are 
attached,  but  none  held  the  place  in  history 
that  the  Grape  did. 

Tbe  original  Grape  Hotel  was  started  liv 
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<  sold  in  1769  to  Adam  Reigart  at-  sheriff's' 
pale.  Tlu.-  immerse  representation  of  a 
bunch  of,  grapes  .that  hung  by  a  ponderous 
ornamenfol  iioB  bracket  from  the  front  of 
the  building,  was  hammered  out  by  a  Lan¬ 
caster  blacksmith  in  1709.  It  was  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  iron  working,  the  bunch  of 
grapes  being  surmounted  by  a  covering  of 
leaves  hammered  out  so  naturally  as  to 
show  the  finest  tracery  of  the  natural  grape 
leaf.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  the 
supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  met  at  the  Grape  Hotel.  The  commit¬ 
tee  of  oheervation  also  met  at  the  Grape 
during  the  war,  when  the  famous  orders  to 

■  merchants  who  were  ; suspected  of  selling 
tea  contrary  to  the  ‘'Association  of  the 
Continental  Congress”  to  appear  before  the' 
committee.  The  Grape  was  the  favorite 

■  stopping  place  of  James  Buchanan  when 
he  visited  Lancaster,  and  many  noted  poli¬ 
tical  conferences  were  held  beneath  its 
roof. 

The  Crpss  Keys  is  another  very  old  Lan¬ 
caster  tavern  stand.  It  was  first  licensed 
,as  a  tavern  in  1730.  It  was  the  favorite 
stopping  place  for  Quakers  and  the  early 
court  officers  of  Lancaster  county.  The 
famous  Samuel  Blunston,  the  pioneer  Qua- 
r  ker  preacher,  was  a  regular  guest  of  this 
house,  and  the  landlord,  Samuel  Bethel, 
falling  in  love  with  the  Quaker’s  pretty 
daughter,  Sarah,  on  one  of  her  visits,  be 
won  and  married  her.  .  When  Bethel  died 
in  1740,  his  widow  married  another  cele¬ 
brated  Quaker,  Peter  Worrall,  who  became 
tile  Ian dlora  of  the  Cross  Keys.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  provincial  legislature  or 
i  council  from  1747  to  1754,  when  he  resigu- 
. !.  ed  because  he  could  not  conscientiously  sup- 
I  port  the  levying  of  a  tax  to  carry  on  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  and  did  not  want 
1  to  oppose  it.  _ 
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|  National  colors,  a  large  arch  spanned  the 
;  head  of  Broad  street,  bearing  the  legend 
j  “Welcome  Bucktails,”  and  bearing  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Colonel  Taylor.  The  band  provid- 
'  ed  music  day  and  night,  and  carriages  were 
'  in  constant  waiting  upon  the  guests.  Some 
of  the  guests  arrived  on  Wednesday  evening 
land  on  Thursday  morning  head  quarters 
were  opened  at  the  Kennett  hotel  where 
the  visitors  and  others  were  registered  by 
the  active  assistant  secretary,  Mrs.  Rauch, 
and  where  the  members  of  the  association 
were  provided  with  handsome  badges 
adorned  with  a  medolliau  of  Colonel 
Taylor.  Comrades  who  had  not  seen  each 
other,  in  many  instances  for  years,  sat  to¬ 
gether  and  exchanged  remiuiscences  and 
compared  notes,  always  the  centre  of  ad- 
j  miring  crowds.  -  ' 

I  At  10  o’clock  a  business-meeting  of  the 
association  was  held  in  the  borough  ' balk 
when  the  following  officers  were  elected: 

President — Hon.  W.  W.  Brown,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Vice  Presinent — Thomas  W.  Ryan,  of 
Sw  edesford,  Pa. 

Treasurer — E.  A.  Irvin,  Curwensville, 
Pa. 

Secretary— William  H.  Rauch,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Assistant  Secretary — Mrs.  Willian  H. 
Rauch,  of  Philadelphia. 

Executive  Committee — H.  C.  White, 
^Colonel  E.  A.  Irvin,  Richard  Beeby,  James 
F.  Morrison. 

At  1.30  the  guests  took  carriages  for 
Longwood  accompanied  by  the  ban,  .  Ar¬ 
rived  at  the  cemetery  the  company  gather¬ 
ed  about  tlie  tomb  of  Colonel  Taylor  the 
band  playing  the  dead  march.  Rev.  R.  I 
A^.  Hunter  offer£<I-a_rw?ver  and  a  quartette 
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Kennett  Square’s  welcome  to ■  the :  Buck- 
tails  this  week  was  a  hearty  tnb 
brave  regiment,  aud  whatever  it  may 

.lacked  in  completeness  was  more  than 

made  up  in  good  will  and  hospitality^  Th^ 
town  was  generously  decked  out 
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composed  of  Mr.  Hunter,  Charts  ftwayill!,1 
Howard  Beeby  and  John  Walker  sang. 
Then  Mr.  Kane,  a  son  of  the  first  Colonel 
of  the  Bucktails  called  the  roll  of  the  dead 
who  lie  in  Lougwood  Cemetery  and  at  each 
name  the  drummer  heat  taps.  Comrade 
W.  W.  Brown,  of  Washington,  was  intro- 
duced  and  he  spoke  for  the  piiyate_soldier 


as  l>e  knew  him  iu  the  ranks  aiu^oi^Uj? 
dreadful  day  of  battle.  He  referred  to  the 
heroic  sacrifice  without  hope  of  gain  which 
I1  the.  private  cheerfully  made  and  presented 


I  *  >  .  .7  --'v.v.v,  wuu  j7H.OCIIUCU 

thrilling  incidents  of  his  experience  in  the 
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dreadful  charge  at  Fredericksburg,  He  said 
he  had  long  desired  to  visit  this  grove  and 
these  people.  They  were  made  up  of  the 
biighest  and  the  best.  Many  graves  were 
filled  with  private  soldiers  who  had  faith¬ 
fully  performed  their  duties.  So  much  has 
beeu  accomplished  by  them.  Good  privates 
make  good  officers.  They  sacrifice  more 
than  an  officer,  yet  almost  all  think  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  command  than  to  be  commanded, 
i  et  we  must  remember  ’tis  the  private  sol¬ 
diers  who  make  the  generals.  If  by  dyin<* 
a  private  soldier  saves  his  country  his 
mission  is  well  done. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Comrade  Brown’s 
address  the  name  of  JoelSwayue  was  called 
when  Comrade  Horton  reported  by  say  I 
nig  that  he  was  wounded  at  Harrisonburg-  I 
and  died  of  his  wounds  at  Harrisburg. 

The  name  of  Captain  Robert  Maxwell 
was  next  called  when  General  W.  R 
Hartshorn  reported  by  saying  that  he  was  j 
kiiled  in  the  wilderness  fighting,  and  that  h 
he  died  the  same  night,  a  brave  soldier.  ! 
and  a  cultured  gentleman. 

Lieutenant  Greenfield’s  name  was  the  j| 
next  called.  N.  R.  Covel  answered  that  he  '! 
was  killed  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  that  he  I 
was  a  brave  man  and  a  good  soldier. 

Lieutenant  Yerkes  was  called  by  the  J 
orderly  and  response  was  made  by  I 
Comrade  Rauch.  Corporal  Baker,  Corporal 
Craven,  Edward  Birdsell,  called  the  1 1 
Corporal,  and  Comrade  Humphries  being  1 1 
called  upon  to  speak  for  the  non-com  ['3 
missioned  officers,  paid  them  the  just  tri-  . 

fnnnH°‘  ^helr  *W°rth  ^  that  he  ' 

found  them  true  and  noble  men,  ever-  ,  I 
ready  to  do  their  duty. 

™hen  mtbQ,  DamS  0f  Colonel  Charles  I 

Frederic  Taylor  was  called,  Colonel  E.  A. 
Irvin  of  Curwensville,  was  invited  to  res¬ 
pond  which  he  did  in  an  appropriate  tri-  I 
bute  to  his  comrade  in  arms.  Referring  to  il 
the  gathering  together  of  the  men  of  the  1  I 
commonwealth  from  the  many  counties,  'l 
where  men  who  were  for  years  to  share  a 

common  fortune  met  for  the  first  time,  he  4 

recalled  his  first  meeting  with  the  gallant  ,'jl 
Taylor  ip  the  little  board  shanty  they  called  ! 

fr.b°a^'Dg,  housei  ll0w  he  had  become  at-  J 
tracted  to  him  at  once  and  formed  an  at¬ 
tachment  such  as  he  had  for  no  other  man 
Colonel  Irvin  then  referred  to  the  happy 
days  spent  together  when  Captain  Taylor 
home,  a  paroled  prisoner,  and  the 
speaker  convalescing  from  a  wound  receiv¬ 
ed  at  Anteitara.  In  that  brief  vacation  the 
two  comrades  in  arms  grew  more  fondly 
attached  to  each  other,  and  when  they  left 
for  the  front,  driving  to  Wilmington  to 
take  the  car,  the  mother  of  the  brave  Taylor 
clasped  her  youngest  boy  in  he? 
arms  and  looked  for  the  last  time  in  his 
eves.  It  was  a  picture  which  the  speaker 
said  he  would  never  forget.  During  the 

?d?ftthlVdnii'lf t0“  uhe/°Ung  officer "talk - 
npnnilh  f  it  l°“e  he  had  ^ust  left>  of  !>L 
f  J  ?’  of  fth®  beauty  of  the  country,  and 

jj^P^jj^^*g^heswuggle 


THE  LADIES  RECEPTION. 

At  7  o  clock,  on  Thursday  evening,  Li¬ 
brary  Hall,  brilliantly  lighted  and  hand¬ 
somely  decorated,  was  the  scene  of  a 
happy  reception  to  the  visitors  who  were 
thus  afforded  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  townspeople  and  form  pleasant  ac¬ 
quaintances.  The  Arion  Orchestra  per¬ 
formed  inspiring  music,  and  light  refresh 
ments i  were  served  to  the  guests,  and  dnr-  J 
ing  the  reception  hour  several  hundred 
people  passed  in  and  out. 


CAMP  FIRE. 

•  be^ore  tbe  b°ur  announced  for  open¬ 
ing  the  camp  fire  the  street  fronting  the 
Borough  Hall  was  packed  with  people  and 
when  at  8  o’clock,  after  the  Bucktails  a?d 
the  othei  guests  had  beeu  seated,  the  doors 
were  thrown  open  the  hall  was  filled  in  a 
minute,  hundreds  standing  in  the  aisle  and 
the  rear  of  the  hall.  The  committee  on 
*“tl0“,  had  performed  their  task  well 
and  the  hall  was  very  beautifully  trimmed 
Burgess  Pennock  called  the  assemblage 
to  order  and  announced  that  Rev.  George 
Alcorn  would  offer  prayer.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  appropriate  petition,  Mr 
Pennock  s  ated  that  Mr.  James  Morrison,' 
Philadelphia,  would  preside  and  that 

a?  rfS  calIed  t0  the  chair>  wfaich  he 
weli  filled  literally  with  his  two  hundred 

i  poundsjo^  flesh  and  figuratively  to  the 

complete  satisfaction  of  everybodv.  Witlil 

nr£rf/liUnr°Va-ble  aS  a  graven Image  he  I 
uttered  the  funniest  witticisms  and  kept  I 

humormmenSe  Cr°Wd  in  CODt™ued  good  I 

Upon  taking  the  chair  he  called  upon  1 
William  W.  Polk,  who,  in  a  few  words  1 
referred  to  the  recruiting  and  equipping  of  1 
ompany  H,  thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  ■ 
welcomed  the  survivors  of  the  famous  rem-  1 
ment  to  Ivennett  Square.  I 

Charles  Biddle,  a  sou  of  the  first  com  " 
mander  of  the  Bucktails,  was  called  for  and 
he  respondeu  by  relating  an  incident  of 
brave,,  of  bis  ta.be, ■  „,",be  Mexfe”  Wa.s 
Dr.  Ivane,  of  Kane.  Pa.,  a  son  of  Hip 
remment.  respond- 


for  the  preservation  of  tb^Jmom"coSmTl 
Lay  I  or  was  the  bean  ideal  of  a  soldier 
handsome,  enthnsiastic  and  magnetic  at¬ 
tracting  all  men  to  him,  and  holding  them 
fast  friends.  The  last  letter  which  the 
speaker  had  received  from  Colonel  Tavlor 
was  on  the  march  to  fateful  Gettysburg 
when  be  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  country 
and  of  his  determination  to  do  his  best 
service  for  his  conntry.  Colonel  Irvin  then 
directed  Corporal  Landregan  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  lay  the  tattered  and  blood  stain¬ 
ed  banner  of  the  Bucktails  on  the  tomb*  of 
the  dead  Colonel,  as  he  closed  with  a  tender 
tribute  io  his  memory,  and  of  the  safety 
and  security  of  that  government  whose 
hope  rests  in  the  integrity  of  its  people 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  the 
Bucktails  aDd  all  those  present  formed  iu 
line,  and  marching  past  the  grave  of 
Colonel  Taylor  laid  a  tribute  of  flowers  on 
his  grave,  aod  thus  ended  one  of  the  most 
impressive  ceremonies  ever  witnessed  in 
that  cemetery. 


ed  wlien  hit 
address.  / 

Joshua  Pjtsey,  Esq.,  a  Buck  tail  survivor 
who  was  dangerously  wounded  in  battle, 
was  called  for  and  paid  his  tribute  of  praise, 

Tha  choir  sang  the  “Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner,”  the  audience  joining  with  a  will  in 

the  chorus.  ,. 

Secretary  Ranch  next  related  the  peculi 
arities  of  Colonel  Magee  and  brought  down 
the  house  repeatedly.  . 

Comrades'  Kirk,  Wright  and  Guthrie  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  demands  upon  them  and  the 
choir  and  the  whole  audience  sang  March¬ 
ing  Through  Georgia.” 

Colonel  E.  A.  Irviu  was  next  called  upon 
and  he  paid  a  just  and  generous  and  elo¬ 
quent  tribute  to  the  private  soldier,  whose 
business  it  was  to  do  and  die  auci  no.  to 
reason  why.  It  had  afforded  him  great 
pleasure  to  be  present  in  Kennett  Square 
and  to  drop  a  tear  on  the  grave  of  Colonel 
Taylor,  and  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  Ins 
thoughts  went  out  to  the  private  soldiers  ot 
the  old  Bucktails  scattered  iu  twenty-three 
States,  who  miss  these  pleasant  ami  inspir¬ 
ing  annual  reunions  because  they  are  with¬ 
out  the  means  to  make  the  long  journey, 
but  who,  in  sending  their  annual  contribu¬ 
tions,  tell  of  their  love  for  the  old  regiment. 
The  last  speaker  was  lion.  W.  W.  Brown, 
of  the  War  Department  in  Washington. 
His  brief  address  was  listened  to  with  the 
deepest  attention  though  the  hour  was  late. 
Holding  in  his  hand  a  bucktaii,  the  insig¬ 
nia  of  the  regiment,  he  spoke  of  how  an 
inanimate  thing — a  bit  of  dead  matter, could 
inspire  the  loftiest  sentiments  and  call  out 
the  greatest  heroism.  He  had  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  seeu  the  line  of  Bucktails  sweep  grand¬ 
ly  into  action  when  he  felt  that  to  d>e  in 
that  grand  charge  were  a  glorious  eud.  De¬ 
ferring  to  the  late  and,  he  hoped,  the  now 
completed  Spanish  war,  the  speaker  said, 
the  record  made  by  the  American  soldier  m 
the  civil  war  was  sufficient  to  convince 
Spain,  after  one  naval  engagement  and  one 
|  battle,  to  realize  the  hopelessness  of  the 

struggle.  . 

Chairman  Morrison  echoed  the  sentiments 
of  Colonel  Irvin,  aud  Mr.  Brown  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  generous  hospitality  of  Kennett 
1  Square  and  the  camp  fire  was  dismissed. 

On  Friday  morning  a  final  business 
meeting  was  held  iu  the  borough  hall,  Pre- 
1  sided  over  by  the  newly  elected  president, 

<’  Hon.  W.  W.  Brown.  Treasurer  Irvin  pre- 
sputed  a  number  of  letters  of  regret  from 
’  comrades  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
A  resolution  thanking  the  people  of  Ken¬ 
nett  Square  for  their  hospitality  was 

passed.  ....  „ 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  admitting 
|  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Bucktails  to 
full  membership  in  the  association.  A 

number  qf  honorary  members  were  elected, 

the  following  residing  in  this  vicinity: 

S  D.  Chandler,  William  W-  Polk,  C. 
J.  Pennock,  Joseph  R.  Gawthrop,  Frank 
:  Beeby,  Vernon  T.  Beeby,  Howard  Beeby, 

!  Mrs.  Annie  Carey,  Mrs.  Emma  T.  Lam- 
born,  Miss  Annie  Lamborn,  Charles 
|  Fredeiia  Carey.  Mrs.  H.  C.  White,  Janies 
M,  Worrall,  W.  W.  Gawthrop,  George  v\  . 
Taft,  Samuel  Babb.  Mrs.  Barrington,  E. 


V.  Wiugard. 

When  the  names  of  Mrs.  Carey  and  Mrs. 
Lamborn  were  proposed  Colonel  Irvin 
feelingly  alluded  to  the  relationship  with 
|  Colonel  Taylor  and  called  upon  Mrs. 
Lamborn,  who  was  .present,  to  respond, 
which  she  did.  Several  of  the  ladies  of  the 
j  association  were  called  upon  for  senti¬ 
ments  and  ail  responded. 

After  deciding  to  bold  the  next  annual 
reunion  at  Gettysburg,  the  meeting  ad- 
!  journed,  when  the  guests  were  taken  to 
Cedareroft  where  they  were  graciously 
I  entertained  by  Mrs.  Barrington. 

A  heavy  rain  storm  which  came  on  at 
noon  prevented  the  proposed  parade,  and 
with  this  exception  the  reunion  was  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

The  following  composed  the  citizens  com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  H.  C.  White  ou  behalf 
of  the  Bucktails,  who  prepared  and  carried 
iuto  execution  the  reunion: 

William  W.  Polk,  Chairman. 

0.  J.  Pennock,  Secretary. 

Executive  Committee: — Mrs  0.  J.  Pen 
nock,  Mrs.  Emma  Taylor,  Mrs.  H.  C.  White, 
Mrs.  Annie  Carey.  Mrs.  Howard  Pusey,  Miss 
Ellen  Taylor,  Mrs,  Abbie  Wilder,  Mrs.  Deb¬ 
orah  Pennock,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Taft,  Mrs.  William 
W.  Polk,  Frank  Beeby,  G.  W.  Taft,  Amos 
Sharpless,  Frederick  Carey,  Rev.  George  Al¬ 
corn,  Joseph  S.  Heald,  C.  G.  Gawthrop,  Sami. 
D.  Chandler. 

Receiving: — Mrs.  Annie  Carey,  Chairman^ 
Mrs.  Racy  B.  Polk,  Mrs.  Lydia  B.  Walton, 
Mrs.  Emma  Taylor  Lamborn,  Richard  Beeby, 

Frederick  Carey. 

Entertainment:  —  Mrs.  Abbie  Wilder, 
Chairman;  William  H,  Poole,  J.  P.  Hannum, 
F.  C.  Maxwell. 

Music:— Mrs.  H.  C.  White. 

Decorations:— G.  W.  Taft,  Chairman;  Mrs. 
Rosalie  Pusey,  Mrs.  Chas.  Wilder,  R.  E.  Dal¬ 
las,  Miss  Jackson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Phil¬ 
ips’,  Mrs,  G.  W.  Taft,  Miss  Winnie  Musson, 
Mrs.  II.  Graham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Mc- 
!  Ness,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Pyle,  George  Farron, 

:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Beeby,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
j  Wm.  Swayne, 

Program :— Frank  Beeby,  Chairman. 
Transportation:. — S.  D.  Chandler,  Chair- 
:  man;  William  Swayne,  Joseph  Hughes,  Jas. 

I  M.  Worrall. 

j  Finance:— H.  C.  White,  Chairman. 

Camp  Fire:— Frederick  Carey,  Chairman. 
Ladies  Reception:— Mrs.  Emma  Taylor, 

1  Chairman;  Mrs.  Deborah  Pennock,  Mrs. 

!  Lydia  B.  Walton,  Mrs.  Lizzie  White,  Mrs. 
|  Annie  Carey,  Miss  AnnaR.  Cox. 
j  To  the  citizens  who  so  generously  loaned 
I  their  teams  the  committee  on  transportation 
return  their  sincere  thanks. 

The  Kennett  hotel,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Association,  was  a  mass  of  bunting, 
Landlord  Babb  having  spared  no  pains  to 
make  the  place  attractive, 

All  the  decorations  were  so  fine  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which  was  the  best. 
Everybody  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit 
of  the  affair  and  we  believe  the  visitors 
have  carried  away  with  them  the  kindliest 
feelings  for  Kennett  Square. 


The  followingan^h^rame^i^hos^vho 


registered  at  the  headquarters  of  the  associ¬ 
ation- 

F.  T.  Kirk.  WilKamsgort. 

John  Pennell,  Harrisburg. 

Tbos.  W.  Ryan.  Smethport- 
Mrs.  Tbos.  W.  Ryau,  Smetbport. 

Cbas.  R.  Wildey,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Wildey,  Philadelphia. 
Richard  Beeby.  Kenuett  Square. 

H.  C.  White,  Kennett  Square, 

Beuton  C.  Ryan,  Kane. 

Mrs.  B.  T.  Wright,  Smethport. 

Lewis  Hoover,  Lock  Haven. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Hoover,  Lock  Haven. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Wilder,  Kennett  Square. 

Mrs.  Mary  Yerkes,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Annie  Carey,  Kennett  Square. 
Frederic  Carey,  Kenuett  Square. 

Frank  L.  Beeby,  Kennett  Square. 
Vernon  Beeby,  Kennett  Square. 

_  Mrs.  E.  Yerkes,  Philadelphia. 

Thos.  J.  Roney,  Wilmington. 

Mrs.  Edw.  Yunkin,  Mortonville. 

Edw.  Yunkin,  Mortonville. 

Samuel  Babb,  Kennett  Square. 

Smith  Gurhrie,  Medix  Run,  Elk  Co. 
Wm.  H.  Taylor,  Uniouville. 

Chas.  Thompson,  Chester. 

Chas.  Boozer,  Philadelphia. 

Frank  O.  Wright,  White  Plaine,  N.  J. 
Arthur  Pusey,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  J.  Pusey,  ‘‘ 

Joshua  Pusay,  “ 

Dr.  W.  B.  Jones,  “ 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Harrison  “ 

Jas.  L.  Morrison,  “ 

'  Mercer  Biddle,  “ 

Chas.  Biddle,  “ 

Mrs.  Chas.  Biddle, 

Sauil.  Huss,  Mortonville. 

W.  W.  Brown,  Washington. 

John  Coulter,  Reedsville. 

Chas.  T.  Lewis,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Chas.  T.  Lewis,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  John  Montgomery,  Kennett  Sqr. 
Mrs.  Oskins,  Newport. 

Miss  Oskins,  Newport. 

Miss  Dougherty,  Philadelphia. 

S.  Y.  Jones,  Williamsport. 

Col.  E.  A.  Irvin,  Curwnesville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Irvin,  Curwensville. 

Miss  Irvin,  Curwensville. 

John  Turner,  Wilmington. 

Mrs.  John  Turner,  Wilmington. 

J  M.  Baker,  Philadelphia. 

John  Vogan,  Lancaster. 

Mrs.  John  Vogan,  Lancaster. 

William  Baker,  West  Chester. 

Mrs.  Chas.  B.  Lamborn,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Miss  Lamborn,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Polk,  Kemiett  Square. 

E.  P.  Cloud,  Kennett  Square. 

Briney  Doran.  Andover. 

Thomas  L.  Best,  Unionville. 

Sheldeon  Jarett,  Custor  City". 

Andrew  Best,  Charlestown  Towship. 
James  W.  Lynch,  Lombard. 

John  E.  Oskins,  Newport,  Del 
Gen.  Ross  Hartshorn,  Oskeson. 

E.  H.  Baker,  West  Grove.  Fa. 

Thomas  Humphries,  Curwensville. 

E.  P.  Dixon,  Kennett  Square. 

N.  B.  Corel,  Segersville. 

Mrs,  S.  R.  Corel,  Segersville. 

James  B.  Olmstead,  OlmsviPe. 


G.  A.  Sweet,  East  Charleston. 

J.  S.  Warriner,  Draper. 

Chas.  J.  Pennock,  Kennett  Square. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Pennock,  Kenuett  Square- 
Mr.  Deborah  Pennock,  Kennett  Square. 
W.  H  Rauch,  secretary,  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  W.  IL  Rauch,  Assist.  Sec.,  Phila. 
Dr.  Thomas  L.  Kane,  Kane,  Pa. 

Mrs.  R.  Yerkes,  Philadelphia. 

Richard  Yerkes,  Philadelphia, 

S.  D.  Chandler,  Kennett  Square. 

William  Pyle,  Kennett  Square. 

Howard  Beeby,  Kennett  Square. 

Amos  Sharpless.  Kennett  Square. 

Helen  Roney,  Wilmington. 

Thomas  Roney,  Wilmington. 

Rufus  Roney,  Wilmington. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Roney. 


COL.  CHARLES  FREDERIC  TAYLOR. 

When  Lincoln  made  his  second  call  for 
voluuteers  in  the  Spring  of  1801  when 
75,000  men  were  asked  for,  Charles 
Frederic  Taylor,  the  youngest  son  of 
Jaseph  and  Rebecca  Taylor,  then  a  youth 
just  past  twenty-one,  filled  with  enthusiasm 
set  about  recruiting  a  company  in  Kennett 
Square.  The  young  men  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  hastened  to  enroll  their  names,  and 
soon  the  ranks  were  filled.  It  was  proposed 
by  the  loyal  people  of  the  community  to 
equip  the  company  and  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  public  meetings  were  held 
in  the  Borough  Hall.  B.  F.  Wickersham 
was  made  treasurer  and  the  sum  of  $4000 
was  promptly  raised.  It  was  proposed  to 
provide  every  man  with  a  rifle,  but  this 
was  abaudoued,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in 
securing  the  right  size  of  ammunition,  from 
the  war  department.  The  men  were  how¬ 
ever  provided  with  uniform,  blankets  etc., 
by  the  community.  After  drilling  in  this 
borough  for  some  time  Lieutenant  Hall 
proposed  that  the  company  camp  in  his 
barn  at  Rosedale,  now  the  property  of  John 
Darlington,  and  there  three  weeks  were 
spent  in  hard  drill  under  direction  of  Cap¬ 
tain  EquidoS,  of  Philadelphia  who  was 
paid  for  his  services  by  the  men.  Finally 
the  orders  came  to  report  at  Harrisburg, 
and  early  one  dark  and  rainy  morning  the 
company  marched  to  the  railroad  station  in 
this  borough,  followed  by  the  townspeople, 
who  gave  the  soldier  boys  a  last  goodby. 
Its  subsequent  history  is  the  history  of  the 


"V. 


which  it  was  attached  at 
risburg,  aud  the  history  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  war  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
men  were  enrollecl  ip.  the  company,  the  new 
recruits  taking  the  places  of  the  dead  and 
discharged,  and  to-day  about  thirty  of  the 
whole  number  survive.  The  following  is 
the  original  roll  of  the  company  as  it  was 
made  up  in  1861: 


OFFICERS1, 


Captain— Charles  F.  Taylor. 

1st  .Lieutenant— Chandler  Hall. 

2d  “  Evan  P.  JDixon. 

1st  Sergeant — John  D.  Yerkes, 

2d  “  Joel  J.  Swayne. 

3d  “  Jacob  W.  Pierce, 

4th  “  Thomas  J.  -Roney. 

1st  Corporal— William  B.  Duddy. 

2d  “  Allen  J.  Goodwin. 

3d  “  Sylvester  W.  Guthrie. 

4th  “  Robert  Maxwell. 

1st  Musician— Joseph  J.  Chadwick. 
2d  “  Henry  J.  Stevens. 


privates: 


Alcott,  David 
Archer,  LeaT, 
Bahel,  Alfred 
Bahel,  William 
Baker,  Aaron,  Jr, 
Beebe,  Richard 
Best,  Alfred 
Boozer,  Charles  H. 
Bockins,  Charles 
Brecht,  Jonathan 
Chandler,  Thos.  P. 
Cook,  Adolphus 
Cramer,  Hiram 
Cramer,  Jacob 
Chambers,  Pusey  E. 
Davis,  George  W. 
Davis,  Marshal! 
Douglass,  Benj. 
Dugan,  Thomas 
Donohue,  John  J. 
Fogg,  Elbridge  B. 
Foreman,  Maris 
Freel,  Loronzo  D. 
Gause  J.,  Lewis  T. 
Gause,  William  T. 
Graise,  James 
.  Greenfield,  Edward 
|  Hanson,  Thomas 


;  Hardy,  Ross 
"  Hunter,  William  C. 


Huss,  Samuel  T. 
Howell,  Edwin  A, 


Jackson,  Edwin  P. 
Jackson,  John  A. 
Jaquette,  Isaac  G. 
John,  Lewis  S. 
Lynch,  James  H. 
Lund,  Thomas 
Malin,  Phineas 
Montgomery,  Jno.  H. 
Maines,  Thomas 
Oskin,  Robert 
Oskin,  John  E. 

Perry,  Thomas  M. 
Peirce,  William 
Pratt,  Edwin 
Penhollow,  Charles 
Penhollow,  Henry 
Rigden,  John  T. 
Rigden,  William  C. 
Romig,  Geo.  N. 

Starr,  Jeremiah  J. 
Smith,  George 
Steigelman,  H.  C. 
Sherman,  Roger 
Taggart,  Robt.  B. 
Taylor,  Isaac  E. 
Taylor,  Ellwood  W. 
Taylor,  John 
Taylor,  Alfred 
Temple,  Benj.  F, 
Williams,  Hutton 
White,  Henry  C. 
Watson,  Richard  S. 


When  the  war  became  imminent  early  in 
the  spring  of  1861  Thomas  L.  Kane, 
brother  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane  of  Arctic 
notoriety,  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing 
a  regiment  of  riflemen,  composed  of  hunters 
and  woodsmen.  He  soon  gathered  together 
a  battalion  of  over'400  such  men  from  the 
forests  of  the  central  part  of  the  State. 
With  bucktailsin  their  hats  indicating  their 
familial  ity  with  the  use  of  the  rifle  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  dressed  in  the  woodsmen’s  red  woolen 
shirts,  and  armed  with  their  hunting  rifles, 
these  men  went  down  the  Susquehanna 
river  to  Harrisburg  on  rafts  expecting  i.o  be 
mustered  into  service  under  the  first  call 
for  troops,  but  owing  to  their  slow  mode  of 
travel,  the  quota  of  the  State  was  filled  be¬ 
fore  they  reached  the  capital.  Refusing  to 
return  home  they  were  sent  to  Camp  Cur¬ 
tin  to  await  developments.  To  this  num- 
were  added  two  other  companies  from  the 
same  region.  When  the  act  creatine  the 


Pennsylvania  Reserves  was  passed  at  the 
urgent  request  of  Thomas  L.  Kane,  a  rifle 
regiment  was  provided  for  and  composed  as 
follows  : 

Company  A,  Captain  Philip  Holland, 
Tioga  county;  Company  B,  Captain  Lang- 
horue  Wister,  Perry  county;  Company  C, 
Captain  John  Eldred,  Elk  and  Cameron 
counties;  Company  D,  Captain  Roy  Stone; 
Company  E,  Captain  A.  E.  Niles,  Tioga 
county;  Company  F,  Captain  Dennis  Me 
Gee,  Carbon  county  ;  Company  G,  Captain 


Hugh  McDonald,  Tioga  aud  Elk  counties; 
Company  H,  Captain  Charles  Frederick 
Taylor,  Chester  county ;  Company  I,  Cap¬ 
tain  William  T.  Blanchard,  McKean  county; 
Company  K,  Captain  E.  A.  Irvin,  Clear¬ 
field  county. 

All  these  companies,  excepting  B,  F,  and 
II,  were  front  the  forests  of  the  State.  The 
commissions  of  the  captains  bearing  the 
same  date,  seniority  was  determined  by  lot 
Thomas  L .  Kane  was  commissioned  colonel; 
Charles  J.  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  Lieu 
tenant-Colonel,  and  Captain  Roy  Stone, 
Major,  and  in  his  place  First  Lieutenant 
Hugh  W.  McNeil  was  commissioned  Cap¬ 
tain  of  Company  D.  Colonel  Kane  resigued 
his  commission  as  Colonel  and  requested 
the  appointment  of  Charles  J.  Biddle  to 
that  posiDon,  urging  as  a  reason  Bidule’s 
distinguished  service  as  a  captain  during 
the  Mexican  War,  eminently  qualifying 
him  for  that  position.  Biddle  being  un¬ 
known  to  the  men  and  officers,  the  latter 
protested  against  Kane’s  resignation,  but 
upon  his  consenting  to  accept  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonelcy,  they  reluctantly  acquised. 
S.  D.  Freeman  was  commissioned  surgeon 
and  W.  T.  Humphrey  assistant  surgeon. 
Lieutenant  J.  A.  T.  Jewett,  of  Company 
D,  was  appointed  adjutant  and  Lieutenant 
H.  D.  Ratton,  of  Company  E,  quarter¬ 
master.  Bo  the  regiment  was  mustered  in 
to  date  May  15, 1861,  as  the  Rifle  Regiment 
or  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania  Reserves — the 
Forty-second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
Colonel  Biidle  was  made  commandent  of 
Camp  Curtin,  where  the  regiment  remained 
until  the  21st  day  of  June  when,  with  the 
Fifth  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Reserves, 
Colonel  Bimmons  and  Battery  A,  First 
Pennsylvania  Artillery,  Captain  Charles  T. 
Campbell,  the  brigade,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Biddle,  went  to  the  relief  of  Colonel 
Lew  Wallace,  Eleventh  Indiana  Zouaves, 
then  camped  at  Cumberland,  Maryland. 
While  there  Colonel  Kane  organized  a 
body  of  sixty  scouts,  selected  from  the 
various  companies  of  the  Bucktail  Regi¬ 
ment  under  command  of  Kaue,  with  Cap¬ 
tain  E.  A.  Irvin,  Lieutenants  Lucius  Free¬ 
man  and  W.  R.  Hartshorn  as  subordinates 
These  scouts  had  quite  a  skirmish  at  New 
Creek  Station,  West  Virginia,  with  120  of 
Colonel  McDonald’s '  Cavalry  Regiment, 

'  killing  and  wounding  nineteen  of  the  enemy 
without  sustaining  any  loss  and  won  what 
at  that  time  was  looked  upon  as  a  quite  im¬ 
portant  victory.  They  also  had  a  slight 
‘skirmish  at  Ridgeville,  West  Virginia. 
After  the  terrible  disaster  at  Bull  Run 


Colonel  Biddle  was  ordered  with  his  brigade 
back  to  Harrisburg.  ~ 
tails 


From  there  the  Buok- 
went  to  Sandy  Hook,  near  Harper’s 


I 


ix  ciry,  ana  were  in  ijenerai  canKs  corps 
until  in  October,  when  they  joined  the 
Pennsylvania  Reserves  at  Tunnallytown, 
Maryland.  With  them  they  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Chainbridge  and  went  into 
quarters  at  Camp  Pierrepoint,  near  the 
|  village  of  LaDgely,  Va.,  in  November. 
Shortly  after  Colonel  Biddle  resigned  to 
take  a  seat  in  Congress,  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  from  the  second  district  of 
1  Philadelphia  to  fill  a  vacancy.  Charles  J. 


; 


camp  at  tmau  wwiid  ■  •  — 

taken  down  with  fever  aud  did  not  return 
to  the  regiment  until  after  the  battle  of 
Malvern  Hill,  thus  missing  the  seven  days 
fighting  on  the  Peninsula.  It  was  also  while 
iiT camp  at  Falmouth  that  Colonel  Kane  re¬ 
ceived  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
take  four  companies  of  the  regiment  and 
report  to  General  Bayard.  Near  the  first 
of  June  with  Company  C,  Captain  L.  W. 
Gifford  (Captain  John  Eldred  having  re¬ 
sinned  ) ;  Company  G,^  CamainHugl^ltv 


Hi 
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rCOL.  CHAS.  J.  BIDDLE,  1st.  COL.  OF 

Biddle  was  an  accomplished  soldier  and - sa — 

though  a  severe  drill  master  and  one  of  the  I 
strictest  disciplinarians,  have  won  the  love 
of  the  officers  and  men  while  in  command  |;  j 
and  had  so  impressed  himself  on  fiiem  as  to  ' 
call  forth  from  Generals  Reynolds,  Meade 
and  Ord,  alter  witnessing  their  drill,  a  very  I 
high  compliment  on  the  ‘‘remarkable  skill  1 
and  efficiency  of  his  regiment.”  Captain  ■ 

of  <Jonil’any  fl,  was  elec-  :■ 
ted  Colonel  to  succeed  Biddle.  Before  this  1 
election  the  Bucktails  under  command  of  I 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Kane,  with  the  Third  * 

Brigade  of  the  Reserves,  fought  the  battle  I 
ofDranesville,  winning  the  first  victory  for 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  this  battle  !:l 
Colonel  Kane  was  severely  wounded,  II I 

When  McClellan  moved  to  the  Peninsula 
in  the  spring  of  1862  the  Pennsylvania  Re¬ 
serves  were  left  with  McDowell,-' and  marcli- 
ed  through  to  Fredericksburg  While  in 


THE  BUCKTAILS. 


. 


life 


Donald,  Company  H,  Captain  Charles  F. 
lay  lor,  and  Company  I,  Captain  W.  T. 
Blanchard,  Colonel  Kane  left  the  regiment 
and  never  again  returned  to  it.  These  four 
companies  were  in  the  memorable  campaign 
m  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  At  Harrison¬ 
burg  June  G,  they,  without  any  assistance 
fought  a  full  brigade  of  rebels  for  over  one 
hour,  iu  which  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
(by  Confederate  reports)  559,  General  Ash¬ 
by  being  among  the  killed.  Over  half  of 
the  Bucktails  got  back.  Colonel  Kane  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Captain 
laylor  was  also  taken  prisoner.  Two  days 
later  they  saved  the  Pierrepont  Battery  at 
Cross  Keys  after  desperate  fighting.  They 
also  had  a  wicked  fight  with  a  portion  of 
J.  E.  B.  Stewart’s  command  at  Catlett’s 
Station,  in  the  night  and  during  a  terrific 
thunder  storm,  driving  off  the  enemy  and 
tii^headquai-tertrain  of  General 


I 

i 
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Pope7  Afte^  the  second  Dattle  of  Lull  Kvui 
Colonel  Kane  was  promoted  to  Brigadier 
General-  and  the  four  companies  rejoined 
the  regiment-  After  the  fight  of  Casey  s 
division  at  Seven  Pines  the  Pennsylyania 
Reserves  were  sent  to  join  McClellan  s 
Army  in  frolnt  of  Richmond,  dhe  six  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Bucktails  occupied  the  post  of 
honor,  the  extreme  right  of  the  Array. 
They  were  assigned  to  Porter’s  Corps  and 
at  Mechaniesville  June  26,  sustained  the 
brunt  of  Lee’s  attack.  They  were  engaged 
|  in  battle  during  McClellan’s  retreat  to  the 
James  river, under  command  of  Majoi  Stone. 

After  the  Army  arrived  at  Harrison’s 
Landing,  Major  Stone  and  Captain  Wister 
went  home  to  recruit  new  regiments  and 
Were  road©  colonels  of  tlie  149th  cUid  150th 

Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  Colonel  McNeil 
returned  while  in  camp  here.  The  Reserves 
were  the  first  troops  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  to  join  Pope’s  army.  The  Buck- 
tails  were  hotly  engaged  at  Second  Bull 
Run,  August  28,  29  and  30,  and  under  fire 
at  Cliantillv.  On  the  extreme  right  of  the 
army  at  South  Mountain,  as  skirmishers 
they  drove  the  enemy  from  the  foot  hills 
and  when  the  line  of  battle  came  up,  moved 
forward  with  it  and  helped  drive  him  up 
from  the  mountain,  capturing  a  great  many 
prisoners.  Engaged  at  Autietam  on  the 
15th  of  September,  and  when  charging  the 
woods  in  front  of  the  famous  Dunkard 
Church,  on  Sertember  17,  Colonel  McNeil 
was  killed.  Captain  Charles  F.  Taylor  was 
commissioned  Colonel,  Captain  L  A.  Irvin 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Captain  A.  E. 
Ni'es  Major.  At  Fredericksburg,  under 
.  command  of  Colonel  Taylor,  the  regiment 
vl  joined  in  a  charge,  justly  claimed  to  he 
equal  to  the  charge  of  Pickett’s  Division  at 
Gettysburg.  In  this  battle  Colonel  Taylor 
was  wounded  and  Colonel  Irvin  who  had 
been  severely  wounded  at  South  Mountain 
and  had  only  returned  to  the  regiment 
%  December  10,  was  again  severely  wounded 
i-1  on  the  13th,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
?’  was  mustered  out  of  service.  The  terrible 
ft  loss  sustained  by  the  division  in  the  various 
i' ;  battles  up  to  this  time  and  no  recruits  com¬ 
ing  to  the  regiments,  their  ranks  were  so 
cleimated  after  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
I  i  burg  that  it  was  deemed  for  the  best  in- 
'  terests  of  the  service  to  order  the  Division 
to  the  Department  of  Washington  to  recruit 
and  fill  up  their  ranks.  While  in  that  de¬ 
partment  Major  Niles  was  promoted  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Lieutenant  W. 
R.  Hartshorne,  who  sometime  before  had 
been  appointed  Adjutant,  was  promoted  to 
Major.  After  the  battle  of  Chanoellorsville 
the  First  and  Second  Brigades  of  the  Fenn- 
sylvania  Reserves  joined  Hooker’s  army 

and  were  engaged  ot  Gettysburg  July  2  and 

3  the  Bucktails  charging  from  the  top  m 
Little  Round  Top,  over  the  stone  wal  , 

through  the  wheat  field  to  the  peach  orchard 
witn  the  Devil’s  Deu  on  their  left.  Then 
changing  front,  flanked  that  position,  cap¬ 
tured  a  Georgia  regiment  with  its  colors, 
finally  closing  the  battle  on  the  left  ot  ou 
anUy  Id  this  battle  Lieutenant-Colonel 

Niles  was  wounded  and  Colonel  Taylor 


'  IF. 
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killed.  After  Gettysburg  the  regiment  was 
with  Meade  in  his  Mine  Run  campaign. 
During  the  winter  of  ’03  and  ’64  the  Regi¬ 
ment  was  camped  at  Bristow  Station.  Then 
ia  good  many  of.  the  men  re-enlisted  as 
veteran  volunteers.  Colonel  Niles,  owing 
to  disability  from  wounds,  was  transferred 
to  the  Veteran  Reserves  and  the  command 
developed  on  Major  Hartshorn,  who  com¬ 
manded  it  until  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  enlistment  as  Major,  to  the  shame  of  the 
State  authorities  be  it  said,  for  no  man  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  more  deserv¬ 
ing  of  promotion  than  he.  The  regiment 
was  engaged  in  the  Wilderness  on  the  5th 
day  of  May,  1864,  and  under  fire  every  day 
until  the  1st  of  June.  The  time  of  the 
regiment  actually  expired  May  15,  hut  as 
the  time  of  some  other  regiments  did  not 
expire  until  one  or  two  months  later  the 
Bucktails  agreed  to  remain  until  the  30th, 
when  the  Government  agreed  to  discharge 
all  the  regiments.  Their  last  battle  was  at 
Bethesda  Church,  May  30.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  troops  that  were  to  relieve  them  not 
appearing  in  time  the  Bucktails  volunteer 
ed  to  skirmish  witfi  the  enemy  until  they 
arrived.  Quite  a  lively  fight  occurred  with 
the  enemy’s  sharpshooters  and  not  a  Buck- 
tail  was  hit.  The  re-enlisted  veterans, with 
those  of  other  regiments,  were  formed  into 
the  190tli  and  191st  Pennsylvania  Veteran 
Volunteers.  The  Bucktails  joined  the 
190th  and  Major  Hartshorn  was  at  last  com¬ 
missioned  Colonel.  He  had  command  of 
the  brigade  and  was  breveted  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  field. 

General  Doubleday,  in  his  report  ot  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  says  of  the  Bucktails: 
“The  men  who  wore  the  bucktail,  though 
more  exposed  than  any  other  part  of  the 
line  remained  as  immovable  as  the  rock 
against  which  the  billow's  unavailing  heat. 
°-x-  -x-  *  My  confidence  in  this  noble 

body  of  men  was  not  misplaced.  They  re¬ 
pulsed  the  repeated  attacks  of  vastly 
superior  numbers  at  close  quarters,  and 
maintained  their  retreat  until  the  final  re¬ 
treat  of  the  whole  line.”  This  was  on  the 
first  day  of  the  battle  at  Gettysburg,  at 
Seminary  Ridge. 


From, 
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►HISTORY  OF  NEW  GARDEN. 

THE  FIRST  SETTLERS  OF  THE  TOWN¬ 
SHIP  AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS. 

Within  about  a  year  after  James  Miller 
had  purchased  Jacob  Lightfoot’s  250  acres 
of  land  in  New  Garden  he  executed  a  deed 
of  gift  for  the  same  premises  unto  his  son 
James  Miller  (2),  which  was  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  second  deed  of  ‘‘gift  !  and  re¬ 
lease”  executed  in  1775  by  “James  Miller 
'  (1),  then  of  Leacock  township,  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.,  and  Ruth,  his  (second)  wife, 
to  James  Miller  (2)  their  son,  then  of 
Kennett.” 

James  Miller  (2)  the  son  and  recipient  of 
this  fine  gift  of  land  died  about  1761  or  ’62 
inestate,  leaving  to  survive  him  a  widow, 
Rebecca,  and  six  children,  Benjamin, 
Catharine,  Rachel,  Sarah,  Hannah  and 
Jane  Miller.  Benjamin  and  Catharine 
were  of  a  former  wife.  Benjamin,  who  had 
attaiued  to  his  majority  and  Jane  in  her 
minority  died  soon  after  their  father  “un¬ 
married  and  without  issue.”  Catharine  was 
married  to  David  Trainer  and  Hannah  h<td 
married  Jacob  Lindley. 

Proceedings  iu  partition  were  had  on  the 
real  estate  of  which  James  Miller 
(2)  died  seized  and  1591  acres  thereof  were 
allotted  unto  David  Trainer  in  the  right  of 
his  wife  Catharine  and  761  acres  unto 
Hannah  Lindley. 

On  the  12th  of  the  5th  month  1763  David 
and  Catharine  Trainer  conveyed  1371  acres 
a  part  of  her  portion, unto  Isaac  Miller.  On 
the  next  day  following  Isaac  Miller  and 
wife  Hannah  conveyed  the  title  in  631  acres 
a  part  thereof  unto  Rebecca  widow  of  James 
Miller. 

Soon  after  this  purchase  Rebecca  Miller 
married  Isaac  Richards.  In  1771  they  con¬ 
veyed  the  same  631  acres  unto  James  Mil¬ 
ler.  Five  years  later  James  and  his  wife 
Jane  Miller  transferred  the  same  messuage 
and  631  acres  of  land  unto  James  Harlan. 

Amongst  the  numerous  large  families  of 
the  Miller  name  I  am  unable  to  trace  out 
the  pedigree  of  many  of  them.  The  Isaac 
and  James  last  named  are  of  the  obscure 
number. 

In  1791  Jacob  and  Hannah  Lindley  con¬ 
veyed  381  acres  of  their  land  unto  James 
Harlan,  the  two  purchases  making  about 
101  acres  of  land:  James  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Harlanjj  occupied  the  premises 
about  four  years,  when  they  conveyed  the 
same  messuages  and  land  unto  Thomas 
Wood  of  Newlin  township-  Thomas  Wood  ' 
held  possession  until  1798  when  he  sold 
and  conveyed  the  same  101  acres  unto  John 
Dull,  of  Roxbury  township  Philadelphia 
county.” 

John  Dull  and  his  wife  Ann,  removed  to 
and  occupied  his  property  until  his  decease 
which  occurred  in  1828, — his  widow  con 
tinued  to  hold  the  property  and  her  home 
there  until  her  demise  ten  years  after  her 
husband  (1838)  .— They  left  no  children. 


The  ample  building  now  on  the  farm 
were  placed  there  by  John  Dull.  During 
Ann’s  widowhood  she  was  aided,  and  her 
farm  managed  by  her  nephew  John  Yerkes. 
John  and  Catharine  (Dull)  Yerkes  occupied 
a  separate  dwelling  on  the  faim.  Catharine 
died  in  the  same  year  as  her  aunt  leaving 
to  survive  her  a  husband  and  three  chil¬ 
dren— John  Dull,  Deborah  Ann  and  Sarah 
Yerkes.  A  few  years  after  the  decease  of 
of  Catharine,  John  ..Yerkes  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  a  daughter  of  Charles  Lloyd  of  Penn 
township.  The  issue  from  this  marriage 
was  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

John  Yerkes  after  the  decease  of  his 
aunt  was  heir  to  the  messuage  and  land  of 
John  and  Ann  Dull  and  with  his  family 
came  to  occupy  the  larger  mansion.  In 
1880  he  died,  his  widow  and  some  of  her 
children  continue  to  occupy  the  premises. 

John  Yerkes  and  wife  were  persons  of 
great  strength  of  character,  well  esteemed 
in  life  and  well  remembered  in  their  death. 

After  the  Yerkes’  had  removed  into  the 
brick  mansion  the  dwelling  they  had  va¬ 
cated  was  occupied  for  a  year  or  more  by 
Henry  Poulson  and  his  family,  he  plying 
his  trade  of  making  ahd  mending  shoes  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  though  a  very  out  of  the 
way  place  for  one  to  live  who  depended  on 
the  public  for  patronage. 

In  the  early  Forties  the  idea  was  concei¬ 
ved  and  carried  into  effect'pf  removing  the 
building  to  a  more  eligible  location.  It  was 
a  two  story  frame  structure  in  good  condi- 
with  two  apartments  on  each  floor.  The 
cellar  walls  were  partly  torn  away  and  the 
cellar  partially  filled  up.  Two  strong  pieces 
of  timber  were  placed  under  the  frame  and 
under  each  end  of  these  timbers  were  put  a 
pair  of  strong  ox  cart  wheels  and  well  se¬ 
cured  there.  To  the  wheels  in  front  were 
attached  twelve  pair  of  fine  New  Garden 
oxen  and  two  horses  for  leaders.  All  things 
in  readiness  the  word  was  given  ‘  ‘Git  up 
Buck  and  Berry”  and  the  whole  thing 
“went”  moving  steadily  over  the  fields 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  to  the  new  site 
on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  farm  where 
it  is  now  occupied  by  S  within  Chandler  and 
family  and  he  mends  shoes  too.  George 
and  Rebecca  B.  Thompson,  he  being  one  of 
the  partners  then  conducting  the  store  at 
New  Gaiden  were  the  first  to  occupy  the 
house  after  its  removal  to  the  front. 

John  Dull  Yerkes  commenced  an  ac¬ 
tive  business  life  in  partnership  with  Chand¬ 
ler  Hall  in  the  purchase  in  1865  of  the  El- 
licott  farm  from  B.  Frank  Wickersham 
who  a  short  time  before  had  gained  title 
thereto  from  Josiah  Phillips  who  bad 
a  short  time  purchased  it  of  the  heirs  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  Ellicott.  Hall  &  Yerkes 
had  not  only  the  management  of  the  large 
farm,  but  were  engaged  in  the  clearing  of 
the  extensive  tract  of  timber  there  and  a 
portion  of  the  land.  Iu  the  Autumn  of 
that  year  Chandler  Hall  disposed  of  all  his 
interest  in  the  real  estate  and  business  un¬ 
to  George  S.  Jones  who  resided  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  thus  leaving  John  D.  Yer¬ 
kes  very  largely  responsible  for  the  diree- 
i  tion  and  success  of  the  business. 


j  timber  having  been  cut  and  marketed 
ones  &  Yerkes  had  their  land,  about  700 
acres,  surveyed  and  divided  into  tweuty- 
Wo  or  three  parts,  larger  and  less,  and  put 
upon  the  market.  Some  of  the  lesser  tracts 
were  soon  sold  but  the  larger  ones  remained 
on  their  hands. 

In  1867  John  D.  Yerkes  and  wife  releas¬ 
ed  unto  George  S.  Jones  all  their  interest  in 
their  premises  remaining  unsold  and  with¬ 


drew  therefrom. 

Early  in  the  war  John  Dull  Yerkes  joined 
the  Federal  Army  in  which  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  was  badly 
wounded  and  though  he  lived  several  years 
after  he  never  fully  recovered  and  it  was 
eventually  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia  in  1895. 

Deborah  Ann  is  the  wife  of  Samuel  Pen- 
nock  of  Kennett  Square,  Sarah  married 
Joseph  Taylor  of  East  Marlborough  town¬ 
ship  and  has  lately  deceased,  both  well 
known  and  estimable  women. 

Will  J.  Yerkes  the  youngest  son  was  the 
farmer  and  with  his  wife  Mary  S.  (Stack- 
hous)  occupied  one  part  of  the  dwelling. 
On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  the  9th  month 
1897  be  arose  from  his  bed  as  the  light  of 
day  was  breaking  in  the  east  and  as  was 
his  custom  went  out  to  the  pasture  to  bring 
in  the  cows  for  the  mornings  milking  when 
he  was  attacked  by  a  vicious  bull, knocked 
down  and  so  badly  injured  that  he  died  the 
same  forenoon.  He  was  a  man  of  unblem¬ 
ished  reputation,  a  member  of  the  school 
board  and  his  death  was  a  great  loss  m  the 
community  where  he  resided  as  well  as  to 
his  immediate  family.  His  funeral  wa3  an  | 
unusually  large  one.  —  ■  — 

/History  of  new  garden. 


THE  FIRST  SETTLERS  OF  THE  TOWN¬ 
SHIP  AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS. 

About  75  acres  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  250  acres  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  several  heirs  of  the  Miller 
name  (whose  identity  I  have  been  unable 
to  locate)  took  proceedings  in  partition  j 
which  led  the  Orphan’s  Court  to  direct  the 
land  to  be  sold  by  the  Sheriff  which  sale 
was  made  on  the  4fch  day  of  May  1809,  cou-i 
firmed  and  Titus  Taylor,  Sheriff,  ordered' 
to  make  a  deed  for  the  premises  unto  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Israel  Miller. 

On  the  29th  day  of  the  same  month  Wil¬ 
liam  Miller  and  bis  wife  Sarah,  of  Mill 
Creek  hundred,  New  Castle  County,  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  Israel  Miller  and  wife  Lydia,  of 
New  Garden  township,  Chester  County,  Pa. 
conveyed  unto  William  McConaughy  of  the 
latter  place  33)  acres  a  part  of  the  75  acres 
of  land.  On  the  premises  at  the  time  of 
purchase  was  an  old  log  house  and  small  j 
barn  of  the  same  kind  and  a  stone  smith 
shop.  William  McConaughy  was  a  black¬ 
smith  by  occupation  and  probably  had  been 
the  occupant  of  the  premises  for  some  time  j 
before  he  purchased  them. 

In  1816  he  erected  a  large  stone  dwelling  I 
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and  in  i929  an  ample  Warn  thereon 

Five  years  later  be  and  his  wife 
conveyed  the  same  premises  unto  Elizabeth 
Taylor  widow  of  Nicholas  Taylor  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  where  she  had  resided 
after  her  marriage.  She  was  a  sister  to 
Thomas  and  George  Gawthrop  late  of  the 
vicinity  of  Avondale  and  the  mother  of  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Taylor,  late  of  Kennett  Square, 
deceased  • 

In  the  winter  of  1836 — 7  Elizabeth  Tay¬ 
lor  was  married  to  Moses  Starr  who  had  at 
one  time  been  a  property  owner  and  well 
known  resident  of  New  Garden  township 
but  had  sold  out  and  drifted  into  the  Katy 
Dizard  district  of  Maryland  from  whence 
he  came  with  his  children  and  took  up  his 
residence  with  bis  new  wife. 

After  a  few  years  and  the  two  families  of 
children  having  grown  up  and  looking  after 
their  respective  interests,  Elizabeth  in  1846 
disposed  of  her  real  estate  in  New  Garden 
unto  her  husband  Moses  Starr. 

By  virtue  of  a  marriage  agreement  this 
conveyance  was  made  without  an  inter¬ 
mediate  in  making  the  transfer 

Elizabeth  Starr  about  that  time  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  and  stone  house  in  West 
Grove,  late  the  property  of  James  Kelton, 
deceased,  to  which  place  she  and  the  Tay¬ 
lor  part  of  the  family  removed. 

Moses’  children  remained  on  the  farm  in 
New  Garden,  he  circulating  between  the 
two  places  having  a  home  in  each. 

In  addition  to  the  care  of  the  farm  Moses 
was  a  beef  butcher  and  sometimes  bought 
and  drove  fat  cattle  to  Philadelphia  market 
to  sell.  In  business  he  was  not  successful. 

In  the  spring  of  1848  he  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  executed  a  dee.!  of  assignment 
of  his  proyerty  unto  Joel  Thompson  and 
John  M.  Kelton,  Esq.,  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors. 

The  assignees  sold  the  property  in  the 
following  winter  unto  Thomas  W.  Parker, 
of  Pocopson  township.  The  assignees  were 
joined  by  Elizabeth  Starr  in  the  deed  to 
the  purchaser  for  39 .acres  and  91  perches  of 
land. 

In  the  said  deed  occurs  this:  ‘‘Whereas 
doubts  have  arisen  whether  the  said  deed  of 
Elizabeth  Starr  to  Moses  Starr  and  the  said 
deed  of  assignment  above  recited,  the  es¬ 
tate  of  the  said  Elizabeth  in  the  said  lands 
has  been  conveyed  and  assigned  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  said  deeds  mentioned  and  in 
order  to  satisfy  said  doubts  and  to  carry 
into  full  execution  the  objects  and  inten¬ 
tion  of  said  deed  of  assignment  the  said 
Elizabeth  Starr  has  joined  in  this  indenture 
as  a  party  thereto-” 

Thomas  W.  Parker  and  family  accupied 
the  premises  for  about  four  years  and  in  the 
spring  of  1852,  becoming  somewhat  im¬ 
bued  with  political  aspirations,  he  and  his 
wife  .Rachel  (Gawthrop)  Parker  sold  and 
conveyed  their  property  unto  John  Springer 
of  New  Garden  and  turned  their  faces  to¬ 
ward  West  Chester. 

John  Springer  held  possession  for  five 
years  and  then  transferred  the  title  thereto 
unto  George  W.  Griffin  of  the  city  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware. 
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]le  dui  d:,6  occupy  Wdlme  year  later 
sold  and  with  his  wife  Mary  E.,  conveyed 
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PfriSeS, Utit0  George  Y-  Wilson  who 
With  his  good  wife  made  it  their  home  for 
J™rB'  Leaving  New  Garden  they 
embayed  in  the  mercantile  business  at 
hrcildoun  John  Cox,  of  Kennett  town¬ 
ship  was  the  next  to  come  into  possession 
of  the  messuage  and  39  acres  of  land.  He 

SI  ES  S,  £ 
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He  held  it  only  one  year  and  he  and  his 
wife  in  the  Spring  of  1871  passed  it  into 
possession  of  John  Lamborn.  After  three 

fiHe%l  a“  iS  oife  Racbel  Passed  the 

title  thereto  unto  Robert  Henry  Thomas 

who  with  his  family  now  occupy  them  ’ 

lerhIdsoklSTlfiterWlllipmanrl  IsraeI  Mil* 
Wm  MnP  2  ,acres  of  tbeir  laud  unto 
Wm.  McConaughey  they  conveyed  nnfn 

7wf6  HaU  10^  aCr6S  auotber  Part  of  their 

On  the  28th  day  of  the  3d  mouth  1814 

a”?  Mary  his  wifeof  Strasburg, 
ancaster  county,  Pa.,  conveyed  the  saufe 

premises  unto  Joseph  Miller,  of  New  Gar- 

ari086?!?  ^Iillercwas  bJ  trade  a  stone  mason 
and  with  his  wife  Betsy  Miller  settled  on 
his  purchase  aDd  built  an  addition  to  their 

htiKES’-  ®°?«oda  helpmate  was  she  to 
him  that  in  building  the  chimneys  to  the 
addition  she  carried  the  bricks  to  him  in 
her  aproD,  so  says  tradition.  He  pursued 
his  occupation  with  much  energy  and  ner- 
severence  and  had  but  little  time  to  spend 
at  home  except  on  the  first  days  of  the 
weeks  These  days  he  was  frequently  to 
be  found  engaged  in  the  tillage  of  his  land 
I  may  relate  a  short  story  right  here  having 
a  strong  bearing  on  his  manner  of  life 
His  neighbor  Wm.  McConaughey  was  of 
the  Baptist  persuasion  and  a  very  strict  ob- 

FWrt°f  tbe/?abbatb  ^  he  esteemed  the 
First  day  of  the  week  to  be  and  had  fre- 

h«eit-lj  repl.°fved  Joseph  for  his  Sabbath 
breaking  After  they  had  been  away  from 
the  neighborhood  fora  few  years  he  and  his 
wife  were  back  on  a  visit  to  some  of  their 

2L  ne;f  nb0rS‘  j0Seph  Miller  bad  been 
away  all  the  previous  week  working  at  bis 

wreekanOn?fCtedt0,g0  a^aiu  tbe  “ext 
week.  On  returning  home  on  Seventh-day 

evening  be  found  his  corn  lot  much  in  need 

of  cultivating.  Early  on  First-day  morn- 

tug  be  borrowed  Moses  Starr’s  horse  and 

pursued  the  work  to  a  finish,  and  had  only 

put  the  horse  into  the  stable  and  gone  into 

the  house  a  few  minutes,  when  William 

McConaughey  and  wife  drove  in  After 

the  usual  greetings  and  a  few  remarks  on 

matters  in  general,  William  said  “Joseph  I 

hope  you  have  done  working  on  Sunday  ” 

we?r  ed  Wr\h  cous*derable  emphasis, 

Yes,  William,  I  have,”  William  accepted 
the  answer  in  good  faith  and  congratulated 
him  on  bis  good  resolution.  Joseph’s  an¬ 
swer  was  true  as  it  was  prompt,  he  had 
quit  though  less  than  fifteen  minutes  be- 
tore  he  was  questioned. 


Joseph  and  Betsy  MilTer  ^aTtEree  child¬ 
ren;  Sarah  Ann,  Rachel  Ann,  and  Eliza 
Ann  Miller  all  of  whom  lived  to  marry. 

Joseph  Miller  died  in  1965  his  wife  hav¬ 
ing  passed  away  in  death  several  years  prior 
thereto.  Sarah  Ann  had  married  Lysander 
Ottey  and  she  was  also  deceased  baying  left 
one  son,  Hanford  Ottey  to  survive  her. 

Lysander  had  married  Mary  Ann,  a 
daughter  of  Albert  Micbener  and  were  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  part  of  the  house  with  Joseph 
Miller  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Rachel  Ann  had  married  Amos  Under¬ 
wood,  of  Chatham,  whn  was  also  deceased 
and  she  married  to  James  Brambery.  They 
administered  to  the  esta  e  and  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  the  same  year  (1865)  sold  the  realty 
unto  Lv sander  Ottey,  He  was  a  carpenter 
and  did  much  building  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  with  his  family  continued  to  occupy 
the  premises  until  the  time  of  his  decease 
in  1878  and  the  widow  aDd  her  children 
seven  years  longer  when  in  1885  they  sold 
and  conveyed  the  same  messuage  and 
premises  unto  R.  Henry  Thomas  who  has 
the  adjoining  farm  thus  reuniting  two  of 
the  divisions  of  the  75  acre  tract  of  which 
they  are  parts. 
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ST.  JAMES’  CHURCH. 


Old 


Episcopal  Church  at  Kvansburg 
Briefly  Described. 

In  the  little  village  of  Evansburg, 
Montgomery  county,  six  miles  northl 
east  of  Pfaoemxville,  is  St.  James’ 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  one  of 
the  oidest  religious  organizations  and 
edifices  in  the  United  States.  The  old 
T?C(lupies  a  commanding  view 
of  the  Perbiomen  and  Schuylkill  val¬ 
leys  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequently 
visited  and  interesting  spots  in  the 
country.  The  churchward  nearby  is 
quite  as  interesting  as  the  old  church 
itself,  for  here  rest  the  ashes  of  men 
who  were  famous  in  their  day  and  eren- 
eration.  In  1700  there  was  founded  in 
Engiand  the  “Society  for  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  ” 
This  was  the  first  protestant  mission¬ 
ary  society  ever  founded.  It  soon  sent 
missionaries  to  the  New  World, and  St. 
James  was  the  first  mission  established 
in  America,  Radnor  and  Whitemarsh 
i  coming  next  on  the  list.  In  1721  the 
j  mission  on  the  Perkiomer  was  orsan- 
i  jzed  Jnto  a  parish,  and  a  house  for 


n 


worship  was  erected  the  same  year, 
and  a  burying  ground  was  laid  out  in 
connection  with  the  church.  The 
church  was  a  quaint  structure  one 
story  high,  with  a  shed  roof  in  front 
over  the  door,  sashed  windows  on  each 
side,  two  end  ones,  and  a  curious  little 
window  set  in  the  gable.  The  glass  in 
these  windows  was  diamond  shaped 
panes,  set  in  leaden  sash,  brought  from 
England.  The  date  tablet  of  marble 
set  high  in  the  gable,  close  up  to  the 
peaked  roof,  ,bore  the  following  in¬ 
scription  :  “J.  S.  and  J.  P.  Church 
Wardens,”  representing  the  names  of 
James  Shannon  and  James  Pawling, 
heads  of  the  oldest  families  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  after  whom  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  Shannonville  and  Pawling  re¬ 
ceived  their  names.  In  1742,  when  the 
Augustus  Lutheran  Church,  at  Trappe, 
was  built,  the  trustees  visited  St. 
James  and  they  liked  it  so  well  that 
they  modelled  their  church  building 
after  it.  These  two  old  churches  still 
standing  represent  the  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  in  favor  150  years  ago.  In 
1732,  William  Lane,  a  resident  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  a  leading  member 
of  the  church,  willed  St.  James  42  acres 
of  flue  land  “for  the  use  of  successive 
ministers  forever,”  and  his  gift  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  Bource  of  great  aid  in 
helping  the  parish  to  support  its  min¬ 
isters  from  time  to  time,  as  the  church 
has  seen  some  pretty  hard  times  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  its  history. 

In  1738,  robbers  broke  into  the 
church  and  carried  off  the  pulpit  cloth, 
cushions  and  pewter  communion  ser¬ 
vice.  In  1777,  after  the  battle  of  Ger¬ 
mantown,  the  Continental  Army,  on 
its  retreat  up  the  Germantown  turn¬ 
pike,  converted  the  church  into  a  hos 
pital,  and  the  blood  stsins  may  still  be 
seen  on  the  hard  oaken  floor.  While 
the  church  was  used  for  a  hospital,  100 
soldiers  died  there  and  were  buried  in 
the  churchyard,  a  long  mound  still 
marking  the  place  of  sepulture.  Sol¬ 
diers  dying  at  Valley  Forge  were  often 
taken  to  St.  James,  only  three  miles 
distant,  for  burial,  and  many  of  their 
graves,  too,  may  be  seen  in  the  church¬ 
yard.  Washington  and  his  officers 
were  frequent  worshippers  at  St. 
James  and  the  rector  was  often  called 
to  Valley  Forge  to  minister  to  the  sick 
and  dying  soldiers. 

In  1788  the  parish  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State.  Rev. 
Slator  Clay  was  then  rector,  serving 
also  St.  David’s.  St.  Peter’s  and 
Swedes’  churches,  all  within  a  circuit 
of  a  dozen  miles.  He  was  a  rector  for 
thirty  years, and  was  a  man  “esteemed 

Ifor  his  eloquence  and  piety.”  The 
present  parsonage  was  built  in  1799, 
additions  being  made  from  time  to 
time  as  were  thought  necessary  for  the 
rectors’  families. 

The  present  rector  is  Rev.  A.  S.  Bar- 
row  who  assumed  charge  May  1,  1890. 
He  also  holds  an  evening  service  in 
the  pretty  new  chapel  at  Royersford, 
dividing  his  time  between  the  two 
charges.  St.  James’  is  the  oldest 
Episcopal  church  in  the  state  outsidq 


of  Philadelphia. 


OLD  COUNTRY  TAVERNS 


Ana  Something  About  the  Quaint  Names  by 
Which  They  Were  Called. 

In  these  days  when  hotels  and  houses 
of  entertainment  are  generally  known 
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bv  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  or  else 


by  some  latter  day  designation,  it  is 
interesting  perhaps  to  recall  the  names 
by  which  the  public  houses  of  a  gener¬ 
ation  or  two  back,  were  known.  In 
those  days  a  public  house  was  not 
without  a  sign,  and  on  most  of  these 
signs  there  was  a  painting  represent¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  place.  Thus,  on  | 
one  was  a  bull,  and  the  house  was 
called  “The  Bull  Tavern.”  Oa  another 
was  only  the  head  of  the  bull,  so  the 
tavern  was  called  “The  Bull’s  Head.  . 
Oa  another  was  a  lion,  and  the  house 
was  therefore  called  “The  Lion.”  But 
if  the  lion  was  painted  red  in  color,  it 
was  “The  Red  Lion  ”  So  also  there 
were  “White  Bears”  and  “Black 
Bears.”  There  were  various  horses, 
as  the  “White  Horse,”  the  “Sorrel 
Horse,”  the  “Black  Horse,”  and  the 
“Horse  Heads.”  These  names  some¬ 
times  became  so  associated  with  the 
localitv  as  to  give  it  a  name.  Thus  in 
New  York,  not  far  from  Elmira,  is  a 
large  and  flourishing  borough  that 
bears  the  queer  name  of  “Horse 
Heads.” 

The  place  is  situated  on  the  great 
highway  from  the  Wyoming  Settle¬ 
ments  to  Niagara  Fads,  and  the  old 
public  house  ha  1  a  sign  on  which  were 
a  trio  of  horses  heads, pleasantly  greet¬ 
ing  the  traveler.  The  house  was  known 


as 


“The  Horseheads  Tavern,”  and 


naturally  the  village,  as  it  grew,  was 
called  after  the  name  of  the  public 
hou«e,  as  it  is  most  always  done.  We 
have  examples  of  this  in  the  case  of 
Rising  Sun,  the  county  seat  of  Harford 
county,  Maryland;  Foxchase  and 
Broad&xe,  near  Philadelphia;  Bird-in- 
Hand,  in  Lancaster  county,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Wayne,  in  Chester  county.  There 
are  many  others  that  took  the  name  of 
the  public  house  and  added  a  ville, 
town  or  burg  to  it,  as  for  instance, 
Eagleville,  Lionville,  Oompassville, 
Plowville,  Bucktown,  Beartown,  and 
others.  The  names,  or  rather  the  em¬ 
blems  of  the  names,  were  generally 
expressive  of  soma  well-known  object 
easily  painted,  and  easily  understood. 
It  might  be  an  Indian  Chief,  or  an 
Indian  Queen,  or  the  King  of  Prussia. 

The  latter  was  painted  on  a  sign  and 
the  place,  the  village  in  this  county,  is 
still  known  by  that  name.  General 
Wayne  and  General  Pike  were  favor¬ 
ite  subjects  [because  of  their  decided 
qualities.  Seven  Stars  was  a  great 
favorite,  and  is  often  met  with.  Trav¬ 
elers,  a  stage  coach,  Drovers,  a  drove 
of  cattle  or  horses,  and  Farmers,  a  load 
oi  hay,  were  favorite  names  with  a 
variety  of  pictures  to  express  them. 
Green  Tree,  Gum  Tree  and  Cherry 

£jl3. 
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(Tree  wer^Tnec  wiiri^Tine  laicer  10  the 
name  of  a  flourishing  town  in  western 
i  Pennsylvania,  called  after  the  old 
house  of  entertainment.  The  Plow 
and  Harrow,  the  Sickle  and  Sheaf  and 
the  Hammer  and  tYowel  were  well- 
known  names.  Then  there  were  those 
i  more  fanciful,  as  the  Gross  Keys,  the 
Three  Tuns, the  Bacfehorn,  the  Bird-in- 
Hand,  the  Turk’s  Head,  the  Blue  Ball 
and  the  Blue  Bell,  the  Trooper,  (a  cav¬ 
alryman  on  horseback),  the  Tiger, 
(everybody  remembers  the  old  Tiger 
so  long  kept  by  the  Grubbs  at  Fourth 
®nd  Vine,  Philadelphia) 

Bat  we  need  not  multiply.  The 
good,  dear,  old  names  have  been  su¬ 
perceded  by  the  newer  ones  There 
are  no  longer  the  good  old  taverns  of 
the  long  ago,  but 'instead  we  have  rot 
even  hotels,  unless  they  are  nam<=d 
backwards,  as  the  Hofei  Warwick,  the 
Hotel  Windsor.  Now  we  have  the 
■‘Jones  House,”  the  “Smith  House” 
and  so  on  down  the  line. 

OLD  TRAM  CHURCH- 

KETCH  OF  THE  OLD  TEAPPE  LUTHEEAN 
CHUECH. 

Date  of  Brectlon— Washington  at  Church— The 
Lutherans— Dr.  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg 
Patriot. 

Nothing  is  more  delightful  than  to 
visit  historical  landmarks  and  note 
I  particulars  pertaining  to  their  history, 
for  it  seems  that  one  can  carry  himself 
back  to  early  times  and  pass  a  few 
moments  with  the  folks  then  living. 
The  students  of  Ursinus  college  take 
special  delight  in  visiting  the  old 
Augusta  Lutheran  church,  at  Trappe, 

I  only  about  one  mile  from  the  college, 

1  and  ponder  over  affairs  that  took  place 
in  days  gone  by. 

Passing  along  the  pike  leading  from 
Philadelphia  to  Reading  and  arriving 
at  a  place  somewhat  elevated,  above 
the  Trappe  postoffice,  the  eyes  of  the 
traveler  fall  upon  a  building  that  ap¬ 
pears  rather  old,  and  passing  up  an 
avenue  he  comes  to  what  is  commonly 
called  “the  old  Trappe  church.” 

It  is  rightly  so  called,  for  it  wasjerected 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1745  by  the 
early  Lutherans  settling  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  it  has  withstood 
the  weather  so  well  that  time’s  obliter¬ 
ating  finger  seems  to  have  taken  little 
or  no  effect  on  it  as  yet. 

It  is  that  building  in  which  Washing¬ 
ton,  when  he  spent  that  cold  winter  at 
Valley  Forge,  in  the  gloomy  days  of 
jthe  Revolutionary  war,  worshipped 
his  God,  and  which  services  may  per¬ 
haps  have  helped  to  give  freedom  to 
the  country  now  called  “the  land  of 
the  brave  and  the  home  of  the  free,” 
and  which  finally  was  transformed 
into  a  hospital  for  the  soldiers  haviDg 
their  winter  quarters  with  (now)  the 
father  of  the  country  at  Valley 
Forge,  about  eight  miles  farther  south, 
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ana  sootnea  in©  wounds  of  many  a 
brave  soldier.  Every  reader  of  his¬ 
tory  knows  the  condition  of  the  army 
at  that  particular  time  and  to  them  it 
must  be  a|place  of  vast  importance. 

Standing  upon  the  threshold  of  this 
antiquated  house  of  God,  the  thought 
runs  through  the  mind  of  the  visitor 
i  that  he  has  entered  a  door  that  swung 
on  its  hinges  over  150  years  to  give 
entrance  to  hundreds,  yea  thousands  of 
pious  pilgrims  who  have  long  since 
been  ushered  to  yonder  church,  to  re¬ 
ceive  instructions  in  the  word  of  God. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  visits  or  atten¬ 
dance  of  services  made  here  in  its  long 
history,  this  is  the  door  that  has  opened 
on  a  large  number  of  couples  of  young 
lovers  who  came  hither  to  have  the 
nuptial  knots  tied  by  ..the  pastor  in 
charge.  Hither  many  an  infant  was 
borne  by  loving  parents  to  have  the 
rite  of  holy  baptism  administered. 

All  the  identical  arrangements  as  of 
old  are  within — good  for  100  years  _  to 
come — the  same  old  pulpit  from  which 
Rev.  Henry  Muhlenberg  first  sounded 
the  notes  of  the  Lutheran  faith.  There 
it  hangs  like  a  bird’s  nest,  high  against 
the  wall,  with  sounding  boards  sus¬ 
pended  overhead.  The  -antique  pews 
are  free  of  paint,  except  the  white 
panel  upon  the  pew  door,  where  there 
obtrude  the  numbers  as  of  old. 
Against  "every  high  raised  back  rests 
the  quaint  book  holder,  bearing  the 
rights  of  that  gentry,  through  its 
drawn  figures  of  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  designat¬ 
ing  the  right  place  for  the  right  per¬ 
son.  The  gallery  is  a  remarkable  ar¬ 
rangement.  Everything,  including 
seats,  is  put  up  with  eternal  oak, spliced 
together  with  wooden  pegs  and 
wrought  iron  spikes 
The  region  was  wholly  settled  by 
emigrants  of  the  Lutheran  faith  as 
early  as  1740,  and  as  the  minds  of  the 
old  pioneers  soon  turned  toward  the 
erection  of  a  tabernacle  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  it  did  not  take  so  very  long  be 
fore  it  was  decided  upon  to  erect  this 
bnildiEg,  for  in  1743,  one  year  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Melchoir 
Muhlenberg  in  America  it  was  decided 
to  erect  it.  Work  was  not  commenced 
until  two  years  afterward.  On  May  2, 
1745,  the  corner  stone  was  laid,  and  on 
Oct.  6  it  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God.  f 

There  it  stands  in  the  primitive 
style,  strongly  appealing  to  the  relig¬ 
ious  sense  of  the  visitor.  One  looks  at 
its  rough  hewn  walls  and  along  its 
angled  roof  and  pronounces  it  a  house 
of  God,  but  strangely  odd.  An  arched 
entrance  of  un  0  design  is  at  the 
west  end,  as  is  .  so  the  one  on  the 
south  end,  while  n  the  east  is  seen  an 
octagonal  proje'  n.  It  stands  about 
50  yards  from  building  now  used 
for  religious  purposes.  This  one, 
which  has  n  use  for  over  a  cen 

tnry,  is  no  more  used  except  on  spe 
cial  occasions,  as  may  seem  conven 
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Upon  entc  ing  one  places  a  key 
(truly  wondsrfu .  in  itself,  being  al¬ 
together  different  IVom  any  modern 
design  of  keys)  into  the  old  lock  up¬ 
side  down,  pointing  out  at  once  the  im¬ 
provements  that  have  since  been  made. 
No  one  can  help,  who  has  heard  old 
people  converse  about  ancient 
churches,  but  to  imagine  that  this  is 
one  according  to  their  description. 

The  deacons  who  served  then  were 
not  obliged  to  pass  through  every  seat 
and  tramp  on  the  feet  of  the  worship¬ 
pers,  but  the  “klingeibeutel”  (as  'we 
call  them)  were  used.  These  are  still 
in  the  building  and  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

A  register  in  which  many  a  name  is 
already  recorded  lies  open  for  the  visi¬ 
tor  to  write  his  name  for  future  ob¬ 
servers  to  look  at. 

The  visitor  not  only  finds  this  old 
church  at  this  place,  but  residences  of 
similiar  antiquity  are  to  be  found 
nearby.  The  people  living  there  are. 
very  kindhearted.  Great  men  have 
already  hailed  from  this  place,  who 
proved  useful  in  active  life. 

The  village  of  Trappe,  nearby,  has 
had  among  its  residents  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  early  days  of  the 
commonwealth.  Following  are  a  few 
of  them :  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlen¬ 
berg,  the  founder  of  the  Lutheran 
church  in  America;  Frederick  Muhlen- 
berg,  president  of  the  first  congress; 
Major  General  Peter  Muhlenberg,  of 
the  continental;  army;  Henry  E.  Muh¬ 
lenberg,  a  noted  American  scientist; 
Francis  Swaine,  another  Revolution¬ 
ary  general;  Francis  R.  Shunk,  gover¬ 
nor  of  Pennsylvania;  “Honest  Jacob” 
Fry,  auditor  general  of  the  state;  S. 
Gross  Fry,  treasurer  of  Philadelphia, 
and  several  state  senators  and  repre¬ 
en  tatives.  The  mother  of  General 
jr  ant,  who  was  a  Simpson,  also  lived 
at  this  place.  It  is  said  that  in  appear 


ju  appear¬ 
ance  and  character  General  Grant  was 
a  Simpson,  and  that  from  the  Grants 
he  got  nothing  but  his  name.  The 
village  never  contained  over  500  in¬ 
habitants. 


OLD  BRIDGES. 


SOME  OF  THE  OLO WOODEN  STRUCTURES 
THAT  SPAN  THE  SCHUYLKILL. 


They  Revive  Our  Childhood ’a  Memorleg  The 
Old  Covered  Bridges— a  List  of  the 


Bridges  [That  still  stand. 

The  wooden  bridges  which  spanned 
the  creeks  and  rivers  in  our  grand¬ 
father’s  days  are  fast  giving  place  to 
modern  steel  or  iron  structures  and  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will 
have  gone  forever.  Of  these  old  time 
top  heavy  bridges  there  are  still  sev¬ 
eral  spanning  the  Schuylkill  between 
Phoenixville  and  Philadelphia  and  al¬ 
though  they  are  threatened  almost 
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every  day  they  still  remain 
links  binding  the  past  with  the 
ent.  The  memory  of  our  childhood 
days  would  be  lacking  without  our 
recollection  of  the  old  wooden  bridges 
that  spanned  the  swift  flowing  river  or 
gurgling  brook  when  we  were  chil¬ 
dren.  They  were^the  admiration  and 
wonder  of  our  childish  minds— these 
long  dusty  tunnels,  full  of  great  beams 
and  girders  with  their  graceful ly 
turned  arches  and  here  and  there  a 
peep  out  that  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
river’s  sheen  below.  How  we  trembled 
as  we  stood  and  gazed  down  into  the 
dark  depths  and  wondered  what 
would  become  of  1.3  if  we  fell  into  the 
swift  flowing  current.  In  the  heat,  of 
summer  the  old  bridge  sheltered  us 
from  the  sun’s  rays  and  in  the  winter 
from  the  cold  and  biting  North  wind. 
The  old  bridges  all  had  their  uncanny 
traditions  of  murders  and  robberies, 
and  when  our  imaginations  got  the 
better  of  us  we  would  about  as  soon  go 
through  the  churchyard  as  through 
the  dark,  old  bridge  after  dark.  But 
ugly,  unpainted,  gruesome  as  they 
were  the  old  bridges  live  in  the  memor¬ 
ies  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  played  in 
them,  and  perhaps  in  their  darkest 
recesses  and  nooks  spoke  the  first 
words  of  their  budding  love  to  each 
other.  Many  things  belonging  to 
childhood  will  be  forgotten,  but  the 
old  bridges  will  live  in  memory  as  long 
as  memory  lives  in  our  hearts. 

The  covered  wooden  bridges  that 
span  the  Schuylkill  and  its  tributary 
streams  belong  to  an  epoch  which  j  has 
passed  away.  Scores  of  years  have 
passed  since  the  last  of  the  wooden 
bridges  of  this  region  was  built.  True, 
there  are  wooden  bridges  of  recent 
date,  but  not  the  old  type  of  structure 
that  our  grandfathers  built  and  roofed 
to  keep  the  rain  and  weather  from 
warping  and  rotting  the  timbers.  It 
would  take  a  small  forest  to  build  one 
of  these  old  timers,  and  timber  is  too 
scarce  nowadays  for  that;  and  laying 
aside  a  scarcity  of  timber,  the  iron  or 
steel  bridge  is  the  cheaper  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  and  then  there 
is  no  danger  from  ^flre  and  but  little 
from  flood  as  there  always  is  with  the 
old  wooden  structure  that  stands  like 
a  skeleton  far  above  the  wildest  freshet 
or  tempest. 

The  covered  wooden  bridges  over 
the  Schuylkill  are  doomed,  for  one  by 
one  they  yield  to  fire  or  flood,  prosaic 
endings  for  these  once  noble  struc¬ 
tures.  There  are  now  more  stone  and 
steel  bridges  between  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  than  there  are  wooden. 
The  first  of  these  old  time  structuresi 
after  leaving  Philadelphia  is  the 
Swedesford  bridge  jnst  below  Norris¬ 
town.  It  is  an  ancient  landmark  in 
that  community  and  combines  in  one 
a  railroad  viaduct,  a  driveway  and  a 
fine  promenade. 


Tti9  toll  man  still  sit?"*  afc^Vhe  gate 
and  the  coppers  mast  be  foand  before 
ne  wnl  permit  you  to  cross,  this  being 
the  only  toll  bridge  on  the  river.  This 
bridge  is  not  so  old  as  many  others 
spanning  the  river,  it  having  been 
built  as  late  as  1883  to  take  the  place  of 
an  ancient  structure  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  place  where  the  bridge  crosses 
was  an  historic  spot  and  was  known  a 
hundred  years  or  more  ago  as  Swedes- 
ford,  a  crossing  place  that  was  u^ad  as 
far  back  as  1723.  In  1777,  while  Wash- 
lng  on  was  lying  with  his  army  at 
Valley  Forge,  he  built  a  rough  bridge 
over  the  nver  for  military  use,  con¬ 
structed  of  wagons,  cannon  trucks 
poles  and  fence  rails.  That  winter  a 
freshet  came  and  the  bridge  was  swept 
down  the  river;  and  it  was  verv  luckv 
it  did  for  the  British,  like  the  Egyptian 
pursuers  of  the  Israelites,  were  unable 
to  cross. 

The  next  bridge  up  the  river  is  the 
Da  Kalb  street  bridge,  that  connects 
Norristown  and  Bridgeport.  It  is  a 
massive  old  structure  with  great  arch¬ 
ing  timbers  that  extend  in  graceful 
sweeps  nearly  halfway  across  the 
river.  It  is  fretted  with  cobwebsjfrom 
floor  to  roof  and  looks  like  a  great 
tinder  box.  Sam,  the  watchman,  is  a 
naval  veteran  and  an  artist  minus  an 
arm  and  if  you  can  spare  the  time,  he 

^  jU  fcbe  Pictures  he  painted 
with  his  °wn  hand-and  quit,,  an 
artist  in  his  way  Sam  is,  and  he  talks 
knowingly  of  the  Rembrandts  and 
Van  Dykes  he  has  seen  in  his  dav 
and  he  tells  you  of  his  work  in  the 
same  breath,  as  if  he  were  drawing 
comparisons  between  his  own  and  the 
work  of  the  Flemish  masters.  Sam  is  a 
jolly  good  fellow  as  long  as  you  don’t 
smoke  on  the  bridge,  but  if  be  catches 
you,  be  you  friend  or  foe,  you  wi  1 

H&SSVe  a  to  pay,  for  ‘  smoking 
w  forbidden  on  the  bridge”  you  enow 
There  is  more  travel  on  this  bridge 
than  there  is  on  any  other  bridges  on 
the  river,  there  being  a  trolley  way  a 
drive  way  and  a  promenade  in  the 
eentre  under  the  overhanging  net¬ 
work  of  cobwebs  that  reminds  one  of 
passing  under  the  mistletoe  boughs 

neX\  *£id£e  is  fche  one  that  spans 
th0e"verTf  P0rt  Kennedy  four  miles 
otonir  1  !®  the  ugliest  and  most  un- 

graceful  bridge  on  the  river  and  if  it ! 

fc°  etand  unfcil  the  Millenium  it ! 

Tf°innbaartn°thliDe  to  rec°mmend  it.  I 
It  looks  like  a  long  narrow  tunnel  L 

;a  Peahed  roof  and  little  port  ! 
holes  in  the  side.  It  was  built  in  1849 
and  as  it  stands  25  feet  above  the  river 
it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  floods  and 

or  fire  7  56  d°ne  aWay  wifch  bF  wind 

About  two  miles  above  the  Port 
Kennedy  bridge  is  that  at  Pawling  a 
fit  companion  and  just  as  ugly;  n„r 

»D?wd  £er5aps  before  the  Revolution 
a  cha-m  bridge  spanned  the  river  at 


Pawling,  due  nearly  a  ntfncTred  years 
ago  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  river 
collected  and  broke  it  down,  and  the 
great  chain  after  parting  became 
buried  in  the  mud.  Before  the  present 
i  structure  was  built  two  wooden  bridges 
|  were  built  in  place  of  the  chain  bridge 
but  being  weak  in  their  backs  they 
both  brpke  down  and  were  swept  away 
by  floods.  The  Pawling  bridge  is 
nearly  80  years  old  and  its  timbers  are 

Iwormekten  and  its  rafters  are  fretted 
with  cobwebs  spun  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  by  spiders  long  since 
deceased. 

The  bridge  at  Phoenixville  is  the 
handsomest  structure  of  them  all.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  and  his¬ 
toric  ford  which  was  in  use  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  Lord  Howe  and  his 
army  crossed  the  river  here  after  the 
Battle  of  Brandywine  while  on  his 
“arch  down  the  Schuylkill  valley  to 
Philadelphia.  A  battery  was  planted 
at  the  western  and  of  the  ford  and  a 
fire  was  opened  on  the  Americans  who 
lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
and  several  men  were  killed  on  both 
sides  and  were  buried  in  the  sand 
along  tbe  banks,  and  some  of  the  old 
residents  pretend  to  point  out  the 
graves  to  this  day.  The  bridge  was 
built  in  1845.  Jit  has  a  driveway  on  one 
side  aDd  a  promenade  on  the  other, 
where  the  boys  and  girls  steal  to  on 
summer  nights  to  watch  the  swift 
flowing  river  far  below  and  talk  of 
things  too  sacred  for  profane  ears  to 
hear. 

About  two  miles  up  the  river  is  the" 
Black  Rock  bridge  which  belongs  to 
tne  same  old  type.  It  sits  high  above  the 
river  and  Is  located  in  a  dark  and 
lonely  spot,  the  approaches  being 
deeply  embowered  in  shade  treea  which 
make  it  as  dark  as  adangebnwhen 
the  leaves  are  on_  the- frees.  This 

bridge  has  an  uncanny  reputation  and  ! 
many  are  tbe  stories  of  hold  ups,  rob¬ 
beries  and  murders  told  about  it.  The  i 
river  where  the  bridge  crosses  is  very  1 
deep  and  it  is  said  that  more  than  one 
peddler  has  been  robbed  and  mur¬ 
dered  in  days  gone  by  and  thrown 
into  the  dark  depths  below.  The 
bridge,  to  say  the  least,  has  a  bad  repu- 
tatmn  and  many  shun  it  at  night  for 
sheeted  ghosts  have,  it  is  said,  been 
seen  wandering  through  it  at  the  mid- 
night  hours  when  such  spectres  go 
'°  a  h  te"lfy  and  haunt  the  living. 

As  the  river  becomes  much  smaller 
above  the  Black  Rock  bridge  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  bridges  are  much  smal¬ 
ler  and  iess  interesting  than  those 
described.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  all  be  supplanted  by 
iron  or  steel  bridges,  and  then  the  old 
wooden  structures  will  only  remain  in 
the  memories  of  the  older  inhabitants. 


Y  MILL  &ROVE  FARM,  f 


INTERESTING  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  HOME 

OF  AMERICA’S^GREATEST  NATURALIST.* 

Audubon’s  Birth  and  Early  Life— His  Great 
Wort  lat  Mill  Grove  and  His  Wooing 
of  Pretty  Lucy  Bahewell. 

Just  across  the  Schuylkill  from  Val¬ 
ley  Forge  and  near  where  the  Perkio- 
men  pours  its  waters  into  that  river,  is 
Mill  Grove  Farm,  many  years  ago  the 
home  of  John  James  Audubon,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  famed  ornithologist  and 
naturalist.  The  Schuylkill  Valley 
abounds; in  beautiful  scenery,  but  this 
spot  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in 
the  whole  region,  and  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  Valley  Forge  ,Mill  Grove 
farm  is  invested  with  a  peculiar  inter¬ 
est.  Bayard  Taylor,  who  had  visited 
most  everv  place  of  interest  on  the 
globe,  said  after  he  had  been  to  Mill 
Grove  farm  that  it  was  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  spot  in  all  the  wide  world;  so 
therefore  it  was  not  strange  that  Audu¬ 
bon  was  charmed  with  the  place  and 
that  he  made  it  his  home  for  so  many 
years.  Mill  Grove  farm  is  part  of  an 
original  tract  of  2000  acres  granted  to 
William  P«=nn,  and  the  list  of  owners 
since  then  is  not  a  long  one,  showing 
that  they  were  reluctant,  to  part  with 
so  charming  a  possession'.  The  prop¬ 
erty  now  belongs  to  Harry  Wetherill, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  makes  it  his  sum¬ 
mer  home,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  is  in  love  with  the  place. 

The  estate  of  which  Mill' Grove  farm 
cow  forms  a  part  was  nurchased  by 
Admiral  Audubon  of  the  French  Navy, 
and  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  und«r  Rochambau  and  Lafavette. 
While  Washington  was  at  Valley 
Forge  he  frequently  crossed  the  river 
to  the  Audubon  home,  and  spent  much 
of  his  time  as  the  guest  of  his  French 
I  friends  and  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
his  visits  he  presented  his  portrait  to 
the  Audubons,  which  it  is  said,  is  still 
i  1  the  possession  of  the  family.  The 
Admiral  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  owned  exten¬ 
sive  plantations,  and  it  was  his  custom 
to  make  trips  to  New  Orleans  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  gyear  to  visit  friends 
and  transact  business.  During  one 
of  these  visits  the  Admiral  met  a 
beautiful  Spanish  lady  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  before  he 
left  the  “Crescent  City”  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  the  Spanish  beauty  and 
before  he  left  she  became  his  be¬ 
trothed.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
tbe  Admiral  returned,  and  the  couple 
were  married  in  the  parish  church, 
and  soon  after  he  took  bis  beautiful 
wife  to  Aux  Oayes,  San  Domingo, 
where  they  lived  several  years  and 
where  their  four  children  were  born,  I 
John  James  being  the  only  one  that 
survived  infancy.  While  the  natural¬ 
ist  was  still  a  small  child  the  natives 


I  rose  in  rebellion,  and  his  mo 
cruelly  murdered  by  them;  and  Audu¬ 
bon  and  his  little  son  through  the 
efforts  of  a  faithful  servant  were  en¬ 
abled  to  reach  a  ship  and  make  their 
escape  from  the  fury  of  the  blood¬ 
thirsty  rebels  who  had  put  a  price  on 
their  lives.  Father  and  son  reached 
New  Orleans  where  they  remained  a 
few  weeks,  when  the  Admiral  and  his 
son  went  to  France.  The  Admiral 
soon  married  again,  and  John  was  IgR 
I  in  charge  of  the  only  mother  he  ever 
!  rembered,  as  he  was  too  young  to  re¬ 
member  her  who  gave  him  birth. 

The  boy’s  step-mother  was  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  natured,  vivacious 
woman  who  enjoyed  life,  took  the 
world  easy,  and  by  her  indifference  to 
the  child’s  training  and  discipline,  she 
came  near  spoiling  him.  He  wrs  al¬ 
lowed  to  roam  the  fields  and  woods, 
and  early  evinced  a  love  for  the  birds, 
which  be  would  sit  and  watch  for 
hours  at  a  time,  and  when  he  returned 
at  night  after  his  day’s  ramble,  he 
would  have  hie  basket  filled  with  birds’ 
eggs,  nests,  mosses,  pebbles  and  the 
like  that  he  had  gathered.  He  was  so 
in  love  with  nature,  that  he  neglected 
bis  books  for  a  bird’s  nest,  or  a  pit  ce 
of  moss  had  far  more  attraction  for 
him  than  the  handsomest  book  that  he 
could  find  in  the  great  libraries  of 
Paris.  When  seventeen  years  of  age, 
Audubon  had  made  a  series  of  two 
hundred  drawings  of  tbe  birds  of 
France.  The  drawings  were  clnrasy 
and  rude,  and  “all  bad  enough,”  as  he 
used  to  say  when  he  showed  them  in 
after  years  to  his  children  and  friends. 

When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age 
Audubon’s  father  seeing  the  bent  of 
his  son’s  mind,  sent  him  to  America  to 
occupy  Mill  Grove  farm.  This  change 
from  the  gay  French  capital  to  the 
back  woods  of  America  opened  np  an 
earthly  paradise  for  the  youth  who 
could  now  hunt  and  fish  to  his  heart’s 
delight  and  satisfaction.  Some  of  the 
older  inhabitants  of  this  region  who 
died  in  recent  years,  remembered 
Audubon  as  a  fair,  rosy  cheeked  young 
man  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  no 
doubt  inherited  from  his  unfortunate 
Spanish  mother,  These  old  men  used 
to  tell  about  seeing  him  in  the  early 
morning  in  a  boat  on  the  Schuylkill  or 
Perkiomen  with  gun  and  rod  in  quest 
of  some  tinny  or  feathered  beauty  to 
adorn  his  house  or  occupy  his  mind  in 
study.  He  was  a  very  social  young 
fellow,  they  said,  and  would  often  em¬ 
ploy  them  to  secure,  if  possible,  some 
rare  bird  he  had  seen  for  his  collec¬ 
tion,  and  he  paid  them  liberally  when 
they,  were  successful  in  finding  speci¬ 
mens  that  he  valued,  Audubon’s  life 
at  Mill  Grove  farm  was  very  simple, 
and  his  peculiar  simplicity  often 
would  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  na¬ 
tives  who  could  not  understand  how 
le  could  spend  all  his  time  hunting 
birds  that  were  in  their  eyes  wholly 
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useless,  ana  ne  never  took  tne  pams  | 
to  enlighten  them  as  to  the  nature  of  | 
bis  work.  They  came  to  look  on  him 
as  a  peculiar  man,  aud  his  house  was 
viewed  with  sort  of  a  superstitious 
(awe,  for  one  or  two  who  had  gotten  a  , 
glimpse  of  Audubou’s  collection  told 
I  their  neighbors  all  sorts  of  stories 
j about  tbe  place  and  its  occupant 
[Audubon  seldom  if  ever  mingled  with 
!  his  neighbors  and  he  lived  a  life  of 
'austere  plainness.  Milk,  fruit,  vegeta¬ 
bles  with  an  occasional  fish  or  game 
bird  constituted  his  diet,  and  bis 
simple  food  and  out  door  exercise 
gave  him  a  constitution  of  iron.  He 
despised  meat,  and  to  use  his  own 
words  he  was  “temperate  to  an  in¬ 
temperate  degree.”  Valley  Forge, 
with  its  histo'ic  associations  and  its 
lovely  scenery,  had  a  peculiar  charm 
for  him,  and  he  often  rowed  across  the 
Schuylkill  and  spent  the  day  rambling 
over  the  Valley  hills,  and  many  of  ms 
rarest  specimens  were  found  in  the 
woods  by  the  redoubts  and  trenches  of 
Washington’s  camp  ground. 

The  following  pretty  description  of 
Audubon’s  life  at  Mill  Grove  farm 
given  by  another  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here : 

“The  young  fellow  spent  his  days  in 
fishing,  hunting,  ridiDg  on  horseback, 
studying  the  habits  of  birds  and  col¬ 
lecting  specimens  which  he  himself 
stuffed  and  mounted.  In  the  evenings 
he  would  sit  bv  the  open  fire  place  and 
draw  or  paint  his  beloved  birds.  The 
Mill  Grove  house,  a  solid  stone  struc¬ 
ture,  stands  on  a  rising  ;knoll  com¬ 
manding  a  lovely  view.  The  thick 
walls  of  the  mansion  are  mantled  with 
ivy,  and  embosomed  in  green  is  the 
marble  tablet  in  the  gable  dated  1762. 
A  later  owner  'added  a  veranda  that 
has  somewhat  changed  the  original 
1  appearance  of  the  house  in  Audubon’s 
days.  Inside  low  ceilings  and  antique 
fireplaces  remain  as  memorials  of  the 
past,  and  on  the  thick  walls  are  num¬ 
erous  portraits  and  sketches  relating 
to  the  Audubon  family  and  estate.  In 
the  yard  nearby  are  two  big  pine  trees 
that  stand  as  silent  sentinels  to  guard 
the  premises.” 

The  old  grist  mill  with  its  great 
j  overshot  water  wheel,  which  Audu- 
;  bon  called  “a  source  of  real  joy”  is 
still  stan ling,  and  it  forms  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  picturesque  land¬ 
scape.  The  old  dam  half  fided  with 
slime  and  mud,  flnged  with  alders  and 
rushes  still  lies  back  of  the  mill,  and 
is  still  a  spot  dear  to  the  boys  who 
wallow  in  its  uncertain  depths  on  hot 
summer  days.  The  grove  of  firs  and 
hemlocks  keep  the  spot  green  the  year 
round.  It  was  in  this  grove  that 
Audubon  did  most  of  his  sketching  in 
good  weather.  Back  of  the  house  a 
steep  rocky  hill  rises  to  a  height  of  a 
hundred  feet  or  more,  and  from  tnis 
summit  one  can  get  one  of  the  finest 
views  to  be  had  anywhere  in  the 


Schuylkill  valley.  Here  In  the  face  of 
the  rocks  was  Audubon’s  cave  where 
the  peewees  and  martins  built  their 
nests  in  early  summer  and  where  the 
naturalist  sat  and  watched  them  at 
their  work  for  hours  at  a  time.  He 
would  often  on  hot  days  also  do  his 
sketching  and  painting*  in  the  cave  as 
it  was  always  delightfully  cool  and 
quiet  and  he  would  be  secure  from 
any  disturbance  while  at  his  tasks. 
Just  below  the  cave  roll  the  dark 
waters  of  the  Perkiomen  in  their  last 
plunge  as  they  join  the  waters  of  the 
Schuylkill  not  three  yards  away. 

Just  beyond  Mill  Grove  farm  and 
only  separated  by  a  narrow  crooked 
lane  is  Fatland  farm  the  home  of  pretty 
Lucy  Bakewell  who  became  the  wife 
of  John  James  Audubon.  The  house 
was  in  those  days  the  most  pretentious 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  Bake- 
wells  were  looked  upon  by  the  natives 
as  “rich  folks,”  and  it  too,  like  Mill 
Grove  now  belongs  to  the  Wetherih's. 
Fatland  House  is  still  a  noble  old  struc¬ 
ture  and  is  a  fine  example  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  style  of  architecture  in  vogue  a 
hundred  years  or  more  ago  in  the  AN 
lantic  states:  High  up  in  the  gable  is 
the  following  inscription : 

J.  VAUX,  1776 
Rebuilt  by 

William  Wetherill,  1846, 

This  old  house  is  tbe  scene  of  Audu¬ 
bon’s  love  romance,  for  the  naturalist 
had  time  to  fall  in  love.  One  day  tbe 
solitude  of  Audubon’s  home  was  bro 
ken  by  a  call  from  Wm  Bakewell,  his 
across  the  fields  neighbor.  Bakewell 
was  a  well-to-do  Englishman  who  had 
ventured  into  the  new  world,  and 
made  a  home  for  himself  and  family 
along  the  Perkiomen.  Audubon  made 
his  neighbor  welcome,  and  it  is  said  he 
took  him  into  his  “Bud  room”  and 
showed  and  explained  to  him  some¬ 
thing  of  bis  work.  In  due  time  Audu- 
^>n  ^e^urne(I  the  call.  He  was  met  at 
the  door  by  Lucy  Bakewell  and  ush¬ 
ered  into  tbe  parlor  to  await  her  fath- 
er?s  return  which  was  momentarily  ex- 
pseted.  She  entertained  the  naturalist 
to  the  best  of  her  ability  and  she  felt 
relieved  when  her  father  arrived  and 
she  cou'd  turn  him  over  to  him  for  she 
found  her  visitor,  to  use  her  own  words, 
“a  very  unsocial  guest.”  Luncheon 
was  served,  and  Miss  Lucy  who  was  a 
motherless  girl  presided  at  the  table. 
Her  easy,  graceful  manner  won  Audu- 
don’s  admiration  and  her  rare  beauty 
captivated  his  heart,  and  he  left  the 
Bakewell’s  that  day  Lacy’s  lover.  He 
called  often  after  this,  and  one  day  he 
met  Lucy  among  her  flowers,  and 
opened  his  heart  to  her.  She  thought 
it  strange  that  such  an  anstere  man 
could  love,  and  was  almost  taken  off 
her  feet  by  his  avowal;  but  she  yielded 
to  his  suit  arid  on  one  bright  summer’s 
day  in  1808  she  became  the  wife  of  the 
world’s  greatest  naturalist.  The  young 
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ad  her  buaDana'ff  tfoine  a  ven- 
iaeam  of  natural  history.  The 
forms  of  birds  greeted  her  in 
nook  and  corner  of  the  house, 
the  walls  were  covered  with 
etches  and  paintings  of  the  feathered 
songsters.  Birds’  nests  and  eggs  fes¬ 
tooned  the  ceilings  and  mantlepieces, 
and  the  bouse  was  filled  with  the 
trophies  of  the  hunt  and  chase.  But 
she  loved  her  husband  and  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  admire  what  he  adMii> 
ed  and  their  lives  at  Mill  Grove  were 
as  happy  and  tranquil  as  they  could 
be.  They  occasionally  felt  the  pinch 
of  poverty,  for  Audubon  knew  nothing 
of  economy,  but  she  never  complained, 
and  their  lives  ran  along  smoothly  un¬ 
til  the  tie  was  severed  by  death. 

In  1823  two  hundred  of  Audubon’s 
most  valuable  drawings  and  paintings 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  a  single 
night  and  a  life  work  was  gone.  But 
after  two  or  three  days  of  despondency 
he  went  to  work  to  repair  his  loss  with 
heroic  determination,  and  in  a  year  or 
two  he  was  ready  to  publish  his  “Birds 
of  America”  but  like  mmy  another, 
he  could  find  no  one  in  Philadelphia 
willing  to  undertake  the  risk  of  pub¬ 
lishing  such  an  expensive  work.  De¬ 
jected  over  his  disappointment  he 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  received  the 
praise  of  monarchs  and  finally  the 
noble  work  was  published  in  London, 
in  1830.  The  work  was  published  in 
five  massive  volumns  containing  448 
colored  plates  and  sold  at  $1000  per 
set.  A  second  and  revised  edition  of 
the  work  was  brought  out  in  1834  in 
eight  large  volumes  and  on  this  mag¬ 
nificent  work  his  fame  as  a  naturalist 
and  ornithologist  will  ever  remain  se¬ 
cure.  Audubon  returned  to  America 
crowned  with  fame,  as  he  had  been 
made  a  member  of  all  the  lead! ng  so- 

cieties  in  London  and  Paris.  He 
bought  a  home  on  the  Hudson  near 
New  York,  where  he  ended  his  days 
January  27,  1851.  In  his  later  years 
he  often  said  that  his  happiest  days 
were  those  he  spent  at  Mill  Grove 
Farm  on  the  Perkiomen. 

Just  back  of  Fatland’s  house,  where 
Lucy  Bakewell  lived  happily  so  many 
years,  is  a  pretty  grove  of  oak  and 
chestnut  trees  overlooking  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  as  it  winds  do  wn  the  valley  like  a 
thread  of  silver.  In  a  shady  nook  in 
this  grove,  nnderneatb  a  giant  oak  is  a 
lone,  neglected  grave  that  contains 
the  ashes  of  pretty  Lucy  Bakewell, 
wife  of  John  James  Audubon.  Hun¬ 
dreds  visit  the  lone  grave  every  year 
as  it  seems  to  have  a  special  attraction 
for  the  visitors  to  Mill  “Grove  Farm, 
and  recalls  the  romance  of  Audubon’s 
life,  more  than  anything  else  about, 
Fatland. 
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SOME  HISTORY  OF  FOLK  LORE, 


A  Good  Audience  Greeted  .  the  Speaker. 
He  Read  a  Very  Interesting  Paper  Last 
Evening  and  Then  Answered  Ques¬ 
tions— Other  Members  Took  Part  in 
the  Discussion  and  the  Evening  Was 
Very  Profitably  Spent  by  All  Present. 
The  Subject  Caused  Some  Old  Mem¬ 
ories  to  Awaken  in  Many  Minds. 


Last  evening  the  regular  semi-monthly 
meeting  of  the  Weat  Cheater  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society  was  held,  and  according  to 
announcement  Julius  F.  Sachse.of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 
Prof.  Frank  H.  Green,  the  President  of 
the  Society,  called  the  meeting  to  order. 
The  attendance  was  excellent,  but  the 
Secretary,  Miss  Susan  C.  Lodge,  was  ab¬ 
sent.  She  sent  the  minutes,  however,.  J. 
Newton  Huston,  Esq.,  was  elected  Sec¬ 
retary  pro  tem.  The  minutes  of  the 
meeting-  of  December  22d  were  read  and 
approved.  Prof.  Richard  Barline-Tan 
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approved.  Prof.  Richard  Darlington, 
Chairman  of  the  Business  Meeting,  re¬ 
ported  that  Dr.  H.  A.  Rothrock,  of  West 
Chester,  wili  deliver  a  lecture  on  “The 
Bye”  at  the  next  meeting-  of  the  Society. 
SUPERSTITIONS  OP  THE  GERMAN 
SETTLERS. 

The  President  then  introduced  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Julius  F. 
Saehse,  of  Philadelphia,  who  comes  here 
after  an  interval  of  several  years  which 
have  elapsed  sinoe  his  previous  lecture 
before  the  Philosophical  Society.  Mr. 
Sachse’s  address  last  evening  was  upon 
the  theme  of  “Superstitions  of  the  Early 
Germans  in  Chester  County  and  Adja¬ 
cent  Territory.”  The  lecture  was  made 
up  chiefly  from  material  w'hieh  will  en¬ 
ter  into  Ills  forthcoming  book  to  be  en¬ 
titled  "The  German  Sectarians  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  from  1700  to  1S00.  A  Critical  and 
Legendary  History  of  the '  Ephrata 
Cloister  and  the  Bunkers.” 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  lecture. 


! 


as  delivered:  r'lc-  will  be  remembered 
that  many  of  the  early  German  emi¬ 
grants  to  our  province  were  Palatines  or 
inhabitants  of  the  beautiful  Rhine  coun¬ 
try*  a  valley  so  rich  in  legends,  songs 
and  folk-lore,  and  although  the  glorious 
Reformation  had  shed  its  benign  light 
over  the  populace  of  that  country,  there 
still  lingered  more  or  less  of  the 
medieval  superstition  which  had  been 
rampant  in  central  Europe  for  so  many 
years, 

PGR  THE  MOST  PART  PE  ASA  VTP 

1  rna^oritJr  of  these  emigrants 

weie  of  the  peasant  mass,  wnu  no,  0,.. , 
came  here  to  escape  from  religious  per- 
S2»*k-but  wLth  the  av°wed  purpose  of 
h0I?e  and  bettering  their 
w.uVtT  I'°  matter  where  their  humble 
b^ouAtion,  whether  in  forest  or  town, 
tshetner  tree  or  held  in  bondage,  one  of 
tneir  first  cares  was  to  erect  here  in  the 
I  rffh  world  altars  of  their  faiths  so 
that  they  could  worship  God  according 
to  then-  conscience,  no  matter  whether 
them  tenets  were  ortliodox  or  Separatist. 

Most  ot  these  people  had  but  an  ordi¬ 
nary  parochial  school  education,  such  as 
was  tire  custom  to  impart  to  the  rurai 
population  at  that  period.  Conseqnentlv 
all  were  strongly  imbued  with  the  local 
superstitions  of  their  race,  which  had 
been  banded  down  from  generation  to 
generation  tor  ages  past. 

BROUGHT  SUPERSTITIONS  ALONG. 

these  superstitions  and  beliefs  they 
wrought  with  them,  when  they  came  to 
oui  shores.  Settling  in  the  fastness  of  i 
in-  Isolated  situations, 
neighbors  speaking  what  was  to 
tliem  an  unknown  tongue,  located  away 
ii om  all  social  intercourse,  orthodox  reli- 
influence  or  teachings,  or  medical 
noil),  these  simple  minded  and  devout 
people,  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  natu- 
tSlyrluL  upon  the  old  traditions  of 
trie  J'  athfirland,  at  times  to  cure  minor- 
ills.  or  avert  misfortune,  by  the  use  of 
incantations  and  conjuring  formulae 
learned  from  some  old  inagister  or  crone 
nome. 

ORIGIN  OF  HOME  FOLK-LORE 
Then  again  the  Irian  and  Welsh  settlers 
who  were  neighbors  to  the  Germans  had 
superstitions  and  folk-lore  of  their  own 
and  we  soon  find  evidences  of  an  inter¬ 
mingling  of  the  Ceitic,  Cimric  and  Teu- 
tomc  traditions  and  customs,  becoming 
engrafted  upon  each  other,  until  we  have 

D9ome ,  cases  ma>’  be  ca|led  a 
smcth-  Pennsylvania  folk-lore 
I  The  superstitions  or  Aberglaube  of  the 

tiv  Lifl?1"/®!11®5  entered  all  domes- 
tic  actions  and  duties  of  every  dav  life' 
no  matter  whether  it  was  the  sowing  of 
.  eed.  the  reaping  of  the  grain,  starting 
upon  a  journey,  the  curing  of  any  disor- 

nf  °r  beast’  tl?e  birth  °t  baptism 

of-a  child,  or  a  marriage  or  funeral— in 

1  and  everT  Phase  of  daily  life  there  I 

Aberg1|tfiubePerSeC*  m0I'e  °r  leSS  of  tllis  I 
CLERGY  UNABLE  TO  STAMP  OUT 
SUCH  BELIEFS. 

‘S  TbuA.  due-  however,  to  the  clergy 
of  the  Lutheran  ana  Reformed  churches" 
to  sa>  tnat  from  the  verv  first  incentirm 
ot  the  Reformation  down  to  the  present 
day  they  have  consistently  labored  !  ?o 

nwelti™1  thla  bellef  »l  signs,  omens,  su¬ 
perstitions  and  prognostics.  But  few  peo¬ 
ple  at  tne  present  day  have  any  concep- 
tion  to  what  extent  those  beliefs  entered 
into  the  daily  life  of  the  settler.  I  will 
present  to  you  a  few  illustrations  of 
these  superstitions,  beliefs  and  conjura¬ 
tions.  some  of  which  I  learned  of  hi  m^ 
early  youth,  while  the  others  were  either 
gathered  from  contemporary  manuscripts 
or  were  communicated  to  me  bv  persons  • 
descendants  ol  some  of  these  pioneer^  hi 
whose  families  the  traditions  are  kept 
a  lave  dov/n  to  the  present  day  ^ 

I  expect  to  treat  this  subject  exliaus- 


IH 


tively  m  my  rornnuonnng  voiumd 

DIVISIONS  OF  ABERGLAUBc 

The  Aberglaube  of  the  early  Germ 

least  b?  Smld  it0  '1aYe  been  divided  into  p 
least  a  hundred  different  divisions  the 

beuerrin’n?hf  alIM>e  wa>'  Oomaslmp^e 
Point  in  the  efficiency  of  Bible  v«rs„s 

promiscuously  selected  to  Demonology’ 

n^?ps  the  rri0St  Shimon  of  these  su¬ 
perstitions,  was  what  was  known  -is  K  ,l 
^T-Aberglaubc  or  a  belief^  p?ognos-' 
das  based  upon  the  almanac  which  w-fs 

confounded  with  Astroloirv  nr  ti  ,  ,  e 

wa^"l?°rOSC°Pe'^ a  ™ 

given  m  rnv  “German  Pietist  Tn 
anv  person  schooled  in  the  ari  tKa 

weather  loi-  evert  °dav  oflte  °f  ,the 
yen  it  informed  "us  What  weie  "o 

and  child  fen.  to.  Then  it  Irave'im 

fwine  glafn.'th^m-ofe1^ 

daffy  Nations/0  SPeCU]ale  aad  olhE 
WHAT  THE  ALMANAC  TAUGHT 

ISfsSjSBs 

January  l,  2,  is,  n,  i7;  J9 
•'  ebruary  10.  16.  n. 

-March  1.  3  U  35 
April  3  15,  if.  is. 

Amy  8,  10,  17,  30. 

1  June  1,  7. 

!  July  1,  5,  e. 

August  ],  3,  10  20 
September  15.  19,  30. 

October  35,  37. 

November  1,  7. 

December  1  7 

a  Poland  ^ 

wovfid  i?vWnio^tr°^d0--t’h<?8'f  da"« 
eventually  separate.  I3>  WhenS'  CTand 
■  upon  ;i  journey  on  these  Pot  T  &fJes 

tiling,  as  it  Will  not  flourish!  do  what 
v\  H.\ T  ONE'S  PRATER  BOOK  FORE- 

mbrrah  w'ere  destre-tfl  Tt,jdom  .and  Go- 
limed  Um  1,“^  w  L™ It!  rnJ,y  b?‘  , 

hve  a  life  of  shame  to  ?Mrtold  and  I 
was  the  “Golden  -  a  -p  I 
coming  d^v. *  The°m -nhcfd  for* “ 1,0  fnr  ’tlu'  j 

thus:  in  the  morninJ °r  US1“§'  U  was 
or:  bed,  ynu'meT^t  !  "i?  /?l:  "ut 
your  prayer  book,  and  open  l  takj  UP 
noting  the  iir.se  letter  upon  tit  random, 
reverently  read  the  coffer t  nt  PaSe-  then 
(lie  dav.  then  l,v  01  prayer  for 

| letter  in  the  alphabet  vou  r 

fortune  for  the  comln-  dav  i  md  -four 
tration;  n°  a“*>-  As  an  illus- 

arTCn™7I35Tlrp  wnl  romoj 

vigi7am.lni°Sity  is  in  store  for  you- 
A’"nre°fnes  W,U1  meet  you  this  day. 

guretT  weffr  vo  was  that  if  ti,ri  letter  au- 
?,bred  well,  you  were  to  give  thanks  n> 

God^Il,  upon  the  contrary,  ft  denoted  a 

Fm  •  ....  •»"  I  *. '  - “-“5 


that  fl) 
ise  unlucky 


lucKTess  day,  yotl  were,”  to  pray  to'Tfie 
Almighty  to  avert  the  impending  danger. 

1  hen,  again,  it  it  thundered  in  the 
;  month  of  January,  it  was  supposed  to 
:  denote  high  winds;  February,  much  sick¬ 
ness  during  the  year;  March,  heavy  show- 
I  ers,  and  so  on  for  every  month  of  the 
year.  The  prediction  by  thunder  was  a 
j  favorite  method  of  augury,  and  in  many 
i  families  a  careful  record  tvas  kept,  so 
I  that  the  business  of  the  farm  could  bo 
j  shaped  accordingly. 

WHEN.  TO  LET  BLOOD. 

We  now  come  to  the  uses  of  the  al¬ 
manac  in  phlebotomy,  or  blood-letting, 
a  special  of  treatment,  applied  during 
that  period  to  almost  everv  ailment  the 
human  race  was  heir  to.  No  matter 
whether  the  patient  suffered  from  a 
broken  limb,  a  gunshot  wound,  tubercu¬ 
losis,  brain  fever,  dropsy  or  simple  indi- 
|  gesiio.li,  if  the  signs  were  right,  the  bar¬ 
ber  surgeon  was  at  once  directed  to  take 
so  much  blood  from  the  sufferer,  it  was 
also  the  custom  to  be  bled  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  so  as  to  keep  well  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  a  custom  akin  to  the 
one  prevalent  in  the  days  of  our  youth, 
of  being  drenched  with  a  “V'arb  tea,”  a 
villainous  decoction  in  which  hoarhound, 
gentian  and  orher  bitter  lierbs  dominated. 

According  to  the  well  regulated  al¬ 
manac,  there  were  for  phlebotomy  four¬ 
teen  bad -days  in  every  month.  Then  w« 
have  one  day  designated  as  "good,”  an¬ 
other  as  the.  ••very  best.”  one  "danger¬ 
ous,”  one  "good  in  every  case"  and  fi¬ 
nally  one  "vary  questionable." 

To  illustrate  how  the  days  were  rated  I 
will  but  mention  the  following: 

1—  Bad,  one  loses  his  color. 

2 —  Bad,  causes  fever. 

23— Very  good,  prevents  all  sickness,  and 
strengthens  all  the  limbs  of  the  body. 

The  speakerfthen  enumerated  the  . good 
and  bad  things  that  were  supposed  to 
follow  accordingly  as  Christmas  fell  on 
certain  days  of  the  week,  and  followed 
with  a  reference  to  the  many  astrological 
signs  of  the  almanac.  People  were  known 
to  nave  delayed  taking  prescriptions  left 
by  a  doctor,  while  they  waited  for  the 
sign  to  get  right,  and  died  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  All  manner  of  farm  work  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  these  signs. 


ECLIPSES,  COMETS.  ETC. 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  speak 
of  the  effect  of  some  natural  phenomena, 
as  follows: 

“With  the  peculiar  sanguine  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  German  peasant,  we  may 
easily  imagine  the  impressions  made  upon 
them  by  such  celestial  phenomena 
as  a  solar  or  lunar  eclipse.,  the  Aurora, 
the  rainbow,  a  mock  sun  or  moon,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  appearance  of  a  comet. 

To  the  superstitious,  an  eclipse  of  sun 
or  moon  portended  great  calamities,  such 
as  pestilence,  dearth,  famine,  etc. 

The  Aurora  symbolizes  lakes  of  blood, 
trampled  grain  fields,  myriads  of  lances, 
spears,  swords,  and  armed  hosts  opposing 
one  another.  In  fact,  it  was  thought  to 
Tortell  War  and  sanguine  conflicts. 

The  appearance  of  a  mock  sun  or  moon 
also  brought  the  fear  of  trouble  and  mis¬ 
fortune  to  the  minds  of  the  peasantry. 

On  the  contrary,  the  rainbow  was  a 
sign  that  the  Lord  who  showed  His  anger 
during;  the  thunder  storm,  now  symbol¬ 
ized  His  reconciliation,  and  that  little 
angels  danced  for  joy  upon  the  gorgeous 
:  celestial  arch. 

The  climax,  however,  was  reached  up¬ 
on  the  appearance  of  a  comet.  This  celes¬ 
tial  visitor  never  failed  to  inspire  the 
greatest  terror  and  fear  in  the  minds  of 
the  populace,  young  and  old.  To  them 
it  appears  as  a  flaming  sword,  or  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  fiery  rods,  which  were  shown  upon, 
the  heavens  as  a  sign  of  Divine  displeas¬ 
ure  and  coming  punishment.  They  were 
always'  believed  to  be  a  forerunner  of 
war,  pestilence  and  plague. 

COMETS  LED  TO  EMIGRATION. 

A  belief  that  was  strengthened  by  a 


„„  coincidences  d 
ears  <!£  the  seventeenth  c 

appeared  upon  the  sky,  _ 

vious  to  t'hfJ  French  invasions  of - 

maiiv  and  the  Palatinate,  which  caused 
so  much  misery  and  laid  waste  so  much 
German  soil.  Few  persons  realize  at  tha 
present  day  what  a  great  factor  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  comets  was  in  stimu¬ 
lating  the  first  German  emigration  to 
Pennsylvania. 

it  is  difficult  for  us 'at  the  close  of  the 
Nineteenth  century  to  realize  the  won¬ 
derful  signs  and  phenomena  seen  in  the 
sky  during'  the  last  century,  both  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Pennsylvania,  distorted  as  they 
were  by  the  excited  imagination  of  thaj 
superstitious  observer.  These  wonderful 
appearances  were  frequently  the  subject 
for  a  printed  or  pictorial  description  in 
me  newspapers,  almanacs  and  broadsides. 
Examples  of  the  former  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  newspapers  and  literature 
of  the  day. 

A  HEAVENLY  PHENOMENA  DE¬ 
SCRIBED. 

As  an  illustration  I  will  read  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  an  announcement  in  Sauer's 
paper,  "Die  Pennsylvanische  Berichte_,_ 
published  at  Germantown,  July  9th.  La.. 

It  describes  a  sight  witnessed  in  our  own 
vic-initv  on  May  2tith,  1757: 

"It  appeared  towards  evening  as  if  two 
swords  were  in  the  sun  pointing  towards 
each  other.  Afterwards  it  seemed  as  it 
a  black  ball  came  up  behind  the  sun. 
looking  like  a  sun  suffering  from  a  total 
eclipse.  In  the  dark  sun  there  appeared 
two  crosses, above  which  a  crown  formed. 
Then  were  seen  a  number  of  human  heads 
of  a  red  hue,  these  were  followed  by  an, 
innumerable  multitude  of  black  human 
heads  all  of  which  appeared  m  the 
heavens.  Lastly  a  great  number  of  blue 
heads  were  added  to  the  number,  all  ox, 
which  now  commenced  to  butt  against 
one  another. 

"So  dreadful  was  this  sight,  that  the 
beholders  retreated  into  their  houses. 
When  they  again  ventured  forth,  the  sun 
had  set,  but  the  apparition  in  the  sky  yet 
remained.  It  seemed  as  if  all  persons 
in  the  world  should  recognize  them  as 
they  evidently,  stood  out  so  plainly. 

"After  the  sun  had  set  for  some  time, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  human  heads  were 
not  more  than  three  feet  above  the  earth, 
and  lastly,  as  if  they  were  only  a  few 
rods  distant  from  the  beholders.  Finallj 
the  hosts  separated,  the  black  and  blue 
departing  toward  the  south  and  the  rad, 
lined  ones  toward  the  north.  The  scen©^ 
vanished  and  it  was  night. 

EXORCISM  OF  FIRE.  ■  V 
The  Ephrata  buildings  it  will  be  recall¬ 
ed  were  all  built  of  wood,  even  the  larg< 
chimney  flues  were  originally  of  thal 
inflammable  material,  lined  with  claj  ar 
grout,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  V’.sit  to  tQe 
loft  of  the  old  brother  house,  which  is 
still  standing.  It  has  often  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  surprise  that  during  the  whole 
bistorv  of  the  mystic  community  on  the 
Cocalico  there  was  never  any  loss  or  nre 
among  the  building's  within  the  settle- 
ment  proper.  There  is,  however,  a.  record 
of  two  incendiary  fires  at  the  mill  seat  of 
the  community,  the  first  upon  the  night 
of  September  6,  1747,  which  destroyed 
three  out  of  five  mills;  the  other  irl  Sep¬ 
tember,  17S4,  was  extinguished  without, 
doing  any  material  damage. 

This  immunity  from  the  devouring  eie- 
m«nt  has  been  attributed  to  the  mystio 
ritual  of  the  Brotherhood,  which  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  control  the  element  of  fire. 

During  the  early  part  of  last  century; 
the  belief  in  the  exorcism  of  fire  was 
almost  as  universal  among  the  German, 
peasantry  in  this  province  as  it  was  in 

Various7  were  th e  formulae,  recepte  and, 
fetier-segen,  which  it  was  believed  would) 
extinguish  a  conflagration.  Toe  means, 
however,  applied  by  the  Zioiutio  Bp?0^?er 
hood  for  the  protection  of  the  Cluster 
buildings  were  supposed  to  be  both  pro- 
teclive  and  preventive.  _ 
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THE  MODUS"  OPE  RANI 
The  procedure  was  as  follows: 
wooden  plate  or  platter  was  taken,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  one  to  be  seen  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the.  Historical  Society  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  and  used  for  sacramental  pur- 
po=es.  This  was  olaeed  upon  the  com¬ 
munion  table  in  the  Saal.  to  remain  there 
during  a  certain  phase  of  the  moon,  un* 
ti,  the  proper  dav  and  hour  arrived  to 
give  it  tho"  mvstical  inscription  from 
which  it  was  to  derive  its  occult  power, 
and  thereby  insure  its  efficiency,  the 
only  day  noon  which  this  power  could  be 
obtained  was  a  certain  Friday,  in  the 
waning1  moon,  and  then  only  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  at  night, 
using  a.  new  quill  pen,  also  plucked  from 
the  goose  at  night  during  the  decline  or 
the  lunar  orb,  the  ink  or  pigment  to  be 
used  had  to  be  freshly  made  from  gall 
apples  gathered  from  a  gnarled  oak  in 
or  near  a  graveyard;  no  iron  was  to  be 
used  in  its  preparation. 

At  the  proper  time  certain  mystical  in¬ 
cantations  were  spoken  over  the  platter 
then  three  circles  were  drawn  perpen 
dkularly  on  opposite  sidps  of  the  plate 
then  a  centre  line  was  drawn :  this  dir 
not  extend  to  the  edges,  and  at  the  top 
the  line  was  curved  so  as  to  form  a  hook. 
Two  hearts  were  then  drawn  so  that 
one-half  of  each  heart  was  upon  either- 
side  of  the  line,  the  upper  one  being 
somewhat  smaller  than  ilie  other.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  upper  heart  was 
drawn  the  letter  *‘A"  either  in  Latin 
or  Hebrew  characters;  upon  the  right 
side  appeared  the  letter  “G."  Upon,  the 
lower  hear-  the  letters  “L”  and  “A 
were  placed  in  the  same  order.  Below 
these  figures  were  the  words  ‘'Consum- 
matnm  est;”  beneath  all  were  three  ., 
crosses.  .  .  I 

Now  the  meaning'  of  the  inscription  Is 
as  follows:  The  mystical  letters  A,  L,  G. 

A  1) v  themselves  denote  nothing'.  To  the* 
initiate  of  the  Zionitie  Brotherhood  they  | 
assume  great  importance  when  properly 
used  The  ptoper  reading  is  from  the  left 
to  the  right,  viz.:  A,  lb.  G,  A,  and  repre-  f  ' 
cent  four  Hebrew  words:  Attan.  G-ib- i 
iiohr,  Leolam.  Adonai.  Or  as.  rendered  in 
-  German.  “Du  bis1  stark  in  Ewigkeit 
!  HERR"  (The  I.ord  is  strong  and  mighty 
I  in  all  eternity!. 

The  Batin  inscription.  “Consummatum 
est."  are  the  words  spoken  by  Christ 
upon  the  cross,  "it  is  finished.’’ 


These  plates  were  built  in  the  walls  or 
foundations  of  the  houses.  If  I  mistake 
not  it  was  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
building.  It  is  further  stated-  that  there 
is  no  case  on  record  where  any  house  or 
building  thus  protected  ever  became  a 
prey  to  the  flames.  In  event  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  any  bunding  not  thus  protected, 
the  belief  was  that  if  a  platter  of  this  (1 
kind  were  thrown  into  the  burning  build-  , 
ing  in  the  name  of  God  the  fire  would  at 
once  die  out. 

OTHER  FIRE  CHARMS. 

This  was  not  the  only  method  of  con¬ 
quering  fire  by  conjuration.  So  firm  was 
this  belief  in  “Feuer-besprec-hung  en¬ 
grafted  upon  the  popular  mind  that  some 
pei sons  who  knew  the  ritual  or  formula 
'were  eagerly  sought  out  by  the  Geiman 
settlers,  to  furnish  them  with  the  means 
of  subduing  any  fire  which  might  break 
out  upon  their  premises. 

In  the  Fatherland  the  Jews,  gypsies, 
colliers  and  ashDui iters  were  supposed  to 
be  in  possession  of  the  fire  l’ormu.ae.  One 
of  the  commonest  methods  of  tne  He¬ 
brew  exorcist  was  for  the  operator  in 
case  of  an  outbreak  of  fire  to  take  a  pan 
of  live  coals  in  his  left  hand  and  a  can 
of  water  in  the  other.  He  would  then 
place  himself  facing  the  burning  build¬ 
ing,  staring  nxediy  at  the  fire  and  repeat 
in  either  Hebrew  or  German  by  sylla¬ 
bles  the  second  verse  of  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  Moses 
(Numbers! :  "Da  schrie  das  Volk  zu 
Moses,  und  Moses  bat  den  Herrn,  da  ver- 
senwand  das  i-euer"  (And  the  people 
cried  upon  Moses,  and  when  Moses  pray- 
<ed  unto  the  Lord  the  fire  was  quenched). 
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At  the  enunciation  of  every  s 
exorciser  would  pour  some  wa 
pan  of  coais.  The  belief  was  ti, 
these  were  extinguished  the  fire, 
also  go  out  or  be  easily  conquered. 

Another  method  and  possibly  the 
most  in  favor  was  by  means  of  an  ami  ■  , 
or  "Feuer-zettel.”  These  consisted  of  L 
piece  of  paper  or  parchment  upon  whici. 
was  drawn  the  shield  of  David,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  equilateial  triangles  inter¬ 
laced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  seven 
angles,  in  each  of  wh.ch  was  written  in 
either  Hebrew  or  Latin  characters  the 
four  mystic  letters,  “A,  L,  G,  A,”  or  else 
the  sacred  name  "ADeNAl." 

The  sacred  word  or  formula,  it  will  be 
noticed,  was  introduced  seven  times  in 
this  figure.  In  case  of  a  conflagration 
this  mystic  formula  was  to  be  quickly 
drawn  with  chalk  or  charcoal  upon  such 
buildings  as  were  threatened,  but  not  yet 
ignited.  According  to  an  oid  tradition  it 
was  by  lias  means  that  the  two  mills  of 
the  Ephrata  congregation  were  saved  at 
the  time  of  the  incendiary  iire  in  17-1 1 . 
To  still  the  fire  in  the  burning  buildings 
the  above  auoted  verses  fiom  Numbers 
were  to  be  quickly  written  on  a  wooden 
olatter,  paper  or  bread  crust,  carried 
thrice  around  the  burning  building  and 
then  thrown  into  the  flames. 

There  was  an  Israelite  in  the  province 
at  an  early  date  who  was  particularly 
expert  in  the  meoaration  of  such  amu¬ 
lets.  Perhaps  it  was  the  same  person 
who  is  noted  in  Benjamin  Franklin  s 
daily  journal  under  date  of  August,  1735, 
as  being  his  debtor  for  crown  paper  to 
the  extent  of  two  shillings.  -Franklin 
there  cans  him  "Levi  the  Jew.”  Another 
curious  fact  connected  with  these  "Feuer- 
zettel"  was  that  to  insure  efficiency  no 
money  could  be  asked  for  them.  The 
party  who  prepared  them  laid  them  upon 
a  table,  the  receiver  left  the  remunera¬ 
tion  in  its  place  folded  in  a  triangular 
piece  of  white  paper.  The  implied  un¬ 
derstanding.  however,  was  that  if  a  suf¬ 
ficient  sum  was  not  left  the  charm  would 
not  work:  this  amount  was  usually  one 
or  two  shillings. 

. juch  more  of  the  same 

kind,  including  an  incident  in  the  early 
experience  of  the  speaker,  which  illus¬ 
trated  the  superstitions  that  survived 
down  to  recent  times. 

THE  DISCUSSION. 

As  soon  as  the  speaker  had  concluded 
his  lecture,  President  Green  arose  and  in¬ 
vited  members  of  the  Society  and  others 
present  to  discuss  the  subject,  suggesting 
that  all  had  probably  experiences  winch 
showed  that  some  of  these  superstitions 
still  lingered  in  the  community. 

Burgess  C.  Wesley  Talbot  asked  the 
speaker  if  he  could  account  for  the -fact 
■that  Lancaster  county  has  always  been  in 
politics  overwhelmingly  Republican, 
while  Berks  county,  adjoining  it,  had 
been  overwhelmingly  Democratic. 

Professor  Sachse  said:  "It  is  one  of  the 
problems  that  have  never  been  solved. 
The  two  counties  lie  alongside  of  each 
other.  Both  were  settled  by  the  Germans 
under  apparently  similar  circumstances. 
Why  they  should  'come  to  differ  so  wide¬ 
ly  in  politics  is  not  known.’’ 

Mr.  Talbot  said:  "The  late  Judge 
Futhey,  who  had  given  the  subject  con¬ 
siderable  study,  once  said  that  it  was  due 
to  difference  in  origin.  That  the  mass  of 
the  early  settlers  in  Lancaster  county 
came  from  a  different  part  of  Germany 
from  those  in  Berks  county,  that  Lancas¬ 
ter  county  was  a  sort  of  high  Dutch  and 
Berks  county  low  Dutch,  as  it  were,  and 
that  this  difference  of  origin  accounts  for 
differences  in  traditions  and  habits  of  life 
and  also  difference  in  politics." 

Professor  Sachse  said:  jT  have  great 
respect  for  the  views  of  Judge  Futhov, 
who  was  well  versed  in  lo/al  history,  but 
1  have  been  engaged  in  co/lecting  .the  his¬ 
torical  records  of  these  people.  Their 
church  records  have  been  gathered  up  or 
are  being  collected  for  preservation.  In 
many  instances  the  tin/e  and  place  of 
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their  birth  are  given  and  very  often  of 
their  baptism  also.  These  records  show 
'that  there  was  practically  no  difference 
in  origin  between  the  Germans  of  Lan- 
'caster  and  those  of  Berks  counties.  The 
sects  of  Dunkards  and  Mennonites  sprang 
up  in  this  country.’’ 

Professor  Richard  Darlington  said: 
“When  two  men,  both  well  versed  on  the 
subject,  like  Judge-  Futhey  and  Professor 
Sachse  differ  on  a  point  like  this  it  has  a 
tendency  to  make  the  common  mind  be¬ 
come  confused  and  possibly  to  receive 
other  statements,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  difference  of  opinion  exists 
all  branches  of  human  knowledge. 
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Something  is  announced  as  a  conclusion 
of  science  and  later  discoveries  show  it 
to  be  false.  While  Professor  Sachse  was 
.speaking  I  was  thinking  how  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  must  have  elapsed  while 
this  great  mass  of  folklore  was  being 
treasured  up  and  the  observations  made 
on  which  it  was  based.  Then  why  is  it 
that  Germans  have  one  set  of  supersti¬ 
tions,  the  Irish  another,  the  French  a 
still  different  set  and  so  on?  In  reference 
to  Berks  county,  I  believe  it  was  a  fact 
that  some  townships  in  that  county  were 
the  last  in  the  State  to  accept  the  Pub¬ 
lic  School  law.” 

Professor  Sachse:  “It  is  certain  that 
some  of  these  superstitions  antedate  the 
preaching  of  Christianity  in  Germany. 
How  old  they  are  can  jiot  be  determined.” 

Dr.  Jesse  C.  Green  said:  “There  are 
some  people  still  living  who  cling  to  the 
old  superstitions.”  He  then  related  some 
of  the  things  he  had  observed  during  his 
lifetime,  and  alleged  that  we  have  not 
seen  the  last  of  these  superstitions  yet. 

Gilbert  Cope  said:  “We  have  all  heard 
much  about  these  superstitions  and  somejl 
of  us  have  observed  a  little  of  it.  I  am 
glad  that  Professor  Sachs  is  gathering 
them  up  and  putting  them  in  permanent 
form  for  preservation.  I  have  noticed  in 
looking  over  the  records  of  some  of  the 
old  German  families  that  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  they  would  give  all  their  children 
I  the  same  first  name,  distinguishing  them 
i/by  a  second  name,  and  have  wondered 
why  it  was  done.” 

4  Professor  Sachse:  “It  was  done  be¬ 
cause  that  first  name  was  considered  a 
of  lucky  name  in  the  family.  The 


sort 


,dea  was  about  the  same  as  attaches  to 


our  word  mascot.  If  children  of  a  family 
all  died  but  one,  who  was  strong  and 
vigorous,  his  name  would  be  regarded  as 
a  lucky  name  and  children  subsequently 
born  would  be  given  his  first  name  as  a, 
sort  of  suffix  to  their  own.  ‘John’  was 
regarded  as  a  particularly  lucky  name  in 
some  families  and  half  a  dozen  children 
would  have'  that  as  an  addition  to  their 
other  name.  I  intended  when  speaking 
before  to  «ay  something  in  reference  to 
Professor  Darlington’s  mention  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  townships  in  Berks 
county  were  the  last  in  the  State  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Public  School  law.  That  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  church 
schools,  in  which  books  were  used  -that 
contained  certain  Scripture  passages  and 
admonitions  which  the  children  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  commit  to  memory.  That  con¬ 
stituted  the  principal  part  of  their  in¬ 
struction,  and  it  was  the  knowledge  that 
the  public  school  would  necessitate  the 
discarding  of  these  books  that  caused  the 
opposition.  It  was  very  similar  to  Jje  op¬ 
position  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
raised  more  recently  to  the  public 
schools.” 

On  motion  of  C.  W.  Talbot,  Esq.,  sec¬ 
onded  by  Professor  Richard  Darlington, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the 
speaker  of  the  evening-  for  his  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  address,  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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BISTORY  OF  NEW  GARDEN. 


THE  FIRST  SETTLERS  OF  THE  TOWN¬ 


SHIP  AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS. 


As  already  related,  William  MeConaugby 
was  a  blacksmith.  The  shop  in  which  he 
was  wont  to  wield  the  hammer  was  on  the 
East  side  of  the  road  less  than  a  hundred 
yards  almost  directly  In  front  of  the  pres 
ent  dwelling  of  R.  H.  Thomas. 

About  1820  his  attention  was  directed  to 
the  manufacture  of  corn  cultivators  as  a 
specialty,  that  being  about  the  time  of 
their  more  general  introduction  to  the 
farmer.  Up  to  that  period  the  plow  and 
barrow  with  spike  teeth  were  the  imple¬ 
ments  in  use. 

There  is  a  tradition  extant  that  the  idea 
of  a  cultivator  tooth  originated  with  Jacob 
Li ndley  who  first  suggested  it  to  William 
MeConaugby.  William  however,  made 
some  claim  to  the  original  and  to  the  im¬ 
provements  on  it  as  appears  from  an  adver¬ 
tisement  taken  from  the  “Village  Record” 
of  that  period,  to  the  farmers  and  corn 
planters. 

‘  ‘The  subscriber  hereby  gives  notice  that  he 
continues  to  makeandvend  his  cultivators 
or  corn  harrow  so  much  approved  in  Ches¬ 
ter  county  and  the  adjacent  districts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  will  deliver  them  tc 
order  to  any  place  requested.  The  above 
mentioned  barrow  obtained  a  premium  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  held  at  Paoli  in  October 
last. 

Notice  is  also  given  that  he  has  obtained 
a  patent  for  his  improvements  on  the 
cultivator  or  corn  harrow  and  likewise  on 
the  apparatus  for  constructing  the  teeth, 
rights  of  which  will  be  sold  to  blacksmiths 
or  others  disposed  to  purchase  for  construct¬ 
ing  the  same.  Applications  by  letter  or 
otherwise  directed  to  the  subscriber  in  New 
Garden,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  will  be 
promptly  attended  to.  April  7,  1824, 

William  MeConaugby.” 

The  history  of  Chester  county  relates  that 
“■  the  first  hoe  harrow  or  cultivator  in  the 
neighborhood  is  said  to  have  been  used  on 
the  farm  of  Jonathan  Gheen  in  Goshen 
township.  It  was  stolen  from  the  field  one 
night  and  found  the  next  summer  in 
Valley  Forge  dam.”  The  above  occurrence 
is  without  date,  but  from  its  association 
with  other  matters  of  date  we  cipher  that 
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it  happened  somewhere  from  1812  to  ’^0, 
and  may  it  not  have  been  one  of  Wm. 
McConanghy’s  make  of  cultivators?  The 
teeth  were  at  first  made  from  a  solid  piece 
of  iron,  split  open  and  forged  mto  shape. 

The  improvement  consisted  in  cutting 
the  tooth  from  a  plate  of  rolled  iron  or 
steel,  pressing  it  to  proper  shape  in  a 
mould,  and  welding  the  shank  into  it.  The 
operation  for  cutting  the  plates  was  a  com¬ 
pound  lever  or  a  combination  of  levers, 
operating  on  the  cutter,  and  the  power  ap¬ 
plied  was  the  combined  weight  of  two  or 
three  men  on  the  end  of  the  outer  lever 
to  cut  a  single  tooth  plate,  hence  a  slow 
process.  The  plates  were  pressed  into  the 
proper  form  by  the  combination  of  me¬ 
chanical  and  man  power. 

As  business  increased  the  facilities  for  it 
had  to  be  increased.  Four  acres  of  land 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was 
purchased  and  a  shop  erected  thereon  for 
the  fitting  up  of  the  wood  work  of  the 
harrows.  A  house  was  built  for  the  me¬ 
chanic  to  live  in,  James  McDole  came  from 
Newark,  Del.,  and  occupied  it,  and  was 
assisted  in  his  work  by  Georue  Barr. 

The  blacksmiths  were  John  and  Benj. 

;  Camp  who  occupied  the  house  now  the 
dwelling  of  John  Gray.  In  the  mouths  of 
I  Winter  thestfmen  worked  from  early  light 
till  nine  o’clock  at  night,  and  tbs  sparks 
flying  up  from  the  chimney  tops  of  the  old 
smithy  was  a  thing  of  beauty  in  the  even¬ 
ing  darkness,  and  the  music  of  the  hammer 
on  the  anvil  served  to  enliven  the  evening 
hours. 

In  1828  or  29,  his  attention  was  turned 
to  the  manufacture  of  axes  in  the  Winter 
season.  He  erected  near  by  the  smithy  a 
frame  building  for  a  grinding  bouse  and 
charcoal  shed.  At  that  time  blacksmiths 
used  charcoal  exclusively.  The  grindstones 
were  put  in  motion  by  horse-power,  now 
rarely  met  with.  It  consisted  of  an  up¬ 
right  shaft  eight  of  ten  feet  iu  height  with 
j  a  horizontal  wheel  near  the  top  forming  a 
periphery  some  twenty  feet  in  diameter, and 
arms  extending  five  or  more  feet  beyoDd 
the  rim  of  the  wheel,  to  which  a  yoke  or 
yokes  reaching  down  were  attached,  to 
which  the  horse  or  horses  were  fastened, 
walking  iu  a  circle  round  and  round  A 
rope  on  the  rim  of  the  horizontal  wheel, 
passing  on  to  a  drum  of  much  less  diameter 
served  to  give  it  an  accelerated  motion, 
while  a  belt  from  the  drum  to  a  pully  on 
the  grindstone  shaft  still  further  increased 
their  motion.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
bark  mill  horse?  The  grind  stone  horse 
fared  no  better,  as  round  and  round  he 
plodded  bis  weary  way,  and  if  ^perchance, 
he.  stopped  on  his  monotonous  course,  was 
sure  to  he  prodded  by  a  sharp  stick  placed 
behind  him  for  that  purpose. 

Wm.  McConaugby’s  cultivators  ard  axes 
continued  to  increase  in  popularity  and  he 
began  to  look  for  still  better  facilities  to 
supply  the  demand.  He  visited  a  large  axe 
manufactory  ‘‘down  East,”  where  with  the 
aid  of  a  good  water  power,  they  could  turn 
out  a  hundred  axes  where  his  shops  did 
|  one.  He  was  fired  with  a  new  zeal. 


Returning  Borne  ne  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  near  Newark,  Del.,  with  an 
ample  improved  water  power,  on  which  he 
hoped  he  would  soon  rival  his  Yankee 
neighbor. 

In  1836  he  sold  out  his  40  acres  to  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  and  the  four  acres  with  shop  over 
the  road  to  Joshua  Woodward,  a  boss 
carpenter,  and  soon  after  took  his  departure 
for  the  new  field  of  his  ambition,  in 
Delaware. 

The  horse  power  used  to  run  the  grind¬ 
stone  was  purchased  by  Joseph  Newlin, 
taken  to  his  farm  in  New  Garden  and  set 
up  under  his  barn  to  be  used  as  a  power  for 
running  a  threshing  machine.  It  was  used 
there  for  two  or  three  years,  then  sold  to 
and  set  up  under  the  barn  of  Joel  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  used  it  until  be  could  secure  a 
better  one  I  believe  it  to  have  been  the 
first  cylinder  thresher  used  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  < 

Soon  after  Wm.  McConauirhy  sold  out, 
the  old  smithy  was  taken  down  and  the 
grinding  bouse  removed. 

Scarcely  a  trace  now  remains  of  this  ouce 
prosperous  but  long  lost  industry  of  New 
Garden,  and  probably  only  a  few  of  those 
now  living  have  ever  known  it,  and  many 
have  never  heard  of  it. 

William  McConaughy  died  without 
realizing  the  object  of  his  ambition — the 
Delaware  Axe  Plant. 

_  _ _ _  .  -ab-  Jf 

THE  FIRST  SETTLERS  OF  THE  TOWN¬ 
SHIP  AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS. 

On  the  30th  of  the  11th  month  1811 
\\  illiam  and  Israel  Miller  and  their  wives 
conveyed  unto  Rachel,  Ann  and  Hannah 
Smith  (three  of  the  daughters  of  James 
I  Smith  already  spoken  of  )  a  lot  of  11  acres 
a  part  of  their  76  acres  here-in-before  des¬ 
cribed.  The  three  sisters  ocoupied  the 
premises  on  which  was  a  substantial  stone 
dwelling  and  a  small  frame  bam.  The  three 
were  not  so  young  as  they  had  been  and 
were  generally  known  as  the  “Old  Maids” 
and  plied  their  needles  for  a  livelihood. 
Ann  lived  but  a  few  yeaas  after  their  pur¬ 
chase  but  the  other  two  lived  to  an  honor¬ 
able  old  age,  the  last  named  dying  in  1854. 
Rachel’s  half  interest  in  the  premises  was 
soon  after  her  decease  sold  by  direction 
given  in  her  will  and  on  the  5th  of  the 
12th-month  1848  conveyed  by  deed  unto 
her  sister  Hannah  Smith  in  fee.  About 
that  time  Hannah  appointed  a  friend  and 
neighbor  her  attorney  in  fact  to  sell  her 
•  mepuage  and  premises  and  who  on  the 
spring  next  following  sold  and  oonveyed 
the  premises  unto  Peter  Connell  w  10  after 
live  years  occupancy  conveyed  the  same  11 
acres  unto  John  Y.  Wilson.  He  built  a 
new  barn  and  held  the  premises  until  the 
spring  of  1862,  when  the  title  to  them 
W  as  passed  unto  Stephen  Wilson,  of  Hockes- 
sion,  Delaware.  He  held  possession  only 
two  years,  then  sold  to  his  sister,  Alice 
McVaugh  who  with  her  husband  John,  re¬ 
sided  there  for  a  year  or  more.  All  things 
did  not  go  smooth  with  them  and  in  1873 
he  released  to  her  any  and  all  interest  he 
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might  have  had  in  her  real  estate  and  filed.' 
himself  away  to  more  enticing  shores.  A 
divorce  was  subsequently  obtained  from 
the  Court.  Alice  continued  on  the  place 
for  several  years  when  she  left  it  and  made 
her  home  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The 
property  in  New  Garden  was  rented  to  dif¬ 
ferent  parties,  George  Coale,  George  S. 
Cook  and  others.  Some  years  before  her  j 
decease  which  occurred  on  the  1st  day  of 
the  4th -month  1887,  she  had  returned  and 
occupied  her  country  home. 

Soon  after  her  demise  her  executor  by 
direction  given  in  her  will  sold  the  mes¬ 
suage  and  premises  unto  Phillips  Cham¬ 
bers,  the  present  occupant  and  owner,  who 
has  added  to,  enlarged  and  much  improved 
the  buildings. 

A  hundred  years  or  more  ago  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  parents  in  low  circum¬ 
stances  when  their  sons  were  old  enough  to 
bind  them  out  to  some  farmer  until  they 
were  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 

One  of  those  boys  was  William  Wilson  of 
New  Garden.  He  was  indentured  to 
Thompson  Parker.  Thompson  was  a 
Friend  of  the  old  stamp  and  William  Wil¬ 
son  through  the  training  he  received  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  own  natural  turn  of  mind 
grew  up  a  good  boy.  At  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  went  to  Wilmington  to  learn  the 
carpenter  trade.  When  through  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  William  returned  to  nis  na¬ 
tive  place  and  applied  himself  diligently  to 
work.  In  1792  be  had  acquired  sufficient 
means  to  purchase  of  his  old  friend  Thomp-  i 
son  Parker  2  acres  or  land,  a  part  of  the 
Jacob  and  Hannah  Lindley  tract,  whereon 
he  and  his  wife  Ann,  a  daughter  of  Benoni 
Brown  Esq.,  settled.  Two  or  three  years  ; 
later  ht  added  several  acres  to  his  first  pur¬ 
chase,  they  being  a  part  of  the  75  acres  of 
William  and  Israel  Miller  land.  In  1809 
he  purchased  5J  aores  more,  another  part 
of  the  same  75  acre  tract,  and  in  1812  James 
bmith  conveyed  unto  fiim  8  acres,  also  a 
part  of  the  William  and  Israel  Miller  land. 
Thus  William  Wilson  by  industry  and 
economy  increased  his  landed  possessions 
up  to  30  acres,  besides  raising  a  family  of 
four  sons  and  three  daughters  all  of  whom 
grew  up  to  man  and  womanhood.  Two  of 
the  sons  are  yet  living.  Ann,  the  mother 
died  in  1848  and  William  in  1865  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  96  years  11  months  and  8 
days. 

In  his  will  bearing  date  the  7th  day  of 
3rd-month  1882  be  devised  his  real  estate 
unto  his  four  sons,  William,  Benjamin, 
Edward  and  John  Y.  Wilson,  in  fee.  In 
|  1867  the  three  older  brothers  released  all 
i  their  right  and  interest  unto  John  Y.  Wil- 
j  son. 

He  and  his  family  resided  on  the  premiss  s 
I  for  about  five  years  when  becoming  some¬ 
what  embarrassed  financially  he  was  reliev¬ 
ed  by  his  brothers  Benjamin  and  Edward 
taking  from  him  and  his  wife  a  deed  for 
the  property. 

After  three  years  during  which  time  they 
had  it  rented  to  different  parties  they  sold 
the  messuage  and  premises  unto  Charlss 
Wagner,  the  present  occupant  and  owner 
and  who  has  much  improved  the  premises. 


Thus~'ttie  William  McConaugby, 
Joseph  Miller,  Rachel  and  Hannah  Smith, 
and  William  Wilson  land  with  part  of  a 
small  tract  now  held  by  Edgar  Pratt  taken 
together  made  up  the  75  acres  awarded  by 
the  Court  as  here-in-before  set  forth  and  for 
which  to  William  and  Israel  Miller  Titus 
Taylor,  sheriff,  made  a  deed  in  1809. 
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THE  FIRST  SETTLERS  OF  THE  TOWN¬ 
SHIP  AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS. 
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“Whereas  William  Miller  late  of  the  i 
township  of  New  Garden  and  Hannah,  bis  \ 
wife,  by  their  Indenture  bearing  date  11th- 
mo.,  14th,  1776  did  grant  unto  David  | 
Fraim  the  following  described  premises: 
Beginning  at  a  corner  of  Isaac  Jackson’s 
land  east  by  same  201  perches,  north  by 
Thompson  Parker  38  2  perches,  west  by 
other  land  of  Jacob  Lindley  201  perches  to 
a  post  in  the  folks  of  a  road,  south  by 
meeting  (New  Garden)  land  38.2  perches” 

48  acres.  . 

Deed.  David  Fraim  to  Jacob  Lindley  1 
lst-mo.  2nd  1786  for  same  48  acres  in  fee.  i 
Lease.  On  the  11th  of  the  same  month  | 

I  Jacob  Lindley  granted  unto  Ann  Cretton  a 
■  lease  on  one  acre  of  land,  a  part  of  said  4b 
acres,  for  a  term  of  nine  hundred  and  uinety- 
nine  years  thence  next  ensuing,  and  the 
said  Ann  by  the  name  of  Ann  Gormuley 

tigether  with  her  reputed  husband  Timothy  I 

Gormuley  did  by  assignment  made  on  the  !» 
said  Indenture  of  lease  2nd-mo.  14th,  1786, 
convey  the  same  unto  Jesse  Morgan.  On 
the  lUth  of  6th-mo.,  same  year,  Jesse  Mor¬ 
gan,  in  the  same  manner  assigued  all  his 
interest  in  said  lease  unto  Isaac  Miller 
when  Jacob  and  Hannah  (Miller)  Lindley 
for  the  consideration  of  Five  Shillings 
made  him  a  fee  simple  title  for  the  said  one 
acre  of  ground. 

In  1801  Isaac  Miller  conveyed  the  same  1 
acre  unto  John  Miller,  who  in  1812  made 
the  title  thereto  unto  Elizabeth  Parker 
who  held  possession  for  twenty-two  years 
but  did  not  occupy  it  as  her  home  in  the 
latter  years  of  that  term. 

She  bad  one  son  John  Parker,  an  mcor- 
rigable  youth  who  as  much  as  possible  kept 
away  from  school,  well  up  in  the  teens.  He 
engaged  with  Phebe  Kimball  to  run  her 
saw  mill  and  in  the  early  thirties  Elizabeth 
with  her  son  removed  into  the  old  log 
house  in  tbe  meadow  across  the  road  from 
the  sawmill,  now  no  more  to  be  seen  there. 
John  took  a  willing  hold  and  proved  him¬ 
self  a  competent  sawer  so  far  as  the  manual 
was  concerned,  but  found  himself  entirely 
incompetent  to  calculate  the  bill  of  stun  ; 
and  keep  the  accounts.  When  the  winter 
school  opened  John  entered  as  a  pupil,  and 
having  experienced  his  needs,  applied  him¬ 
self  with  all  diligence,  devoting  the  noon 
recesses  to  study  instead  of  play.  w  hen 
spring  arrived  he  was  not  only  able  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  lumber  but  was  a  good  writer  and 
book-keeper  and  held  his  position  with 
Phebe  Kimble  as  manager  of  the  saw  mill. 

In  the  early  thirties  the  1  aore  lot  passed! 
to  John  Parker  as  owner  who  replaced  tK| 
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old  log  dwelling  which  had  become  scarcely 
habitable  with  a  new  neat  frame  house. 

In  1855  John  sold  the  premises  unto 
Lysander  Ottey  who  with  his  family  made 
them  their  home  for  a  few  years  when  they 
were  purchased  by  William  Brown  (3). 

On  the  7th  of  the  2nd-month  1785  Jesse 
Miller,  of  Kennett,  conveyed  22  acres 
[which  seems  to  represent  an  interest  tlat 
ue  had  in  the  250  acres  of  James  Miller’s 
(2)]  unto  Jacob  Harvey  who  with  his  wife 
Jane  on  the  day  next  following  the  above 
recited  transfer  passed  the  title  to  the  same 
messuage  and  premises  unto  Isaac  Richards. 
The  original  dwelling  and  premises  was 
located  on  the  low  ground  uearby  a  spring 
of  water.  It  was  of  log  and  near  to  it  were 
one  or  more  barracks, all  were  fast  going  to 
decay.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  a  new  log  dwelling  had  been  built 
of  more  ample  dimensions  and  more  eligi¬ 
ble  site  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  near  the  cross  roads  by  the  Friends.i 
meeting  house. 

This  house  was  probably  built  and  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Isaac  Richards.  An  addition  of/ 
Lhe  same  kind  had  been  made  to  the  west 
end  of  the  dwelling  near  the  road[in  which 
i  a  store  had  been  kept. 

In  1782  Jacob  and  Hannah  Lindley  con 
veyed  their  tract  of  48  acres  of  land  here-in- 
before  described  (less  the  1  acre  leased  and 
sold  out  of  it)  unto  Thomas  Richards. 

There  appears  to  have  been  an  agreement 
entered  into  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1793 
by  Isaac  and  Thomas  Richards  to  convey 
tbe  aforesaid  two  tiacts  of  48  and  22  acres 
of  laud  unto  John  Beason,  of  New  Castle, 
Del.,  they  being  the  southern  part  of  the 
Thomas  Garnet  laud. 

That  agreement  had  not  been  fulfilled 
when  John  Beason  died.  On  the  1st  of  1st- 
ino.,  1798,  Isaac  Richards  and  Thomas 
Richards  and  Hannah,  his  wife,  made  to 
the  heirs  of  John  Beason  a  deed  conveying 
the  said  two  adjoining  parcels  of  laud  thus 
lulfilling  their  agreement  practically. 

These  heirs — Hannah,  wife  of  James 
Meudenhall;  Martha,  widow  of  William 
Meudeuhall,  deed.;  Esther,  wife  of  Henry 
Crawford:  Sarah,  wife  of  Thomas  Yeatmau; 
Ann  Beason,  William  Beason,  and  Lydia, 
wife  of  Isaac  Chambers,  who  with  his  wile, 
Elizabeth  and  their  mother  Mary  Beason 
made  up  a  party  of  thirteen  to  hold  the 
title. 


These  on  the  14th  of  5tb-month  next  fol¬ 
lowing  tbe  transfer  of  title  to  them  convey¬ 
ed  the  said  real  estate  unto  William  Brown 
(1),  of  New  Garden. 

In  this  conveyance  Mary  Beason  the 
widow,  acknowledged  that  she  for  the  sum 
of  five  shillings  paid  to  hei  by  William 
Brown  and  other  considerations,  released 
the  properties  from  all  claims  she  might 
have  bad  upon  them. 

Another  condition  made  in  the  deed  of 
conveyance  was  that  ‘'AH  deeds,  evidences 
and  writings  touching  or  concerning  the 
same  or  copies  thereof  to  be  had  or  taken 
out,  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  same  to 
William  Brown.”  The  witnesses  to  the 
sealing  andjdelivery  of  the  deed  were  Beu- 


|  jarniu  Brown,  Gilbert  Pritchard.  Charles 
I  Varden,  Edward  Beason,  Samuel  Sinclair, 

I  Benjamin  Brown  (2)  and  Joseph  Taylor. 

I  On  the  back  of  this  Indenture  are  four  1 
I  acknowledgments  taken  in  more  than  that 
number  of  years. 

‘‘Chester  county  S.  S-”  Those  of  James, 
Hannah  and  Martha  Mendenhall; — Henry 
and  Esther  Crawford,  Thomas  and  Sarah 
Yeatman  were  taken  before  Benjamin 
Brown,  Esq  ,  14tb  of  5th-montb,  1789 
Ann  Beason  acknowledged  before  the 
same  Justice  on  the  19th  of  (jth-ruo.,  1800, 
and  William  and  Elizabeth  Beason  before 
Samuel  Sinclair,  Esq.,  22nd  lst-mo. ,  1802. 

“Bradford  county  S.  S.”  Isaac  and  Lydia 
Chambers  before  Benjamin  Brown,  Esq., 
12th  of  the  llth-mo.,  1804,  of  these  four 
acknowledgments  only  this  last  one  bears 
the  Justice  seal.  The  Deed  was  put  upon 
record  in  1805. 

William  Brown  (1)  probably  occupied 
the  dwelling  part  of  the  new  building  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  life.  We  have  no 
record  or  even  tradition  how  or  by  whom 
the  store  room  was  occupied  during  the 
ow  nership  of  Isaac  Richards  or  the  earlier 
years  of  William  Brown’s  (1)  ownership. 
About  1805  Gilbert  Pritchard  had  it  as  a 
hatter  shop  and  kept  the  New  Garden  post 
office  there.  His  successor  was  Thomas  \ 
Best  who  had  a  store  there  for  several  years 
prior  to  1814  and  who  also  kept  the  post 
office  after  Gilbert  Pritchard’s  term  expired. 

In  1812  when  the  soldiers  were  on  their 
march  from  the  Chesepeake  to  Kennett 
where  they  encamped  their  route  lay 
along  the  road  by  this  store.  The  proprietor, 
not  being  ambitious  for  their  patronage, 
barricaded  his  store  door  to  keep  them  out. 
Finding  admittance  refused  them  and  sus¬ 
pecting  there  was  whiskey  inside  tue  sol¬ 
diers  applied  their  axes  to  tbe  door  and 
soon  gained  an  entrance.  This  broken  door 
was  kept  by  William  Brown  (2)  and  his 
son  John  for  years  as  a  relic  of  tbe  war  of 
1812,  but  it  has  now  yielded  to  the  ravages 
of  time  and  decay. 

’William  Brown  (1)  in  the  latter  part 
the  year  1814  made  bis  will  in  which 
directed  that  after  his  decease  the  whole 
his  property  peisoual  and  real  should 
sold  by  his  executor  and  bequeathed 


larger  part  of  the  net  proceeds  thereof  unto 
bis  nephew,  William  ' Brown  ( 2 ) .  Jesse 
Sharp  was  named  as  his  executor. 

In  1816  the  real  estate  was  sold  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Brown  (2)  became  the  purchaser,  who 
with  his  wife,  Elizabeth  (Wilson)  Brown, 
occupied  and  lived  out  their  long  and  peace¬ 
ful  lives  thereon.  William  Brown  (2)  was 
an  easy  going  kind  of  a  man,  on  good  terms 
with  himself  and  mankind  generally. 

When  the  supervisors  of  public  roads 
called  out  their  team  of  three  yoke  of  good 
sturdy  oxen  to  plow  out  the  side  gutters 
and  their  thirty  or  forty  men  to  shovel  the 
dirt  into  the  middle  of  the  road  William 
Brown  (2)  was  the  man  who  usually  man¬ 
ned  the  ‘  big  plow.”  Sometime  in  the  early 
thirties  he  had  a  large  new  barn  erected 
upon  his  premises.  His  evenings  were 
usually  spent  in  the  store  across  the  way 
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..where  he  was  pretty  certain~to  meeff  Nathan 
Vickersham,  Ellis  Allen,  Joseph  Newlin 
.nd  others  to  talk  over  the  news  of  the 
neighborhood  and  settle  as  far  as  lay  in 
their  power,  the  affairs  of  the  township, 
county,  state  and  nation. 

They  had  two  sons,  William  (3)  and 
John  Brown.  William  (3)  was  a  man  of 
much  mental  ability  as  well  as  originalty 
of  thought  and  in  his  early  manhood  days 
engaged  in  teaching  school.  In  1852  he 
married  Cinthia  Jaminson.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  farming  and  was  a  renter 
for  a  few  years. 

In  1856  his  parents  made  him  a  deed  for 
about  40  acres  of  the  southern  part  of  their 
land,  being  the  larger  part  of  the  Thomas 
Richards  tract.  About  the  same  time  Wil¬ 
liam  Brown  (3),  as  already  stated,  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  1  acre  lot  elsewhere  mentioned 
of  Lysander  Ottey,  To  this  place  they  re¬ 
moved,  improved  the  dwelling  and  built  a 
barn.  On  the  eastern  part  of  the  premises 
deeded  to  him  by  his  father  was  an  area  of 
laud  which  probably  prior  to  the  time  of 
William  Brown  (1)  had  been  exhausted  of 
its  natural  fertility  as  it  bore  evidence  that 
after  a  very  light  crop  of  corn  had  been 
taken  off  it  had  been  abandoned  and  left  to 
nature  to  supply  the  after  crop.  Sixty  years 
ago  it  was  densely  overgrown  with  pine 
and  cedar  trees,  many  of  which  had  con¬ 
siderable  size.  It  was  known  as  “Brown’s 
Cedar  Commons.”  These  ten  or  more 
acres  William  (3)  cleared  of  their  evergreen 
growth  and  brought  them  under  cultivation 
again  and  now  they  yield  a  good  return  for 
the  labor  of  tillage. 
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GERMANTOWN. 

A  Historical  Sketch.  \ 

Germantown,  six  miles  northwest! 
from  Philadelphia,  was  first  taken  up  by 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  on  the  12th 
day  of  August,  1683,  by  a  purchase  from 
William  Penn;  surveyed  and  laid  out  in 
1684  under  a  grant  to  him.  It  was  a 
part  of  Springetsburg  Manor,  two  hun¬ 
dred  acres  to  Pastorius  himself,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  to  Hartsfelder 
and  5,350  to  Pastrorius  as  agent  for  Ger¬ 
man  and  Dutch  owners;  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  borough  by  a  patent  from 
William  Penn,  executed  in  England  in 


Pastorius  was  a  chief  among  the  early 
settlers,  was  a  member  of  Assembly  11 
1687,  and  when  the  settlement  became  £ 
borough  he  was  the  first  bailiff. 

The  houses  in  the  early  days  were  out 
story  high,  built  of  logs,  plastered  or 
the  inside  with  clay  and  straw  mixed 
and  finished  by  a  coat  of  lime  plastering 
The  first  two-story  house  was  built  by 


Arents  Klincker,  who  came  from  Hoi 
land  with  William  Penn 
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voyage,  in  1682.  Penn 
"raising  dinner." 

The  women  went  to  market  on  horse¬ 
back  with  panniers  slung  on  either  side. 
:  and  the  men  wheeled  wheelbarrows. 

In  1700  four  hermits  dwelt  near  Ger¬ 
mantown;  one  at  Wissahickon  anc 
Ridge  avenue  (then  a  wilderness)  anc 
another  named  Benjamin  .Lay  lived  ii: 
a  cave  on  the  beautiful  estate  of  Dr.  dc 
Benneville,  on  Old  York  Road. 

In  1705  the  Friends  built  a  meeting 
house  of  stone  in  their  present  grave¬ 
yard  (it  has  since  been  torn  down),  anc 
tins  Society  of  Friends  was  the  first  ii 
this  country  to  declare  against  slavery 
Tankers  came  from  Germany  anc 
Holland  and  settled  in  Germantown 
their  first  meetings  were  held  in  a  log 
house  m  Beggarstown,  so  called  be¬ 
cause  money  to  erect  a  meeting  house 
was  all  begged.  The  original  Society 
of  Timbers  from  Ephrata  used  to  dres? 
alike,  without  hats,  the  hoods  of  theii 
gray  surtouts  drawn  over  their  heads. 
Forty  or  fifty  used  to  come  at  stated 
times  on  a  religious  visit  from  Ephrata, 
near  Lancaster,  walking  silently  in  In¬ 
dian  file,  either  barefooted  or  wearing 
sandals.  They  wore  long  beards,  and 
their  surtouts  were  girt  about  the  waist. 

This  sect  now  calls  itself  "The  Breth¬ 
ren,"  and  on  Christmas  evening  con¬ 
cluded  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  its  existence,  having  or¬ 
ganized  December  25th,  1732. 

A  brass  tablet  commemorative  oi 
Christopher  Sower,  the  pioneer  printer 
of  Philadelphia,  was  placed  in  the 
-  j  church.  It  was  presented  by  Charles 
G.  Sower,  a  descendant  of  the  German¬ 
town  preacher  and  printer.  It  bears  the 
inscription,  "In  memory  of  Christopher 
Sower,  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  born  1721,  died  1784." 

The  early  services  of  the  church  were 
held  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  father's 
'house,  which  stood  on  what  is  now  the 
site  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  par¬ 
sonage,  at  Queen  Lane  and  German¬ 
town  avenue.  Father  and  son  published 
the  first  German  Bible  printed  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  They  not  only  printed  and  bound 
the  volume,  but  east  the  type  and  made 
the  ink. 

In  the  gallery  of  this  old  church  the 
unbound  sheets  of  tire  Bible  were 
stored.  During  the  Revolution,  when 
Germantown  was  occupied  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Hessian  soldiers,  they  found 
these  sheets  and  used  them  for  gun- 
wads  or  bedding  for  their  horses.  After 
battle  many  of  the  sheets  Were  re¬ 
vered  and  bound,  and,  it  is  said  there 
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and  the  house  ?  still  n  S  ayed  here, 
tor, us  house  called  the  Pas 


■'Wa 


On  fins  street  (Main)  is  the  Mennon- 
ite  meeting  house,  built  in  1770.  The 
original  was  built  in  1708  by  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Alenno  Simon,  who  came  here 
on  the  invitation  of  William  Penn.  On 
Johnson  street  was  erected  the  first 
stone  house  built  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1698,  by  the  Johnson  family,  since  torn 
down. 

Among  the  modern  places  of  worship 
St. 'Peter's  Church  must  be  mentioned, 
because  of  a  chime  of  bells  hung  in 
1893.  The  bells  of  St.  Peter  were  be¬ 
stowed  by  Jennie  Riegel,  in  loving 
memory  of  her  sister  and  of  her  father, 
Jacob  Riegel. 

And  in  still  another  Germantown 
church,  St.  Luke’s,  there  is  a  chime  of 
ten  bells  presented  about  five  years  ago 
by  William  P.  Troth  in  memory  of  his 
aunt,  Eliza  Henri  Coates.  Each  bell 
has  been  christened  as  follows:  “Love,'’ 
"Joy,”  “Peace,”  “Long-Suffering,” 
"Gentleness,”  "Goodness,”  “Faith,” 
"Meekness,"  “Patience,”  and  "Temper¬ 
ance.”  They  are  rung  on  all  church 
services,  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  Oc¬ 
tober  in  each  year,  the  day  of  the  birth 
of  Mrs.  Coates. 

What  changes  have  come  in  this  part 
of  the  city  since  the  days  of  Penn, 
'Lafayette,  Pastorius,  Rittenhouse  and 
their  confreres!  Now  the  asphalt  pave¬ 
ment  of  North  Broad  street  is  com¬ 
pleted  almost  as  far  as  Fisher's  Lane. 
We  see  luxurious  carriages  filled  these 
bright  winter  days  with  gaily-dressed 
people:  the  bell  of  the  bicycle,  and  in 
the  distance  the  gong  of  the  trolley  car 
are  heard,  where  once  was  a  forest  prim¬ 
eval,  filled  with  game,  and  invaded  only 
by  sportsmen. 

A.  R.  E.  N 
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West  Chester  and  the  County  Seat  in 


Days  Long  Gone  By. 


THE  REMOVAL  WAS  resisted 


onimlsstnn  Authorized  By  «’-»  Act  of 
Assembly  to  Build  a  New  Court  House 
and  the  Struggle  that  Ensued  for  the 
Object  Was  AccomplisUetl. 


Councilman  Frank  I.  Taylor,  ol  Me¬ 
dia,  has  in  his  possession  a  directory 
and  history  of  West  Chester,  published 
-back  in  1857.  Judging  from  the  con¬ 
tents  West  Chester  has  not  improved 
very  much,  while  Chester,  v>  hich  is 
termed  the  weedy  city  'by  the  Chester 
countians,  has  progressed  rapidly  until 
to-day  it  is  so  tar  ahead  of  what  was 
once  thought  to  be  a  place  of  some  im¬ 
portance  on  the  map,  that  the 
of  the  two  places  should  not  be  read  on 
the  same  day.  The  directory  tells  us 
that  Chester  was  the  county  seat  to 
more  than  a  century  after  WilUan 
Penn  had  located  along  the  banks  ol .  th 

Delaware.  There  was  ftrong  resistanc 

against  the  removal  to  W  est  Cheste 
and  although  the  project  was  carriei 
-out  it  was  not  until  after  one  of  the 
fiercest  struggles  that  ever  occuried  in 
the  county. 

The  first  real  movement  for  a  new 
seat  of  justice  appears  to  ^ave  been 
an  Act  of  Assembly  passed  March  20,  j 
1780  It  authorized  a  commission  to 
'build  a  new  court  house  and  prison  in 
Chester  county  and  to  sell  the  old  cou 
■house  and  jail  in  Chester.  This  com  | 
mission  was  composed  of  men  who,  it 
appears,  did  not  favor  the  movement  , 
and  another  commission  was  appoint^  | 
consisting  of  John  Hannum,  EsQ.,  Isaac  | 
Taylor,  Esq.,  and  John  Jacobs' 

-three  commissioners  were  eafnestie 
movalists  and  went  to  wmrk  with  a  wLl 
They  erected  the  court  house  on  the 
present  site  near  the  Turk's  Head  Ho¬ 
tel.  Colonel  Hannum,  who  was  the 

master  spirit  in  the  enterprise  with  an 

eye  to  business,  built  the  old  Washing 
ton  Hotel,  on  High  street,  with  only  a 
narrow  alley  between  it  and  the  Court 
House.'  With  a  view  to  secure  the  pa 
tronage  of  the  judges  he  projected  a 
kind  of  gallery  or  Passageway  from  the 
second  story  across  the  alley  to  tne 
halls  of S  justice  for  their  accommoda- 

move  s^me^f  th^stones  from  ^he*  court 

,  ing  out  his  purpose  toy  the  commission- 

elWhile  these  proceedings  weff  in 
train  at  the  Turk’s  Head  the  woithy 
burghers  of  ancient  Upland  were  con- 
coding  a  violent  opposition  *° 
they  naturally  regarded  as  an  mjur_ 
ious  if  not  ruinous  project.  The  opera 

tions  of  the  workmen  at  the  new  pub 

building  were  suspended  by  the  ensu 
ing  winter  'before  the  walls  tv  eve  quite 
completed  and  the  functions  of  the  conn 
missioners  themselves  were  interrupted 
hv  the  Act  of  Assembly  obtained  on 
March  30,  1785.  ^hen  the  Uplanders 
found  the  removal  pr ojec t  f-bus  civ eckea 
by  the  suspending  act  they  took  fiesh 
courage  and  indulged  in  the  boP 
the  whole  scheme  might  ye t  be  efeat 

aSSb «... 

work  airway  aone  and  thereby  remove 
all  pretext,  for  going  on  with  it  at 

'".Accordingly  they  mustered  ««jr 
forces  and  being  provided  with  a  field 
piece,  a  barrel  of  whiskey  and  other 
warlike  munitions,  they  took  up  the  line 
of  march  toward  the  Turk's  Head  in 
order  io  batter  down  the  tmtmishea 

walls  of  th.-  new  court  house  and  1 

-  ‘ 


on.  This  was  a  critical  epoch  irf  the 
history  of  the  venerable  bailiwick.  The 
Turk’s  Head  people  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  defence.  The  vicinage  i 
was  aroused  and  ransacked  for  arms  i 
and  ammunition.  Old  Thomas  Beau¬ 
mont,  known  afterward  as  the  faithful  I 
peace  office  in  the  'borough,  rode  a'l  » 
!  night  among  the  farm  houses  of  Goshen 
arid  Bradford  collecting  powder  and 
lead;  the  walls  duly  manned,  and  the 
Eufixious  public  of  Chester  county  stood 
Jh  breathless  expectation  of  a  renewal 
of  the  terrific  scenes  formerly  enacted 
at  Fort  Christina  by  the  Knicker’oock* 
ers  and  the  Swedes. 

When  the  Uplanders  or  old  Chester 
people  came  in  sight  of  the  works,  and 
found  the  garrisoned  by  numerous 
sturdy  retainers  of  Hannum  and  his 
colleagues  the  better  part  of  valor  sug¬ 
gested  the  propriety  of  a  parley,  before 
resorting  to  the  ultima  ratio. 

Subsequent  legislation,  however,  per¬ 
mitted  the  work  to  go  on  and  the  court 
house  was  opened  on  the  25th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1786.  The  prisoners  were  re- 
i  moved  from  the  old  jail  in  Chester  on 
that  date  by  Will'am  Gibbons.  During 
1  the  protracted  and  bitter  contest  which 
ended  in  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
j  justice  from  old  Chester  to  West  Ches- 
'  ter  the  wits  on  both  sides  indulged  in 
all  the  rude  jests  and  sarcasms  which 
the  occasion  was  calculated  to  provoke. 

The  removal  of  the  old  court  house 
|  did  not  suit  the  people  of  old  Upland 
!  and  they  set  about  to  have  Chester 
county  divided  which  was  done  by  an 
Act  of  Assembly  on  the  26th  day  of 
I  September,  1789,  and  the  ancient  Up-  - 
land  recovered  her  pristine  dignity. 

Thus  each  of  the  opposing  factions  were 
satisfied  and  their  wishes  were  grati¬ 
fied. 

West  Chester  was  incorporated  into 
ja  borough  on  March  28th,  1799.  and  it 
i  was  forty  years  thereafter  before  the 
I  authorities  thought  of  providing  accom- 
!  modation  for  pedestrians.  In  1823  they 
j  first  caused  the  side  walks  or  footways 
j  to  'be  paved  with  bricks,  prior  to  which 
|  time  the  ladies  were  compelled  to  stay  j 
j  at  home  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the j 
clay  in  the  streets. 

_ j _  i.  j/'Y:. 

/'  Local  History  of  Lower  Merion 

“For  a  brief  period,  let  us  reverse  the 


1  revolving  wheels  of  time,  and  let  our  im-  j 
aginations  turn  them  backward,  depopu¬ 
late  these  hills  and  valleys,  let  the  mists 
of  antiquity  remove  all  traces  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  leave  us  as  prodigies  of  the 
future,  upon  the  west  bank  of  a  river 
branch,  amid  virgin  forests  of  rare 
beauty. 

“One  still  and  solemu  desert  In  prime- 
1  val  garb.” 

.  The  stillness  unbroken,  save  by  the 
.stealthy  tread  of  the  red  man,  for  at  that ' 
time,  he  had  not  been  made  savage,  the 
movement  of  some  beast  of  the  forest  or 

the  music  of  the  birds,  the  surface  of  the 

■ 

river  unruffled,  save  by  the  water  fowl  or 
“Light  canoe,  bv  artless  red  man  plied.” 
As  we  look  about  us  in  amazement,  we 


cannot  forbear  expressions  of  admiration 
(because  forsooth  we  are  dear  lovers  of 
nature,  or  we  should  not  attempt  such  a 
journey.)  We  stand  in  a  great  shadowed 
amphitheatre  surrounded  by  noble  trees 
in  magnificent  variety  and  indescribable 
beauty.  O  Their  quaint  trunks  rearing 
their  heads  far  above  us.  Long  vistas  of 
! beautiful  green  reaching  all  about  us,  for 
the  Indian  has  carefully  removed  all 
underbrush  from  his  favorite  camping 
ground, so  that  if  we  had  brought  our 
horse  and  cart  we  could  easily  take  long 
drives,  and  enjoy  nature  in  one  of  her 
voluptuores  moods,  for  this  is  a  chosen 
snot,  a  veritable  land  flowing  with  milk 


and  honey. 

About  us  are  walnut,  chestnut,  cedar,  , 
cvprus,  poplar,  greenwood,  hickory,  sas-  | 
jafras,  asb,  beech,  spruce,  pine,  the  various  j 
kinds  of  oaks,  and  almost  every  kind  of 
tree  that  may  be  either  useful  or  ornamen¬ 
tal.  In  fact  in  no  part  of  the  universe; 
does  there  exist  such  variety  of  trees  and 
'  shrubs  as  exist'in  this  territory. 

The  animals  hidden  away  in  these  for¬ 
ests  include  bears,  wolves,  wildcats,  pan¬ 
thers,  deer,  buffalo. 

The  rivers  are  graced  bv  swans,  geese, 
ducks,  tea, {and  other  water  fowl,  while 
the  forests  are  redolent  with  the  music  of 
birds. 

Peaches,  plums,  grapes,  strawberries, 
whirtleberries  and  cranberries  flourish 
while  sweetest  odors,  issuing  from  the 
various  flowering  plants,  permeate  every 
breeze. 

Why  should  not  the  Lenni  Lenape, 
•cling  lo  their  beautiful  river  valley  and 
continue  to  occupv  under  their  more 
powerful  neighbor,  the  Iroquis,  even 
though  it  he  “at  will.” 

But  a  change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  j 
our  dream,  for  the  Dutch  trader  appears  j 


on  the  scene,  his  vessels  enter  the  bay  j 
far  to  the  south  and  ascends  the  river,  || 
build  a  fort  near  the  entrance  to  the  by, 
later  at  Gloucester  Point  they  erect  Fort 
Nassau. 

Covetous,  restless  and  lond  of  barter, 
thev  soon  open  a  successful  trade  with 
the  Indians  for  fuis, following  thestreams,  ; 
seldom  going  far  inland,  they  do  no  mo¬ 
lest  ns  but  we  see  their  canoes  gliding 
hither  and  thither  and  yon,  after  they 
discovered  the  “hidden  river”  which  in 
consequence  they  called  Schuylkill,  they 
approach  very  near  our  bidding  place  i 
but  pass  on  and  in  1622  reach  this  rich  j 
hunting  ground  and  fishing  place  of  the  ! 
Indian.  In  1628  they  report  to  Gov.  i 
Stuyvesant  of  their  success,  also  of  their  : 

i  j: _ _  t  liu  vnuii* 


I  in  Jodi  our  atFeTfti/,,,  , 

I  tra(iing  Hutch  for  vessel/ of e<i-ffn  '^l 

^»t!ha^,1*re  ,<H>ki:*!:  f°r°  5 

^ookholu^^eJa^chSS 

(Wilmington)  which  thev  name  in  h 
of  th.ir  loved  Queen.  '  b°nolj 

Huts  erected,  land  cleared  and  farming! 
begun  m  earnest,  a  fort  is  built  „ea“  bJ 

and  fbeTe-and,a  *'0r  worship,  7 

and  these  invaders,  called  Swedes  are 
quite  settled.  6 

Quiet  and  inoffensive,  thev  purchase 
and  from  the  Indians,  soon  be'comequite 
fnendly  and  sp,  ad  the.melve,  alo„2  ‘ 

nver.  ever  remaining  near  the  water 
courses,  but  always  in  quest  of  land 
«hile  they  use  the  water  as  means  of 
conveyance  from  one  place  to  another 
fl*0  ln  attendance  at  church,  which 
18  very  Punctual,  and  attended  wi  h  such 
regularity  despite  their  inconveniences 
at  it  may  well  serve  as  an  example 
to  future  generations. 

In  1677  we  are  again  called  upon  to 

H  e  Ship  Shield,  bound  up  the  Delaware 
-Kiver  above  the  great  bend. 

About  this  time,  p reparations  are  I.,,,,  . 
“*df  to  carry  out  a  “t 

edeldftb0m,li“"PenU'V““”“rm- 
ed,  under  the  great  seal,  on  the  5;h  of 

anuai^,  1681,  a  large  tract  of  land 
which  he  named  New  Wales,  but  his  sec¬ 
retary,  a  Welshman  cabled  Syl vania  to 

7t1CtheVfou  aftefWard  added  iPenn,  with 
it  the  founder  s  consent.  The  first  em- 

rants  under  his  deed  of  settlement  ar- 

-ved  late  in  1681.  When  Penn  arrived 

boute3500h°i!  OCtOber  1682’  U,ere  ^re 
bout  3500  white  people  in  the  province 

hich  included  Delaware  state,  and  3000 
iwedes.  There  were  about  twentv-one 
.houses  m  Philadelphia.  Previous  to  tids 
time  there  were  friends  living  near  Taco- 
ny,  and  as  early  as  1658  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Warner,  settled  on  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  River,  opposite  Wissahickon,  and  his 
and  must  have  extended  along  and  near 
the  city  line,  far  away  from  other  white 

js^reiivedongood  —  i 

Penn  soon  selected  a  site  and  laid  out 
|  °)ty  ot  whlch  he  afterward  says:  “Of 
all  places  I  have  seen  in  the  world,  I  re¬ 
member  not  one  better  seated,  so  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  appointed  for 


a  town.”  Now  mat  we  have  seen  a  city  ; 
ideally  planned,  and  set  forth  in  work-a-  > 
day  attire,  let  us  turn  to  our  own  especial 
solitude.  We  have  Warner  on  our  south¬ 
ern  boundary,  and  in  May  1681  Neils 
Johnson,  a  Swede,  deeded  to  Peter  Yo¬ 
cum  200  acres.  Two  months  befors  the  j 
arrival  of  Penn  the  Welsh  Friends  land-  ! 
ed  at  Pencoyd,  and  Edward  Jones  settled 
near  what  is  now  called  Wynnewood,  Dr, 
Thomas  Wynne  further  east.  John  Rob- 
erts  erected  the  third  mill  in  the  province, 
and  others  who  came  with  them  bear 
names  familiar  to  our  ears:  Rowland 
Ellis,  Robert  Janss,  John  Cadwalader,  j 
Beniamin  Humphreys,  Robert  Owen  and 
others,  who  had  purchased  from  Penn 
before  he  sailed  from  England,  40,000 
acres  of  land.  To  portions  of  it  they 
gave  names  transplanted  from  the  native 
soil.  Bryn  Mawr  was  the  name  of  the 
place  Rowland  Ellis  came  from  and  he 
gave  it  to  the  place  of  his  adoption,  and 
Merion,  Haverford,  Goshen,  Newtown 
and  Uchland  were  transplanted  in  this 
way. 

The  Welsh,  like  the  Swedes  sought 
homes,  but  upon  a  more  ambitious  basis; 
laying  out  large  estates,  with  more  fin* ! 
ished  domestic  conveniences,  These 
were  the  people  who  laid  fonndationss  I 
strong  and  deep  for  future  posterity. 
Shortly  after  they  were  comfortable  fixed 
the  Welsh,  like  the  Swedes  made  a  place  i 
of  worship,  and  in  1683  Merion  Meeting 
house  was  built,  which  was  the  first 
church  built  in  Montgomery  county.  It 
was  a  log  building,  and  was  replaced  in 
1695  by  tie  present  stone  structure  njw 
standing  on  Montgomery  avenue  near 
General  Wayne  Hotel.  William  Penn 
worshiped  here,  as  afso  other  notable 
men  of  the  early  times.  The  pegs  upon 
which  William  Penn  hung  his  hat  are 
still  shown.  All  the  land  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Schuylkill  reaching  beyond  | 
Valley  Forge  was  purchased  from  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  site  of  an  Indian  camp  was 
but  recently  well  marked,  and  may  be  j 
recognized  on  the  Hansel  place  at  Liber-  ■ 
tyville.  The  outlines  of  the  camp  may 
be  noted  bv  the  black  soil,  and  numer-  | 
ous  relics  have  been  found.  Another  j 
camp  was  in  the  black  rocks, (since  clear¬ 
ed  -away)  west  of  Gladwyn,  w  ere  In¬ 
dians  lived  within  the  memorv  of  persons 
-‘'lit recently  deceased. 


At  first  the  pioneer  settlers  dug  Caves 
or  constructed  sod  huts,  with  chimneys 
of  grass  and  kneaded  clay,  while  women 
lighted  the  tire  and  there  kettles  swung 
between  two  poles,  upon  a  stick  trans¬ 
verse.  Then  came  the  clearing,  felling  of 
trees,  and  the  erection  of  log  ci  bins, 
with  log  chimneys  plastered  thickly  with 
day;  or  perhaps  a  very  enterprising  per¬ 
son  would  have  them  ot  stone,  the  chim¬ 
ney  built  first,  and  always  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  house.  A  very  few  of  these 
are  still  standing;  one  on  Registers  place 
bearing  the  date  1690;  another  on  the 
Harriton  farm  back  of  the  stone  house, 
and  one  evidently  of  more  recent  date- 
at  Ardmore,  back  of  Gallaghers’  store. 
After  the  log  house  came  the  stone  house 
or  frame,  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  a 
few  years  and  the  very  progressive  added 
another  story. 

L.  H.  A. 

[Continued  next  week.]  / 


Local  History  of  Lower  Merion 

!JComnninlcated.] 

Concluded 

After  the  pioneers  became  settled,  it 
ollowed  as  a  matter  ot  course  that  roads 
>e  lam  out  to  connect  tne  different  set- 
lements,  and  each  with  the  city.  The 
oldest  was  the  one  before  refered  to.r  pe¬ 
titioned  lor  in  17U4,  ana  was  laid  out  on 
an  oiu  fiiuian  trail;  later  it  was  extended 
on  to  West  Chester,  was  laid  out  and 
marked  by  blazing  trees,  as  a  fifty  foot 
iroau  tnrougn  Lower  Merion,  and  lorty 
througn  Chestei  County  to  West  Chester. 
This  was  the  old  roaa  upon  which  Mont¬ 
gomery  avenue  was  afterward  laid  to  the 
point  just  above  Havertord  station, 
where  u  brandies  off  to  the  left,  passes 
under  me  railroad,  may  be  U'aceU  by  a 
row  ol  small  houses  diagonally  across 
he  pike,  and  so  across  by  wffiac  used  to 
ie  tbe  Buck  tavern,  into  Chester  county, 
the  old  Guff  road  diverges  below  Liber ty- 
ffle,  ana  takes  a  direct  jjne  lor  Mnl 
h-eex  wnicn  u  joins  just  mis  side  of 
fir.  Clegg's  min,  iuilows  the  creek  up 
Lirougn  tuc  la  arm  on  place  and  so  on  by 
he  oiu  Gull  min  Uirough  the  Welsh  set- 
emenrs  of  Upper  Merion  to  Valiev 
orge. 

Tms  road  was  probably  laid  out  by 
enn  to  connect  his  manor  at  Mount  Joy 
irn  cue  one  in  Merion,  and  both  with 
«  city.  Upon  mis  road  tbe  old  Will, 
mu  milestones  are  still  standing,  bear- 

'  ’  ' 


ing  the  three  balls  as  part  of  bis  coat  of 
arms.  1  he  oiu  milestone  nearest  us,  op¬ 
posite  tne  old  Sueetz  mill,  is  nearly 
washed  out,  the  next  is  just  above  Mr. 
Tiles  house  on  the  Harriton  place. 

f  ue  Haveriora  road,  passing  ihrough 
the  extreme  southern  corner  of  the  town¬ 
ship,  was  laid  out  iroui  Radnor  to  the 
Schuylkill  in  1687.  In  1685,  Chester 
county  was  separated  from  Philadelphia. 
In  1689  a  petition  was  sent  to  council  to 
have  the  county  enlarged,  as  it  was  so 
thinly  settled  and  small  they  were  not 
able  to  support  the  charges. 

In  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means  it 
was  brought  out  that  the  Welsh  inhabi¬ 
tants,  denying  themselves  to  be  a  part 
of  the  county  of  Pniladelphia  by  refusing 
to  bear  any  share  of  charges  and  the 
like  as  to  Cnester  county.  The  pretense 
|  thereof  was  they  were  a  district  barony. 

I  ^jater  they  were  agreeably  combined, 

I  Part  with  Chester,  part  with  Philadelphia. 

We  may  now  turn  to  new  arrivals,  the 
Germans,  the  Scotch-lrsh  and  the  Irish, 
The  Germsn  Lutherans  settled  in  some 
force  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  Goodman, 

|  Sibley  and  Litzenbergs  together  with  Dr! 
Anderson  owned  most  of  the  land  upon 
which  Ardmore  now  stands. 

The  ground  for  the  old  dutch  meeting 
house  as  it  was  called  for  many  years 
wasdonattd  by  the  Goodman  family  and 
a  log  building  erected  in  1769,  but  during 
the  Revolution  tbe  congregations  were  so 
impaired  that  the  services  were  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  the  building  was  used  some¬ 
times  by  preachers  of  other  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  also  as  a  school,  when  a  mas¬ 
ter  could  be  secured.  I  be  building  now 
standing  in  tbe  Lutheran  cemetery  was 
built  about  1800. 

Another  old  building  which  should 
have  had  notice  belore,  is  the  Penn  Manor 
on  Montgomery  avenue  above  Liberiy- 
I  vilie.  Ibis  was  at  limes  occupied  bv 
Penn,  and  by  bis  son  Thomas.  This 
building  has  been  saved  to  this  genera¬ 
tion  by  the  forethought  of  a  man  who  in 
repairing  it  would  nor  have  the  original 
design  destroyed  even  though  it  might 
be  to  his  advantage  to  do  so. 

The  bouse  which  belonged  to  Charles 
Thomson,  just  north  of  JBryn  Mawr,  has 
been  frequently  described,  and  is  well 
worth  a  visit;  its  huge  iron  bolts,  great 
wooden  bars  to  doors  and  windows,  im- 
nigflse  square  beams  across  the  ceiling, 


and  quaint  little  glass  windows  appear 
quite  curious  to  our  later  Nineteenth 
century  eyes. 

There  are  several  pre  Revolutionary 
buildings  still  standing  throughout  Low 
er  Merion*  One,  just  below  the  General 
Wayne  Hotel  on  Montgomery  avenue, 
and' the  Ed-  Price  mansion  just  above, 
opposite  the  meeting  house;  the  remains 
of  the  old  button  mill  on  null  creek  at  the 

foot  of  church  road1  and  the  old  Sheetz 
house  on  the  Gulf  road, following  rapidly. 
Here  Benjamin  Franklin  was  entertained 

for  about  a  week  at  one  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  oldest  mill 
in  these  parts  is  the  old  Gulf  mill  just 
across  the  line  in  Upper  Merion,  recently 
run  bv  the  late  Henderson  Supple.  It 
was  burned  down  a  lew  years  ago;  the 
part  burned  bore  the  date  1727,  and  a 
still  older  part  still  stands,  a 
curious  pile  of  most  substantial  masonry. 
During  the  colonial  period,  Lower  Mer¬ 
ion  seems  to  have  been  but  little  disturb¬ 
ed,  being  on  good  terms  with  the  Indians, 
and  out  of  the  line  of  French  travel. 

During  this  time  they  quietly  establish¬ 
ed  themselves  in  great  prosperity  by 
their  industry  and  thrift.  At  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  they  suffered  greatly 
from  their  proximity  to  the  city  on  ac¬ 
count  or  British  raids.  Lower  Merion 
did  her  share  in  sending  men  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  front.  Charles  Thompson 
and  his  deeds  are  household  words,  and 
many  others  served  both  as  officers  and 
in  the  ranks;  even  those  who  could  not 
go  to  the  front,  made  bullets  for  the  oth¬ 
ers  to  fire.  Women  took  their  leaden 
weights  and  ware,  and  rolled  them  into 
bullets;  many  an  old  clock  was  disman¬ 
tled,  and  the  household  services  divided 
into  bits  and  distributed  with  rapidity 
into  the  ranks  of  the  British- 

Almost  all  of  Lower  Merion  is  historic 
ground.  The  defeat  of  Cornwallis’  re- 


onnoitering  party  just  this  side  the 
itadelman  estate  at  the  Black  Horse  Inn 
,y  General  Potter,  when  the  British  were 
otalfy  routed  and  the  wounded  carried 
nto  the  old  barn  still  standing.  The 
General  Wayne  Hotel,  sheltered  Wash- 
.ngton  and  Wayne  more  than  once. 

The  place  where  Washington  camped 
a  few  days  before  the  Paoli  Massacre,  is 
marked  by  stone  near  the  Merion  Meet¬ 


ing.  Tie  eld  Price  mansion,  1 
trance  is  just  this  side,  was  once  the 
headquarter^  of  Cornwallis.  Th.  lord 
where  Lafayette  crossed  the  Schuylkill, 
is  marked  by  a  station  bearing  his  name 
on  the  Norristown  Railroad.  '  Washing¬ 
tons  camp, ion  the  northwestern  border, 
is  also  marked  by  a  stone.  Portions  of 
the  army  marched  through  almost  every 
part  of  the-  township. 

When  the  war  ended  and  the  country 
settled  down  to  active  business  life,  new 
demands  were  made  and  Lower  Merion 
was  not  slew  to  furnish  her  share.  The 
old  Sheet!  mill,  before  referred  to  was 
one  of  the  earliest  paper  mills  in  the 
county.  The  Dove  mill  now  entirely 
gone,  was  built  in  1794  and  made  the  fiist 
ruled  note  paper  in  America.  Some  of 
you  may  remember  your  early  copy  sheet 
with  a  dove  in  one  corner,  and  an  olive 
branch  in  vs  mouth.  A  cotton  mill  was 
built  on  mill  creek,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  another  paper  mill.  There 
were  mills  ilso  erected  on  the  creek  by 
the  old  Fo  d  road  near  West  Manyunk. 

As  travt]  increased  the  Philadelphia 
and  Lancai  ter  Turnpike  was  laid  out  and 
macadamised  in  1792,  at  a  cost  of  $7,500 
per  mile,  t  le  first  macadamized  road  in 
America.  Prior  to  this  the  travel  w-est 
through  h^re,  had  gone  by  way  of  the 
Old  Lancaster  road  and  the  two  hotels 
within  our  limits  were  the  General  Wayne 
and  the  old  Buck  Inn,  still  standing,  and 
used  as  a  boarding  house.  But  with 
better  roads,  and  a  direct  line  of  travel 
to  Lancaster  and  later  to  Pittsburg,  new 
houses  of  entertainment  were  built. 
Among  others  in  Lower  Merion  was  the 
Washington  tavern,  where  the  vault  now 
stands  on  the  old  Remington  place,  the 
old  pump  still  stands  as  of  yore, 
but  differently  surrounded.  Another 
where  Mr.  Shortridge  now  lives,  called 
the  Wm.  Penn.  The  next  was  the  old 
Kuerler  house  just  west  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  arid  called  the  Seven  Stars.  The 
Red  Lion,  still  standing  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  where  an  old  resident  said  he  more 
than  once  met  Ulysis  S.  Grant,  then  a 
mere  boy,  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia 
with  ladies.  The  Old  Buck  Inn  was  the 
oldest,  the  best  known  and  a  great  fav¬ 
orite.  A  night  at  the  Old  Buck  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  resident:  “The  great  yards 
about  it  would  accommodate  a  small 

army, and  great  Conestoga  wagons  drawn 

j  by  6  or  8  horses  or  mules  would  begin  to 
1  pull  in,  about  four  of  an  afternoon,  and 
by  nightfall,  the  drivers  unharnessing 
the  horses,  would  take  them  to  the  real 
of  the  wagons  and  there  fasten  and  feec 


themjthen  gointo  the  house  for  their  own 
refreshment, -where  there  were  sometimes 
hilarious  carryings-on.  Again  about 
four  or  five  in  the  morning  they  would 
reappear,  perhaps  to  find  a  couple  of  feet 
of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  horses 
squealing  and  kicking  about  in  it,  ap¬ 
parently  none  the  worse.  After  another 
feed  tbejhorses  were  harnessed  to  the 
wagons  again  and  the  journey  to  the 
city  resumed,  the  load  exchanged  for  a 
return  load  and  the  journey  back,  as  far 
as  the  Bucks,  made  the  same  day. 

Those  were  the  days  of  travel  by  wheel, 
before  the  advent  of  the  iron  horse,  and 
the  pike  presented  a  busy  scene.  The 
great  Conestoga  wagon  with  the  driver 
plying  his  long  whip,  then  the  stage 
coach  swaying  and  rushing  by,  the  jock¬ 
ey  with  his  drove  of  horses  or  mules, 
droves  of  cattle  or  sheep,  together  with 
gentlemen  and  ladies  on  horseback  and 
other  local  travelers,  made  a  scene  of  in¬ 
describable  confusion. 

The  old  Columbia  Railroad  passed 
through  here,  opened  to  Lancaster  in 
1834.  The  cars  were  drawn  up  an  in¬ 
clined  plan  east  nt  Belmont  Mansion  and 
drawn  by  horses.  The  route  came  almost 
in  the  line  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley  to 
Cynwvd,  where  the  old  road  diverged  to 
the  south  and  came  through  Merionville 
and  so  up  Montgomery  avenue  to  Liberty- 
ville  where  its  traces  may  still  be  easily 
noted,  and  so  through  Wistar’s  place 
and  up  what  is  now  Coulter  avenue. 
About  the  only  part  ot  the  old  road  bed 
used  intact  is  on  Mr.  Pearce’s  place. 
This  side  of  Haverford  station  it  diverged 
to  the  west  and  the  present  road  by 
Haverford  College  grounds  is  on  the  old 
road  bed  and  may  be  followed  some  dis¬ 
tance.  The  construction  of  this  road  was 
quite  curious.  Strap  rails  were  bolted  to 
large  square  stones  with  holes  drilled 
through  them,  (some  of  these  old  bed.) 

When  the  first  steam  engine  passed 
over  the  road,  called  the  William  Penn, 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Levering  lived  in 
the  old  house  beyond  Wyoming  avenue. 
He  had  two  boys,  one  was  home  from 
school  with  an  injured  foot,  hobbling 
about  on  crutches.  The  cry  arose  “the 
engine  is  coming,’’  and  all  at  once  started 
for  the  railroad.  The  other  boys  gainin 
John  threw  away  his  crutches,  and  was 
the  first  on  the  scene  (mothers  take 
notice.)  The  father  was  a  silent  observer 
of  this  scene  and  afterward  took  the 


crutches  to  the  attic,  gave  John  aflogging 
and  sent  him  back  to  school.  Sequel, 
John  Lovering  became  Superintendent 
of  the  State  Association  of  Sunday 
Schools  in  Illinois  with  a  large  office  in 
Chicago. 

At  one  time  one  of  these  engines  ran 
off  the  track  and  buried  its  nose  in  the 
mud  just  about  where  Mr.  Avre’s  house 


now  stands,  and  a  week  elapsed  ere  it 
could  be  gotten  out.  This  afterward  be¬ 
came  the  State  Road  and  finally,  the 
Company  now  existing.  It  tvas  straight¬ 
ened  about  184t>  and  in  1850  bad  four 
trains  daily.  As  late  as  1860  there  were 
no  evening  trains,  and  persons  wishing 
to  go  to  the  city  of  an  evening,  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  find  their  own  conveyance  out, 
or  walk.  The  first  station  was  called 
Anderson  Lane,  later  Athonsville.  The 
little  building  used  as  a  waiting  station 
which  stood  at  the  rear  of  Branden¬ 
burg’s  store  is  now  at  Upton.  Persons 
now  living  have  ridden  to  the  city  by 
gravity.  There  was  practically  nofreight 
traffic  in  those  days,  everyone  bringing 
out  their  own  goods. 

In  1858  the  property  upon  which  the 
Merion  Title  Builuing  now  stands,  from 
Anderson’s  Lane  to  Mr.  Pearce’s  line 
back  to  Rorke’s  line  was  bought  of  Dr, 
Joseph  Anderson  for  $500.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  bought  ground  here 
and  erected  the  present  station,  and 
called  it  Ardmore.  Then  the  first  tickets 
were  sold.  The  first  ticket  agent  was 
Mr.  Alexander,  the  first  ticket  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Josiah  Pearce,  and  it  was  taken 
up  on  the  train  by  Mr.  Stein  now  an 
official  at  Broad  Street  Station. 

Where  Dr.  Allison’s  house  now  stands, 
was  formerly  an  old  stone  house  belong¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Joe  Anderson;  and  where  Dr. 
Gerhards  house  now  stands  was  an  old 
school  house  built  by  Dr.  Anderson,  for 
general  neighborhood  use,  particularly 
Sunday  School  etc.  After  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  public  school  system,  the 
nearest  school  was  at  Wynnewood,  most 
children  going  to  the  old  academy. 
Most  ot  the  older  buildings  along  the 
pike  date  from  about  the  time  the  pike 
was  laid  out.  As  we  have  seen  almost 
all  of i the  northeastern  Ardmore  was 
Anderson  and  Goodman  property — the 
southwest  was  a  large  estate  belonging  to 
Henry  Fizz,  comprizing  600  acres,  from 
Stark  avenue  and  Masonic  Hall  south- 


/St.  The  old  liOUS^,  on  oprrng  .M:>trcrr-!-fi| 
Jricket  avenue  has  recently  been  remod-j 
died.  Later,  part  of  this  place  was  owned 
by  a  rnaij  named  Miller  who  was  also 
proprietor: of  the  Red  Lion  Hotel. 

He  built  the  large  stone  barn,  (but  re¬ 
cently  toijn  down)  which  cost  him  $300, 
and  it  broke  him  up.  A  story  is  told  ol 
a  woman  (Peggy  McGowan)  wdio  lived  in 
Ardmore’s  one  log  house,  who  kept  a  cow 
and  some  chickens,  and  would  take  a 
basket  ot^ggs  on  one  arm,  and  a  basket 
of  butter  on  the  other  and  walk  bare¬ 
footed  to  Philadelphia  market.  A  so  a 
man  (Absolom  Simpkins)  who  with  his 
sons  built)  a  house  on  the  Glenn  property 
without  the  expenditure  of  any  money 
save  for  hails,  sash,  ironwork  and  glass 
doing  all  Ithe  work  themselves,  and  doing 
days  work  every  day  the  while.  The  first 
Post  Office  west  of  Philadelphia,  was  in 
the  store’ above  White  Hall,  now’  kept 
by  Baldwin  and  Weaver.  Here  all  the 
mail  was  produced  for  the  neighborhood. 
The  next  was  at  Merion  Square,  It  was 
due  to  toe  effor.s  of  Albert  Mendenhall, 
schoolmaster  atWynnewood  thata  Post- 
office  was  secured  for  this  place,  and  was 
at  first  called  Cabinet- 
We  have  tried  to  trace  the  advance 
from  the  earliest  settlement,  through  its 
various  stages  of  Provinces.  Backw  oods- 
man  and  Revolutionary  periods  up  lothe 
present.  Our  present  advanced  condition 
and  cosmopolitan  character  is  due  en¬ 
tirely  tojthe  progressive  advancement  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  its  vigor¬ 
ous  policjy.  With  this  stage  you  are  well 
acquainted,  but  are  we  always  careful 
amid  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  the 
present  time  to  remain  staunch  support¬ 
ers  of  the  high  minded  and  whole  hearted 
principals  of  the  progenitors  of  Lower 
Merion? 

This  section  is  destined  always  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  w-orlds  drama, 
and  we  may  well  ask  the  question,  are 
we  worthy  successors?  and  are  the  un¬ 
swerving  principals  of  the  past,  being 
transmitted  to  the  future.  Are  we  stand-  : 
ing  boldly,  fearlessly  for  the  right,  regard¬ 
less  of  personal  consequences,  or  are  we 
cowardly  shirking  our  duty,  forgetful  of 
the  causes  which  started  our  forefathers 
upon  an  unknown  sea  and  landed  them 
upon  the  shores  of  an  untracted  wilder¬ 
ness  to  face  unforseen  dangers. 

L.  H.  A. 

•  J 


